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Preface 


This book had its birth in 1983, when I did some research on Isaiah 6. This later became 
the basis for a sermon that I preached on Isaiah 6 in 1987 at Gordon-Conwell Theologi- 
cal Seminary’s chapel. In 1991, I decided to work in more depth on Isaiah 6, and this 
resulted in a publication: “Isaiah 6:9-13: A Retributive Taunt Against Idolatry,” Vetus 
Testamentum 41 (1991): 257-78. The article focused on the idea that Isaiah 6:9—-13 was 
about idolatry, particularly a judgment on Israelite idol worshipers in contast to Isaiah’s 
faithfulness. The idea that I formulated for Isaiah 6 was this: what you revere you resem- 
ble, either for ruin or for restoration. 1 have made reference to this article in some of my 
subsequent publications that have discussed the use of Isaiah 6 in the New Testament, 
especially in Revelation. Others likewise have made positive reference to the article 
(which I note in chapter 2). 

Then about two years ago, Joel Scandrett approached me and asked whether or not I 
had any book projects that I might be interested in proposing to him. I told him if I ever 
had the time I would like to write a book on a biblical theology of idolatry, which would 
take the ideas that I had found in Isaiah 6 and would try to trace how they occurred 
elsewhere in the Old and New Testaments. I told him then that I did not think I had the 
time to do this. But while working on another project, the idea again arose as important, 
and so I decided to put the other project on hold and go on and try to write this book on 
a biblical theology of idolatry. 

A word about the title of the book is needed. The title We Become What We Worship is a 
metaphor, which is an implied simile, omitting the word like between We Become and 
What We Worship. The thesis of the book is not that people become the idols they wor- 
ship or become the God they worship, but they become like the idols or like God. The 
point of figuratively omitting the word like is to emphasize that the worshiper reflects 
some of the important qualities or attributes of the object of worship. 

I want to make one recommendation that I believe will result in the readers’ better 
comprehension of the book: because some chapters contain indepth analysis of some 
Old Testament texts (especially chapters 2 and 3, which are foundational for the rest of 
the book), I recommend that the reader read through the body of each of these chapters 
first to get the overall flow of the argument before extensive consultation of the foot- 


notes. 


It is my hope that the biblical-theological perspective of this book will provide 
greater fuel to fire the church’s motivation not to become conformed to the idols that 
surround it in order better to fulfill its mission to the world, which is to proclaim that 
people need to be conformed to Christ’s image for the greater glory of God 

I am indebted beyond words to my wife, Dorinda, who has discussed the theology of 
idolatry with me for the past couple of years and who remains as excited as I am about 
the subject. She has been one of the main instruments through which I have been able 
to understand this topicin more depth. 

I am likewise grateful to several churches that have invited me to come and give a 
series of sermons on this topic of idolatry. Attempting to distill the material for the 
church community has been essential in helping me to understand it even better. In 
addition, being able to teach the subject at Wheaton College Graduate School has been 
an enormous benefit, especially with respect to student questions that have sharpened 
my perspectives. 

I also want to offer appreciation to my students Ben Gladd and Stefanos Mihalios, 
who helped do research in connection with this book. I am above all indebted to my 
teaching assistants, Mitch Kim and Mike Daling, who read and reread, double-checked, 
and helped to edit the manuscript of this book, as well as composing some of the 
indexes. They were tireless in their work and were always willing to help. Thank you, 
Mitch and Mike—your contribution to this book was invaluable. 

Above all, I am thankful to God for enabling me to conceive the idea for this book and 
for giving me the energy and discipline to write it. It is my prayer that God’s glory will 
more greatly be manifested as a result of the reading of this book. 

A few comments about some stylistic aspects of the book are in order. English transla- 
tions follow the New American Standard Bible unless otherwise indicated or, when dif- 
ferent, it represents my own translation. With respect to all translations of ancient 
works, when the translation differs from the standard editions usually referred to, then 
it is my translation or someone else’s (in the latter case I indicate whom). 

References to the Greek New Testament are from the NA?7. In making references to 
the Septuagint, I refer to the Greek text of The Septuagint Version of the Old Testament 
and Apocrypha with an English Translation (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1972), which is 
dependent on Codex B, published by special arrangement with Samuel Bagster and 


Sons, London. This will enable those not knowing Greek to be able to follow the Septu- 


agint in a readily available English edition. 


Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar, 2 vols (Leiden/Boston/K6ln: Brill, 2000). In addition, other trans- 
lations of DSS were consulted and, sometimes, preferred in quotations, though at other 
times variations from Martinez are due to the author’s own translation. 

The primary sources of various Jewish works were ordinarily referred to, and some- 
times quoted, in the following English editions: The Babylonian Talmud, ed. I. Epstein 
(London: Soncino, 1948); The Talmud of the Land of Israel: A Preliminary Translation and 
Explanation (the Jerusalem Talmud), vols. 1-35, ed. J. Neusner (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1982—); Mekilta de-Rabbi Ishmael, vols. 1-3, trans. and ed. J. Z. Lauter- 
bach (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1976); The Midrash on 
Proverbs, trans. Burton L. Visotzky, Yale Judaica Series 27 (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1992); The Midrash on Psalms, trans. and ed. W. G. Braude, Yale Judaica 
Series 13:1-2 (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1976); Midrash Rabbah, vols. 
I-X, ed. H. Freedman and M. Simon (London: Soncino, 1961); Midrash Sifre on 
Numbers, in Translations of Early Documents, Series III, Rabbinic Texts, trans. and ed. 
P. P. Levertoff (London: Golub, 1926); Midrash Tanhuma vols. 1—2, trans and ed. J. T. 
Townsend (Hoboken, N.J.: KTAV, 1989); Midrash Tanhuma-Yelammedenu. An English 
Translation of Genesis and Exodus from the Printed Version of Tanhuma-Yelammedenu with 
an Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, trans. Samuel A. Berman (Hoboken, N.J.: KTAV, 
1996); The Minor Tractates of the Talmud, vols. 1-2, ed. A. Cohen (London: Soncino, 
1965); The Mishnah, trans. and ed. H. Danby (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1980); 
The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, vols. 1-2, ed. J. H. Charlesworth (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1983) (though sometimes reference was made to the Apocrypha and Pseude- 
pigrapha of the Old Testament, vol. 2 [Pseudepigrapha], ed. R. H. Charles [Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1977]); The Pesikta de-rab Kahana, trans. and ed. W. G. Braude and I. J. Kap- 
stein (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1975); Pesikta Rabbati, trans. 
and ed. W. G. Braude, Yale Judaica Series 18:1-2 (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1968); Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer, trans. and ed. G. Friedlander (New York: Hermon, 
1916); Sifre: A Tannaitic Commentary on the Book of Deuteronomy, trans. and ed. R. 
Hammer, Yale Judaica Series 24 (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1986); Tanna 


debe Eliyyahu, trans. and ed. W. G. Braude and I. J. Kapstein (Philadelphia: Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America, 1981); The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel on the 
Pentateuch, with the Fragments of the Jerusalem Targum from the Chaldee, on Genesis and 
Exodus, trans. and ed. J. W. Etheridge (New York: KTAV, 1968); the available volumes 
published in The Aramaic Bible: The Targums, ed. M. McNamara (Collegeville, Minn.: 
Liturgical, 1987). 

References to ancient Greek works, especially those of Philo and Josephus (including 


English translations), are from the Loeb Classical Library. References and some English 


G. K. Beale 


Introduction 


When my two daughters, Hannah and Nancy, were about two or three years old, I 
noticed how they imitated and reflected my wife and me. They cooked, fed and disci- 
plined their play animals and dolls just the way my wife cooked, fed and disciplined 
them. They gave play medicine to their dolls just the way we fed them medicine. Our 
daughters also prayed with their stuffed animals and dolls the way we prayed with 
them. They talked on their toy telephone with the same kind of Texas accent that my 
wife uses when she talks on the phone. It was amazing. Most people, I am sure, have 
seen this with children. But children only begin what we continue to do as adults. We 
imitate. We reflect, sometimes consciously, sometimes unconsciously. 

Most people can think back to junior high, high school or even college when they 
were in a group and to one degree or another, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
they reflected and resembled that peer group. Members of the group may have worn 
polo shirts with a certain logo, and a newcomer needed to have the same shirt in order 
to feel a part of the group. Others may have been in a group that was very athletic, and 
so to be accepted in the group the new kid had to pursue athletics. And still others, 
unfortunately, ran with a crowd in which they felt they had to use drugs or participate 
in other harmful activities. All of us, even adults, reflect what we are around. We reflect 
things in our culture and our society, sometimes consciously and sometimes subtly and 
unconsciously. 

These contemporary examples follow a very ancient pattern that has its roots in the 
beginning of history. In Genesis 1 God created humans to be imaging beings who reflect 
his glory. What did God’s people in the Old Testament, Israel, reflect, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously? We will see what they resembled in their sinful disobedi- 
ence. As we see what they reflected, we should ask ourselves whether we reflect any- 
thing similar in our culture today. 

What do you and I reflect? One presupposition of this book is that God has made 
humans to reflect him, but if they do not commit themselves to him, they will not 


reflect him but something else in creation. At the core of our beings we are imaging 


creatures. It is not possible to be neutral on this issue: we either reflect the Creator or 
something in creation. 

This book is not intended to be a comprehensive book on idolatry in the Bible but 
primarily an attempt to trace one particular aspect of idolatry as itis sometimes developed in 
Scripture. We will focus specifically on idol worshipers being identified with the idols 
around them. A number of the biblical passages that we will study express the idea that 
instead of worshiping and resembling the true God, idolaters resemble the idols they 
worship. These worshipers became as spiritually void and lifeless as the idols they 
committed themselves to . We will see that people are judged as their idols are; ironi- 
cally, people are punished by means of their own sin: “Do you like idols ? Then you will 
be punished along with them.” It is difficult to distinguish between being punished like 
the idol and becoming identified with the character of the idol. Sometimes the idolater 
may not be viewed as reflecting the character of the idol but only suffering the same 
fate (e.g., being burned in destruction). At times it seems both are true. 

Conversely, we will also discover how people are restored to the true worship of God 
and reflecting his likeness. Therefore, the main thesis of this book is: What people revere, 
they resemble, either for ruin or restoration. This then is a biblical-theological study of 
this one aspect of idolatry. Rather than attempting to observe threads of this theme 
throughout the Bible, we will proceed primarily by tracing the development of earlier 
biblical passages dealing with this theme and how later portions of Scripture interpret 
and develop these passages (what is today referred to as “intertextuality” or “inner-bibli- 
cal allusion”). After setting forth these developments, a concluding chapter will address 


a sampling of contemporary concerns and applications of the study. 


WHAT IS IDOLATRY? 


Before launching into our study, I need to define idolatry. Martin Luther’s larger cate- 
chism discussion of the first commandment (“You shall have no other gods before 
Me” [Ex 20:3]) included “whatever your heart clings to and relies upon, that is your 
God; trust and faith of the heart alone make both God and idol.”!!! 1 might add here, 


1] was pointed to this reference by B. S. Rosner, “Idolatry,” in New Dictionary of Biblical Theology, 


ed. T. D. Alexander and B. S. Rosner (Downers Grove, IIl.: InterVarsity Press, 2000), p. 571. 


“whatever your heart clings to or relies on for ultimate security.” “The idol is whatever 
claims the loyalty that belongs to God alone.”] These are good and basic definitions 
of idolatry. The word idolatry can refer to the worship of other gods besides the true 
God, or the reverence of images. According to both the ancient Near East and the Old 
Testament, an idol or image contained a god’s presence, though that presence was not 
limited to the image.|3_ | The ultimate biblical assessment about the purported divine 


reality behind idols is well summarized by Christopher Wright 


Although gods and idols are something in the world, they are nothing in 
comparison to the living God 


[W]hile gods and idols may be implements of or gateways to the world of the 
demonic, the overwhelming verdict of Scripture is that they are the work of 


human hands, constructs of our own fallen and rebellious imagination 


[T]he primal problem with idolatry is that it blurs the distinction between the 
Creator God and the creation. This both damages creation (including our- 


selves) and diminishes the glory of the Creator. 


Since God’s mission is to restore creation to its full original purpose of bring- 
ing all glory to God himself and thereby to enable all creation to enjoy the 
fullness of blessings that he desires for it, God battles against all forms of 


idolatry and calls us to join him in that conflict ... 


[W]e need to understand the whole breadth of the Bible’s exposure of the 
deleterious effects of idolatry in order to appreciate its seriousness andthe 


reason for the Bible’s passionate rhetoric about it. .|4! 


2 J. A. Motyer, “Idolatry,” in The Illustrated Bible Dictionary, ed. J. D. Douglas (Leicester U.K.: 
InterVarsity Press, 1980), 2:680. 

3 We will see evidence for this in the ANE below in chap. 2 in our discussion of Is 6. That a foreign 
deity’s presence was considered to have been manifested in its image appears to be the best way to 
understand such texts as Ex 20:23 (“gods of silver or gods of gold”), Lev 19:4 (“do not turn to idols 
or make for yourselves molten gods”), and Josh 24:14 (“put away the gods which your fathers 
served”). 

4C. J.H. Wright, The Mission of God (Downers Grove, IIl.: InterVarsity Press, 2006), pp. 187-88. 


This book will explore what Wright summarizes as the idolatrous “damages” to cre- 
ation, especially humans as the crown of creation, and what he calls “the deleterious 
effects of idolatry” on humans, which is underscored by the “Bible’s passionate rhetoric 
about it.” 

Discussions about the nature of idolatry often include the first two of the ten com- 
mandments in Exodus 20. 


3You shall have no other gods before Me. 


4You shall not make for yourself an idol, or any likeness of what is in heaven above or 


on the earth beneath orin the water under the earth. 


5You shall not worship them or serve them; for I, the LORD your God, am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers on the children, on the third and the fourth 
generations of those who hate Me, °but showing loving-kindness to thousands, to 
those who love Me and keep My commandments. (Ex 20:3—6) 


Though some commentators have seen the two commandments as separate, others 
have understood them as one.|5! Whichever is the case, it seems plausible that the first 
commandment is to be interpreted by the second, so that to “have no other gods” before 
Israel’s God meant that one was not to make “an idol, or any likeness” of anything in the 
created world that was worshiped because it was believed that the divine presence was 
to be contained in that image. Even making an image in which the God of Israel was 
believed to be present (as likely in Ex 32:1-9) was forbidden for the following reasons: (1) 
God had not revealed himself in any form to Israel, and to portray him to any degree in 
the form of any part of the creation is to misrepresent him and thus to commit idolatry 
(Deut 4:12-16, 23-25). Accordingly, God’s “self-disclosure came through a revelation in 
words, and the Sinai experience constituted a paradigm of God’s self-disclosure to 
Israel; thus, images were prohibited 716] (2) Images of God were also not allowed in 
order to maintain a continuing consciousness among God’s people that there is a distinc- 


tion between the Creator and the finite creation, which “cannot even remotely accord 


5 The discussion in the preceding paragraph has followed B. S. Rosner, “Idolatry,” p. 575. 
© E. M. Curtis, “Idol, Idolatry,” in The Anchor Bible Dictionary, ed. D. N. Freedman (New York: 
Doubleday, 1992), 3:379. 


with the absolute, transcendental character of the God of Israel.”!7] (3) Images were also 
prohibited to maintain a continuing consciousness among the Israelites that their God 
is different from and incomparable to the pagan gods (Is 40:18—26),|8] whose presence 
could be transferred to particular images in the form of created things, whereas God’s 
presence could never be localized or captured in this manner. To deny that even part 
of the true God’s presence can be possessed in a created object is to cause Israel to 
remember that every part of creation is the possession of God (“for all the earth is 
Mine” [Ex 19:5]) in contrast to the deities of the nations whose dominion is localized 

and only over the nation that worships them _ 9! “God is spirit, and those who worship 
Him must worship in [the] spirit and truth” (Jn 4:24).°] To worship an image of any part 
of the creation is to take away from the incomparable glory of God: “I am the LorD, that 
is My name; / I will not give My glory to another, / nor My praise to graven images” (Is 
42:8). God is “jealous” (i.e., intolerant of disloyalty) when people give glory to anything 


other than himself because he is truly the only being in the universe who deserves glory 


(cf. Ex 20:5; 34:14; Deut 4:24; 5:9; 32:16, 21) 

In expounding on the second commandment, Calvin asserts that representing God 
by images of his creation is forbidden because as soon as people, who are so bound by 
physical surroundings, imagine a created image in connection to the deity, they are dis- 
tracted from God’s true spiritual being, and to some degree the deity is conceived of in 
some corporeal way [4] Tt is all the more important not to make created images of God 


since such “idolatrous deceits besiege us on every side, [so that] we shall in the vanity of 


7U. Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of Exodus (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1967), pp. 236-37. 

8 See Curtis, “Idol, Idolatry,” p. 379, for this latter point on incomparability. 

9 See Curtis, “Idol, Idolatry,” p. 227. 

10 Though in the context of John 4 this refers to worshipers in the inaugurated eschatological age 
worshiping in the light of and in relation to escalated end-time realities (e.g., the eschatological 
gift of the Spirit), the principle still holds that since God is a spirit, he must be worshiped as a God 
without physical attributes. 

1 John Calvin, Commentaries on the Last Four Books of Moses (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964), 


2:116—-17. 


our nature be liable” to turn aside to substitutions for the true worship of God.!2! “Since 
God has prescribed to us how He would be worshipped by us __[i.e., apart from any 
images whatsoever |, whenever we turn away in the very smallest degree from this 
rule, we make to ourselves other gods, and degrade Him from His right place .”U'3! 
Such divinely prescribed worship is the difference “between true religion and false 
superstitions.”!'4] Thus, though I have offered reasons behind the prohibition of images, 
Calvin rightly would say that God’s prescription of imageless worship is justification 
alone for such worship 

While it is true that there are appearances of God in human form, whether in heav- 
enly visions or otherwise, it is generally acknowledged that these appear to be legiti- 
mate exceptions to the rule, especially since these are living appearances sovereignly 
initiated by God himself and not lifeless images made by humans in the form of parts 
of the creation. There is also general consensus that the second commandment did not 
prohibit the making of images in an artistic way to depict the parts of the creation, as 
long as these representations were not thought to represent God_. While there isa dis- 
tinction between an attempt to worship images of the true God and worshiping pagan 
gods (with or without images) and worshiping their images, the term idolatry in this 
study will refer to all of these, in line with our analysis of the first and second com- 
mandments, especially since biblical authors do not normally distinguish between 
them but consider both to be equally abominable. |15] 


OTHER LITERATURE ON IDOLATRY 


There are a fairamount of books and articles written directly and explicitly on idolatry, 
though many of these explore contemporary forms of idolatry and focus less on the 
notion in the Bible./¢lSome of the pertinent material that has been written will be 


2 John Calvin, Commentaries on the Last Four Books of Moses (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964), 
2127. 

3 John Calvin, Commentaries on the Last Four Books of Moses (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964), 
1:419. 

144 John Calvin, Commentaries on the Last Four Books of Moses (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964), 
1:419. 

15 Curtis, “Idol, Idolatry,” p. 379, and more broadly Rosner, “Idolatry,” p. 571. 


alluded to at various points throughout this book. There is, however, one book that has 
been published recently that is in some respects similar to the present one: Edward P. 
Meadors’s Idolatry and the Hardening of the Heart . Meadors relies on and develops to 
some degree the thesis about idolatry that have I set forth already in some articles and 
in my Revelation commentary, and on which this book will elaborate in more detail.l:7/ 
Consequently, there are places where he states what is my own main thesis of this 
book: that people become like the idols that they worship, that is, they are described as 
becoming like their idolatrous objects of worship are portrayed _ .|'8|For the most part, 
however, Meadors discusses mere examples of idol worship without attempting to give 
examples of the principle of becoming like what we worship and the in-depth nature of 
it. In reality, Meadors’s work traces a bit more the notion of “the hardening of the heart” 


16 See the bibliography compiled by S. F. Eix in Ex Auditu 15 (1999): 143-50, as well as bibliogra- 
phy in the footnotes of the articles in that volume on pp. 19-142; Ehud Ben Zvi, Hosea (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), p. 119, for secondary sources on Old Testament idolatry. Recently, see 
the well-balanced chapter on idolatry in Wright, Mission of God, pp. 136-88. Also, see Stephen C. 
Barton, ed., Idolatry: False Worship in the Bible, Early Judaism and Christianity (Edinburgh: T & T 
Clark International, 2007), though I became aware of this source too late to interact with it in the 
present work. 

7 Indeed, my prior publications on this topic are referred to in his book more than any other 
author’s, which are (1) “Isaiah 6:9—13: A Retributive Taunt Against Idolatry,” Vetus Testamentum 41 
(1991): 257-78; (2) “The Hearing Formula and the Visions of John in Revelation,” in A Vision for 
the Church: Studies in Early Christian Ecclesiology in Honour of J. P. M. Sweet, ed. M. Bockmuehl 
and M. B. Thompson (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1997), pp. 167-80. Meadors also refers to parts of 
my Revelation commentary, though he does not refer to the part where I discuss this idolatry 
topic most directly, where I integrated my earlier articles, on which see my The Book of Revelation, 
NIGTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), pp. 236-39. 

18 See Edward P. Meadors, Idolatry and the Hardening of the Heart (New York: T & T Clark, 2006), 
pref., 2-3, 37-38, 49, 52, 59, 72, 84, 110, 167, 171-172, 190, 194. Most of the important examples 
that he mentions are in dependence on my earlier publications, though he does mention some 
other examples that I did not in my previous publications, but which I also have subsequently and 
independently observed in doing research for this book, and which I will point out as best as I can 


in agreement with him at points throughout the book. 


as a part of idolatry (hence the title of his book), a specific theme I leave virtually 
untouched. He never gives one example of how idols are pictured as having “hard 
hearts.” Consequently, when he then discusses people that Scripture says have hard 
hearts, and he says they have become as hardened as the idols, there is no precedent that 
he can point to as a precise parallel. Generally speaking, I think he is on the right track, 
but, in fact, the reality is that there is no place in Scripture that specifically affirms that 
idols have hard hearts and that those who worship them become as hardened as the 
idols that they worship. Nevertheless, Meadors’s book does have some helpful discus- 
sions on the subject of idolatry.!'9! 

We will look at a number of examples whereby idols are described in a certain way, 
and then those who worship the idols are described in precisely the same manner. I will 
argue that the purpose of the identical description is to indicate mockingly that the 
worshiper, rather than experiencing an expected life-giving blessing, has received a 
curse by becoming as spiritually inanimate, empty, rebellious or shameful as the idol is 
depicted to be. For example, when idols are portrayed with eyes and ears that cannot 
see or hear, their worshipers are described as having eyes and ears but not seeing or 
hearing . Conversely, I will also focus on how the worshipers of the true God reflect his 
image in blessing. All humans have been created to be reflecting beings, and they will 
reflect whatever they are ultimately committed to, whether the true God or some other 
object in the created order. Thus, to repeat the primary theme of this book, we resemble 


what we revere, either for ruin or restoration. 


A BRIEF COMMENT ON THE INTERPRETIVE APPROACH OF THIS BOOK 


Before proceeding to the topic of this book, it is important to discuss the presupposi- 
tions and hermeneutical approach that underlies the way I will interpret Scripture in 
this book. This discussion may be a bit in-depth for the more popular reader, but I have 
tried to distill one of my main approaches to interpreting Scripture to make it commu- 
nicable to a wider audience. Nevertheless, I suspect that there will be moments in the 
remainder of this chapter that some readers will have to exercise patience in following 
my discussion. I believe, however, such patience will pay off by enabling readers to bet- 
ter understand the remainder of the book. 


19] will note the importance of Meadors’s work as the study proceeds. 


An important presupposition underlying this study is the divine inspiration of the 
entire Bible , both Old and New Testaments. This foundational perspective means that 
there is unity to the Bible because it is all God’s Word. While there is certainly signifi- 
cant theological diversity, itis not ultimately irreconcilable diversity. Therefore, there is 
legitimacy in attempting to trace common themes between the Testaments . Though 
interpreters differ about what are the most significant unifying themes, those who 
affirm the ultimate divine authorship of Scripture have a common database with which 
to discuss and debate. |2¢l 

Another important presupposition is that the divine authorial intentions communi- 
cated through human authors are accessible to contemporary readers . Though no 
one can exhaustively comprehend these intentions, they can be sufficiently understood, 
especially for the purposes of salvation, sanctification, and the glorification of God. 24] 

Within this framework of assumptions, I will interpret certain key Old Testament 
texts and will then try to trace how these Old Testament texts are alluded to by later Old 
Testament and New Testament texts. The first question that may arise for some readers 
is whether my interpretations of these so-called key texts and of the subsequent allud- 
ing texts are correct. I will use a method that combines grammatical-historical exegesis 

with canonical-contextual exegesis. First, grammatical-historical exegesis attempts 
to derive the meaning of a passage by examining it in its own literary and historical 
context, paying due attention to problems of grammar and syntax, text-critical vari- 
ants, word meanings, figures of speech, historical background (ancient Near Eastern, 
Jewish or Hellenistic) and theology . By canonical-contextual exegesis I have in 
mind a careful study of a passage’s literary allusions to other Scripture (whether the 


Old Testament in the Old Testament, Old Testament in the New Testament or allusions 


20 For my own understanding of how the inspiration and authority of Scripture is to be under- 
stood, see my forthcoming book, The Erosion of Inerrancy in Evangelicalism (Wheaton: Crossway, 
2008). 

21 See G. K. Beale, “Questions of Authorial Intent, Epistemology, and Presuppositions and Their 
Bearing on the Study of the Old Testament in the New: a Rejoinder to Steve Moyise,” Irish Biblical 
Studies 21 (1999): 1-26, which builds on Kevin J. Vanhoozer, Is There a Meaning in This Text? 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1998) and E. D. Hirsch, Validity in Interpretation (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1967). 


within an author’s own writings, such as, for example, when Paul might make connec- 
tions with something in one of his earlier letters). This is typically referred to today by 
the term intertextuality , atopic experiencing a proliferation of published writings. 7] 
Intertextuality will receive much attention in this work. A number of concerns 
must be kept in mind when working in this area. First, the interpreter must demon- 
strate that a later text actually is literarily linked to an earlier text (whether, e.g., by 
unique wording or a unique concept or both).23! There may be some connections that I 
will draw that other interpreters might not draw. In fact, in this field there are scholars 
who are minimalists and those that are maximalists. Minimalists are leery of seeing 
allusive literary connections, and when they do see them, they are apprehensive of see- 
ing much interpretive significance in them. Indeed, many New Testament scholars 


would not even see that the original meaning of an Old Testament text has anything to 


22 For a sampling of only a few works on intertextuality, in addition to the references to Richard B. 
Hays below, see Intertextuality in Biblical Writings, Festschrift for B. van Iersel, ed. S. Draisma 
(Kampen: J. H. Kok, 1989); Michael A. Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1985); Daniel Boyarin, Intertextuality and the Reading of Midrash (Bloomington and 
Indianoplis: Indiana University Press, 1990); Richard L. Schultz, The Search for Quotation, 
JSOTSup 180 (Sheffield, U.K.: Sheffield Academic, 1999), and the accompanying bibliography; 
Richard L. Schultz, “The Ties That Bind: Intertextuality, the Identification of Verbal Parallels and 
Reading Strategies in the Book of the Twelve,” in Thematic Threads in the Book of the Twelve, ed. P. 
L. Redditt and A. Schart, BZAW 325 (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 2003), pp. 27—45. The emerging field 
of the use of the Old Testament in the Old Testament and the well-established field of the use of 
the Old Testament in the New Testament provide numerous studies of the same phenomenon; a 
sampling of the latter can be found in G. K. Beale and D. A. Carson, Commentary on the New Tes- 
tament Use of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2007). 

?3 The word intertextuality is defined variously. I use the term synonymously with allusion: the 
intentional use of an earlier text by the author of a later text. Others would distinguish the two 
terms, defining allusion as I just have and intertextuality as the synchronic study of multiple link- 
ages among texts that are not the result of authorial intent but are considered often only from the 
reader’s viewpoint (for elaboration of the distinction, see B. D. Sommer, “Exegesis, Allusion and 
Intertextuality in the Hebrew Bible, a Response to Lyle Eslinger, Vetus Testamentum 46 (1996): 
486-89. 


do with the New Testament use of it, even when there are formal quotations of such 
texts. I am a maximalist, which means that I am open to exploring more intertextual 
connections than others might be. Nevertheless, that does not mean that Iam happy to 
eisegete (read into) such links, but I attempt to give a reasonable explanation for each 
literary connection and interpretation of that connection that I propose. All such pro- 
posed connections have degrees of possibility and probability. The connections that I 
will propose will be those whose validity I see to be probable. Nevertheless, not all will 
agree with the connections that I draw or the interpretations that I draw from these 
links. 

Among the important criteria for determining the validity of allusions from earlier 
biblical texts in later ones are: (1) the earlier text had to be easily available to the author, 
(2) volume (how clear is the reference verbally?l24I), (3) recurrence or clustering (how 
often does the alluding author [e.g., Isaiah or Paul] cite the earlier Old Testament refer- 
ence, or how often does he refer to the same Old Testament context elsewhere?), (4) 
thematic coherence (how well does the Old Testament reference fit into the later 
author’s overall line of argument?l25!), (5) satisfaction (does it make sense of the 
author’s larger contextual argument?), (6) historical plausibility (does the historical 
situation allow for the possibility that the author could have intended the Old Testa- 
ment reference and for the readers/hearers to have comprehended it?l241) (7) history of 
interpretation (have other interpreters discerned the same Old Testament allusions or 
echoes in these later texts?). These criteria can have a cumulative effect in pointing to 
the probability of the presence of an Old Testament allusion.?7] Ultimately, what mat- 


24 Here, for example, in mind is the number of shared verbal terms and their uniqueness, though 
when reproduced phrases and not just words are used the probability of the allusion is enhanced 
even more. 

25 A knowledge of the context alluded to is very important in order to better apprehend the text 
that has made the allusion (this is close to a criterion offered by Schultz, Search for Quotation, 
224-27). 

26 Could the reader or audience have been expected to be aware of the allusion, particularly a brief 
one? (cf. Schultz, Search for Quotation, 231, 236). 

?7 These criteria which here are applied to both Old Testament and New Testament intertexual 


uses are taken from Richard B. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven, Conn.: 


ters most is uniqueness of a word, word combination, word order or even of theme (if 
the latter is especially unique). Nevertheless, it needs to be remembered that weighing 
the evidence for recognizing allusions is not an exact science but is a kind of art.l28) 

Nevertheless, readers will make different judgments on the basis of the same evi- 
dence, some categorizing a reference as probable, and others viewing the same refer- 
ence as only possible or even so faint as not to merit analysis. I have tried to include for 
study in this book those Old Testament allusions whose validity are attested by suffi- 
cient evidence and that I consider to be probable (this includes not only references made 
by New Testament writers but those made by later Old Testament writers of earlier Old 
Testament texts). Some may still wonder, however, whether an author has intended to 
make a particular allusion, and they may ask, If the author really intended to convey all 
the meaning from an Old Testament text for which Iam contending, should he not have 
made the explanation and the links with that text more explicit? In some of these cases I 
would allow for the possibility that later authors (like Paul) may have merely presup- 
posed the Old Testament association in their mind, since they were such deep and long- 
experienced readers of the Old Testament Scriptures. This would not mean that there is 
no semantic link with the Old Testament text under discussion, but rather that the 
author was either unconscious of making the reference or was not necessarily intending 
his audience to pick up on the allusion or echo. In either case, identification of the refer- 
ence and enhancement of meaning that comes from the context of the source text may 
well disclose the author’s underlying or implicit presuppositions, which form the basis 
for his explicit statements in the text.?291 


Yale University Press, 1989), pp. 29-33, on which he elaborates further in The Conversion of the 
Imagination (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), pp. 34-44, in order to discern echoes of the Old 
Testament in Paul. There are also helpful works that discuss similar criteria for identifying allu- 
sions made by later OT writers of earlier OT passages: e.g., among others, see Schultz, Search for 
Quotation, 22-239; idem., “The Ties that Bind”; Sommer, “Exegesis, Allusion and Intertextuality,” 
who also cite sources in this respect for further consultation. For a case-by-case analysis of signif- 
icant inner biblical allusions, see, e.g., Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel. 

28 On which, e.g., see Sommer, “Exegesis, Allusion and Intertextuality,” 485-86. One can lay out 
elaborate introductory criteria for verifying allusions, but in the end, what either carries or does 


not carry persuasion is the case-by-case analysis of each particular allusion under study. 


If the presupposition that God ultimately has authored the canon is correct, then 
later parts of Scripture unpack the “thick description” of earlier parts. This may mean in 
some cases that secondary ideas of an Old Testament text are seen to be developed in 
the later alluding text. This also means that there is a reciprocal relationship between 
New is concealed, in the New, the Old is revealed) (Quaest. Hept. 2.73);/3°l Augustine’s 
dictum is applicable likewise to the use of the Old Testament in the Old Testament). This 
is a basic Reformational approach: Scripture interprets Scripture . Some scholars are 
dubious or even outright doubtful about this back-and-forth approach, even those who 
may hold to the inspiration of the Bible; many of these appear to prefer a more linear 
development among related texts and are leery of reading the meaning of later texts 
back into the earlier texts. My view is that if a later text is truly unpacking the idea of an 
earlier text, then the meaning developed by the later text was originally included in the 
“thick meaning” of the earlier text. I think both approaches have validity, though, of 
course, one can misuse this method (or any other) in an uncontrolled or wrong manner. 
Sometimes it can be virtually impossible to precisely date two OT texts that are verbally 
and thus intertextually linked to one another, since they may have been written around 
the same general time. Thus, rather than trying to speculate about how one might be 
later than and might develop the other text, sometimes it is better to see that both area 
commentary on one another. As Brevard Childs says with respect to the clear link 
between Isaiah 2:1—4 and Micah 4:1-3, which are almost impossible to date exactly in 
terms of what book was written first, “the two [texts] are to be heard together for 
mutual enrichment within the larger corpus” of the canon, which has shaped them and 
caused them to mould one another.|31! R. L. Schultz says that this assessment can be 
applicable to intended verbal parallels elsewhere “in the prophetic corpus or within the 
Hebrew Bible as a whole.”|32] We will come across some cases like this in chapter 3 of our 


?9 This paragraph is adapted from my “Colossians and Philemon,” in Commentary on the New Tes- 
tament Use of the Old Testament, p. 842. 

30 Translation by Jan Walgrave, Unfolding Revelation: The Nature of Doctrinal Development 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1972), p. 53. 

31B. S. Childs, Introduction to the Old Testament as Scripture (London: SCM, 1979), p. 438. 

32 Schultz, “The Ties That Bind,” 45 (for bibliography note that the full article is found on pp. 


study (especially with respect to discussion of Hos 4:7; Ps 106:18; 2 Kings 17:15, and Jer 
2:5, 11). Even when I disagree with higher critical datings of OT books, those with whom 
I disagree and yet who still hold a view of an authoritative canon may still ultimately see 
the two texts as mutually interpretive of one another. 

The academic guild, including many evangelical Old Testament scholars, does not 
typically think that reading the meaning of later texts into earlier ones is a valid 
hermeneutical approach. I have used this particular dual intertextual approach in an 
an example of the kind of approach that I will be following in the present work.|33] have 
also been attempting to analyze the thorny issues of the Old Testament in the New Tes- 
tament for years, and readers may consult some of my explorations in which I have 
tried to address these vexed matters. |34l 

In fact, together with my above-mentioned work on the temple, Iam trying to forge a 
newer way of doing biblical theology in the English-speaking world. That is, most past 
attempts at doing whole-Bible biblical theologies have focused on tracing themes 
through various biblical books or through the Bible generally. A perennial problem 
with this approach is how one decides which themes are the most dominant to trace and 
develop. I am attempting to focus on and interpret those Old Testament texts that I see 
being repeatedly alluded to and quoted in subsequent Scripture, both later in the Old 
Testament and in the New Testament. This should provide more objectivity in deciding 
what to trace as key biblical-theological themes, since these are the very themes that 
Scripture itself textually develops. 

A particularly difficult issue in the present project is determining how much of the 
contextual meaning of an earlier text alluded to in a later text carries over into the later 
text. This is the source of much discussion and many debates in the field of intertextual- 
ity. I will typically argue that the central ideas of the earlier texts are developed in the 
subsequent texts, though sometimes even what may be considered secondary ideas may 


27-45). 

33 The full title is The Temple and the Church’s Mission: A Biblical Theology of the Dwelling Place of 
God, NSBT 17 (Downers Grove, IIl.: InterVarsity Press, 2004). 

34 E.g., see Beale, Revelation, including the bibliography therein to other works on the subject by 


Beale. 


have an impact on the later alluding passage. At times it may be appropriate to tease out 
from the later text a subtle influence from the earlier text. Such teasing out is based on 
hints in the immediate context of the alluding verse that suggest the idea of the text 
alluded to may be present. We may refer to such phenomena as an earlier text’s echoes 
or reverberations in later texts. In this respect, a text may “allude to an earlier text in a 
way that evokes resonances of the earlier text beyond those explicitly cited [in the later 
text]. The result is that the interpretation ... requires the reader to recover unstated or 
suppressed correspondences between the two texts.”135! What this means is that we 
“must go back and examine the wider contexts in the scriptural precursors to under- 
stand the ... effects produced by the intertextual connections.” 3] In this connection, part of 
the work of biblical theology is to observe the interpretive links between passages that 
are clearly literarily connected (such as quotations in the New Testament). In so doing, 
part of this task is to discern such interpretive links that are not verbally stated by the 
writer making the quotation or allusion. 

In this respect, a particular difference of opinion will likely arise in my understand- 
ing of how some of the Old Testament texts about idolatry (e.g., especially Isaiah 6) are 
used in the New Testament. Some would say that even if my view of the idolatrous 
meaning of Isaiah 6 is right (see chap. 2), that this is not carried over into the quotations 
of Isaiah 6 in the four Gospels and in Acts. I will argue that this meaning is still included 
and that this fits Israel’s idolatry at the time of the first century, which was not bowing 
down to cult images but trusting in tradition instead of God and his living Word . Even 
though the words idol or idolatry occur rarely in the Gospels, I believe a compelling case 
can be made on the conceptual level that human-made tradition was Israel’s idol. In 
other words, there is a biblical-theological problem in the New Testament in compari- 
son to the Old Testament : why is the Old Testament so soaked with the explicit prob- 
lem of Israel’s idolatry, but the New Testament is not so occupied with this subject? The 
Gospels and other New Testament books barely make reference to it overtly (though it 
is true that parts of Acts and Paul contain some mention of it, while Revelation has even 
more discussion of the topic). Shall we conclude that the problem of idolatry stopped or 


was not much of a problem in later Israel’s history during Jesus’ time, or was not a prob- 


35 Hays, Conversion of the Imagination, p. 2. 


36 Hays, Conversion of the Imagination, pp. 2-3. 


lem of the first-century church? This is not a satisfying solution, as I will argue later. 

Along these lines, Richard Hays touches on the problematic issue about how much a 
New Testament author (and I would include Old Testament authors) can develop an ear- 
lier Old Testament text and whether or not such creative developments still remain 
within the original conceptual contours of the Old Testament context. He speaks about 
“the power of texts to engender unforeseen interpretations that may transcend the orig- 
inal authorial intention and historical setting.”|37!This is not to be seen as an argument 
for a radical reader-response approach (where there is lack of concern for original 
authorial intention) but a reading whereby one continues to see how an Old Testament 
text keeps imposing its original sense on the later text’s author (albeit sometimes sub- 
liminally), even as that author is creatively developing that original sense beyond what 
may appear to be the surface meaning of that Old Testament text. 38] 

Thus New Testament, or Old Testament writers before them, can build on earlier Old 
Testament texts that they interpret and develop creatively, though the creativity is to be 
seen in understanding such texts in the light of the further developments of a redemp- 
tive-historical epoch in the Old Testament, or developments in the light of the later 
events of Christ’s coming and work. In this respect, part of the creative development lies 
merely in the fact that fulfillment always fleshes out prior prophecy in a way that, to 
some degree, would have been unforeseen by earlier Old Testament prophets. Another 
way to say this is that progressive revelation always reveals things not as clearly seen 
earlier. Geerhardus Vos’s metaphor for this creative development between the Testa- 
ments is that Old Testament prophecies and texts are like seeds and later Old Testament 
and New Testament understandings of the same texts are like plants growing from the 
seeds and flowering ; from one angle the full-bloomed plant may not look like the 
seed (as in botanical comparisons), but careful exegesis of both Old and New contexts 
can show, at least, some of the organic connections. 

This is a difficult hermeneutical notion, so perhaps one more illustration might help 
to explain it. Suppose I say, “Nothing pleases me so much as the Third Symphony of 
Beethoven and other similar kinds of music.” In response, a friend might ask, “Does it 
please you more than a walk during a beautiful spring day?” My friend has misunder- 


37 Hays, Conversion of the Imagination, p. 169. 


38 Hays, Conversion of the Imagination, pp. 173-76. 


stood me by taking me too literally. I was speaking in hyperbole, so that a walk during a 
beautiful spring day was not one of the things that fell under what I meant by “things 
that please me,” for indeed such a walk might please me just as much as Beethoven’s 
Third. I used “nothing” as a hyperbole to stand for “no other comparable work of musi- 
cal art.” How did I know that “a walk during a beautiful spring day” was not to be 
included within the specific class of “things that please me”? Some overriding principle 
in my meaning must have determined that “a walk during a beautiful spring day” was 
excluded from what I meant, and that Elvis Presley’s “You Ain’t Nothing but a Hound 
Dog” was also not intended as a musical genre that I had in mind, along with a number 
of other nonclassical music compositions. This is the case because I intended to refer to 
a particular type of “thing that pleases me” and “willed all possible members belonging 
to that type” 39] and excluded others not falling within the boundary of comparable clas- 
sical and baroque compositions. Certainly, my conscious intention did not include all 
musical works which please me but only a select few, nor was there before my mind’s 
eye all musical pieces that do not please, but only a few. If my friend were to ask me if I 
would include Bach’s Mass in B Minor as works which especially please me, I would say 
yes, even though my conscious intention was to include explicitly only Beethoven’s 
Third and, implicitly, Handel’s Messiah, Bach’s Brandenburg Concertos, and Vivaldi’s 
Four Seasons. My friend could suggest more musical pieces that I would also include 
and exclude in my willed musical type, but which were neither part of my explicit 
statement nor even part of my implicit conscious intention.!4°l Such implicit meanings 
within my “willed type” can be called implications of the explicit verbal meaning!41! or 
an unpacking of or development of my thickly described statement about music. 

The same interpretive dynamic that existed between my statement about music and 
my friend’s interpretation thereof is applicable to how later biblical writers interpret 
earlier ones, and it explains what I meant earlier when I said that some of these later 
interpretations may go beyond the original conscious authorial intention of the earlier 


39 Hirsch, Validity in Interpretation, p. 49. 

4° This illustration about classical music has been adapted, with a few changes, from Hirsch, 
Validity in Interpretation, pp. 48-49. 

4 This illustration about classical music has been adapted, with a few changes, from Hirsch, Valid- 


ity in Interpretation, pp. 61-67. 


author’s statements, thus creatively developing them but still in line with and consis- 
tent with the willed type of the earlier statement made. 

This notion of a “willed type” is instructive for understanding and analyzing the use 
of the Old Testament. First, when a New Testament author alludes to a particular text, it 
could be asked which feature of the Old Testament context does he have in mind, since 
it is apparent that New Testament writers have varying degrees of contextual awareness 
when they make reference to an Old Testament passage. In each case the New Testa- 
ment writer probably has some specific feature in mind explicitly that more often than 
not is apparent to most readers, and perhaps implicitly he had other features con- 
sciously in mind but which are not apparent in his written expression. If we had oppor- 
tunity to ask him directly after he had written what other implicit features he had in 
mind, he would probably acknowledge some. Even if we asked him whether or not 
some other contextual features of the Old Testament text could be included in his 
unconscious intention (or within the parameters of his willed type), he would probably 
acknowledge some more.|42!To go beyond what is apparently his clear, explicit instance 
of the willed type is a matter of guesswork on the part of the interpreter, involving vary- 
ing degrees of possibility and probability (indeed, sometimes it is difficult to know 
whether or not a New Testament writer even is conscious of some of the very Old Tes- 
tament references themselves, which are apparent to commentators but could be the 
mere result of a mind so saturated with Old Testament language and ideas that they are 
unconsciously expressed)./43| Such multiple meanings should not be confused with the 
notion of allegory or the kind of contradictory, multiple meanings for which some 
reader-response critics argue, but they are unpacked layers of a prior thickly described 
text.[44l 


42 Perhaps this is what S. Moyise has in mind when he says with respect to John’s use of Psalm 89 
in Rev. 1:5, “That is not to say that discussion of the effect of intertextual echo must be limited to 
John’s conscious intention. There is no reason to assume that John thought out all the possibilities 
of bringing Psalm 89 into a relationship with the living Christ in Rev 1:5” (The Old Testament in 
the Book of Revelation, JSNTSupp 115 [Sheffield, U.K.: Sheffield Academic, 1995], p. 118). 

43 See further Beale, John’s Use of the Old Testament in Revelation, pp. 163-67. 

44 This is consistent with Christine Helmer, who rightly says that “biblical texts are theologically 


underdetermined,” and are within other subsequent scriptural interpretation “rewritten ... con- 


All of this is to say that I will be making interpretive explorations like this in the study 
of how Old Testament texts use earlier Old Testament texts and how the New Testament 
uses the Old. While some of my readers may not agree with some of the subtle implica- 
tions that I draw or tease out of Old Testament texts, I hope, at least, that they can appre- 
ciate the general approach that I am attempting to follow and that there is legitimate 
difference of opinion in these matters. Some may view that at times I am doing histori- 
cal-grammatical exegesis or canonical biblical exegesis, others that I am doing eisegesis, 
but sometimes I am doing hyperegesis—going beyond the Old Testament authors’ con- 
scious original intention, not violating it but transcending it by creatively developing it 
in the ongoing light of progressive revelation and consistently within the parameters of 
the willed type of the original utterance .Some of the intertextual studies in this book, 
however, will contend that a subtle or implicit idea discerned in an earlier Old Testa- 
ment text is developed more explicitly by later Old Testament or New Testament texts. 
For example, this will be argued in the case of how later Scripture (Hos 4:7; Ps 106:20; 
Jer 2:11; Rom 1:21, 23; 1 Cor 10:7, 18-21) interprets the golden calf episode of Exodus 32. 

The genre of a “whole Bible” biblical theology project on a topic does not allow typi- 
cally a thorough exegesis of every passage being addressed. Many of the texts more 
briefly discussed receive their validity from the cumulative evidence of the whole book. 
In such an undertaking where we are looking for the development of a theme we might 
be tempted to see too much and thus eisegete the theme into a passage where it really 


to works on biblical theology: 


textualized, actualized, and interpreted ... through processes of the texts’ recontextualization and 
reconceptualization”; such texts “by virtue of their ... incorporation into larger genre sequences 
[of later canonical books] lay claims at different textual layers to different theological 
meanings” (“Introduction: Multivalence in Biblical Theology,” in The Multivalence of Biblical 
Texts and Theological Meanings, ed. C. Helmer, SBL Symposium Series 37 [Atlanta: Society of Bib- 
lical Literature, 2000], pp. 3-4). My only qualification of the preceding is that, while I can see the 
same texts yielding a plurality of interpretations by subsequent scriptural and postscriptural 
interpreters, I would not see such interpretations to be mutually exclusive of one another (if that 
is what Helmer means by “different”) but a development of an original thick expression of an 


authorial speech act. 


I frequently tell my doctoral students as they embark on their research that 
dissertations in the broad field of the arts disciplines, including biblical and 
theological disciplines, can, at the risk of slight oversimplification, be divided 
into two camps. In the first camp, the student begins with an idea, a fresh 
insight, a thesis he or she would like to test against the evidence. In the sec- 
ond, the student has no thesis to begin with but would like to explore the 
evidence in a certain domain to see exactly what is going on in a group [of] 
texts and admits to uncertainty about what the outcome will be. The advan- 
tage of the first kind of thesis is that the work is exciting from the beginning 
and directed by the thesis that is being tested; the danger is that, unless the 
student takes extraordinary precautions and proves to be remarkably self- 
critical, the temptation to domesticate the evidence in order to defend the 
thesis becomes well-nigh irresistible. The advantage of the second kind of 
thesis is that it is likely to produce more even-handed results than the first, 
since the researcher has no axe to grind and is therefore more likely to follow 
the evidence wherever it leads; the danger is that there may not be much of a 
thesis at the end of the process, but merely a lot of well-organized data. In 
reality, of course, dissertation projects regularly straddle both camps in vari- 


ous ways. |45] 


This book definitely falls into the first camp_ . I have a specific thesis about idolatry 
and I have tried to isolate those passages in the Bible where I believe that my thesis is 
expressed. At times this thesis becomes a lens through which to see some passages in a 
way not otherwise seen. This lens may also cause me to see things in a passage that are 
not there. Therefore, eisegesis may happen in this book, but I have tried to be aware of 
this pitfall and have tried to step around such dangers in order not to domesticate the 
evidence. Of course, readers will have to decide whether I have been cautious enough 
and exercised due restraint or have fallen into the eisegetical pits. It will be at these pre- 
cise points that I will be contending that I am teasing out some of the subtle layers of the 
thick significance of the earlier passage being alluded to or of the passage being 


exegeted. In a number of difficult cases I will cite some commentators who are in 


45 D, A. Carson, review of Judgment and Justification in Early Judaism and the Apostle Paul by Chris 


VanLandingham, Review of Biblical Literature 12 (2007). 
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agreement with my proposal, while other commentators not mentioned have not 
argued against my proposal but have simply not mentioned the possibility of it. There- 
fore, I plead for appreciation of the genre within which I am writing and the approach 
that Iam employing. Similarly, I ask that readers try to exercise a balance between a 
hermeneutic of love and a hermeneutic of suspicion, just as I need to exercise a similar 
balance between a hermeneutic of retrieval and ahermeneutic of suspicion. 

Consequently, a typical strategy of argumentation throughout this book will be to 
adduce several lines of evidence in favor of a particular interpretation, literary connec- 
tion and its interpretive implications. Some of the evidence will be stronger than oth- 
ers, but when all of the relevant material is viewed as a whole, the less convincing mate- 
rial should become more significant than when seen by itself. Therefore, it will some- 
times be true that some of the arguments in favor of an interpretation will not stand on 
their own but are intended to take on more persuasive power when viewed in light of 
the other angles of reasoning. And even when this may not be the case, the design is 
that the overall weight of the cumulative arguments points to the plausibility or proba- 
bility of the main idea or literary connection being contended for. 

In light of this, I would categorize my biblical-theological approach to be canonical, 
genetic-progressive (or organically developmental), and intertextual. 

This project is perhaps a bit more difficult than my book on a biblical theology of the 
temple, since it deals with a more subtle theme: I am not trying to follow the broad 
theme of idolatry throughout the canon, but I am attempting to trace the specific 
notion concerning idolatry that the worshiper becomes like that which is worshiped, 
which has been little discussed in past works on idolatry. What makes the study also 
challenging is that my own area of research and teaching is in the New Testament, 
whereas much of this book covers the Old Testament. Nevertheless, Christian scholars 
should be able to work competently in both Testaments, and since I also have some 
training in the area of the Old Testament, I have ventured forth where many New Tes- 
tament researchers fear to tread. Hopefully, my shortcomings and relative lack of expe- 
rience in this area will not pose insurmountable obstacles to accomplishing this under- 
taking effectively. 

Perhaps a word about the intended audience of this book is appropriate. The book is 
primarily aimed at serious Christian readers—both people in the church who are not 
scholars and college or graduate theology students. However, I hope that the book will 
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also contribute to biblical scholarship, especially the area of biblical theology. Attempt- 
ing to communicate to both kinds of audiences is a tightwire act: if there is not enough 
argumentation in a number of areas, some scholars may be dissatisfied, but if there is 
too much for the scholar, the serious lay reader will be overwhelmed. So, I will try to 
walk that tightwire as best I can. It needs to be underscored that this book focuses on 
biblical interpretation and biblical theology, and much less on practical application of 
these truths in the modern world (this will be the subject of the last chapter). Neverthe- 
less, I hope that the reader may glean theological principles with a view to living as a 
faithful Christian in an idolatrous world. 

I will now proceed to address the nature of idolatry, particularly as it relates to how 
the spiritual nature of the idolater takes on the spiritual nature of the idol that is 
revered. The subject of how God’s faithful people reflect him by worshiping him will 
also be addressed to an extent, though this topic will occupy an entire subsequent chap- 
ter, after the problem ofidolatry has been laid out sufficiently in the following chapters. 
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Z 


A Foundational Example of Becoming Like What 
We Worship 


Isaiah 6 


We are going to analyze what the Israelites reflected by looking first at Isaiah 6, which 
contains threads that go back to the beginning of Israel’s history. The passage not only 
contains themes that have roots in Israel’s beginning but also that go forward into sub- 
sequent parts of the Old Testament, the New Testament and even to the last book of the 
Bible. Therefore, it is through the lens of this Old Testament passage that we will get a 
snapshot of the story of Israel’s sin, both how that story started and how it developed, 


them. In this respect Isaiah 6is a classic passage to study. This passage will be analyzed 

more fully than others in subsequent chapters because it lays out the principle of this 
book most clearly, it is often alluded to by later Old Testament and New Testament 
authors, and it also alludes to earlier passages in the Old Testament. So, I ask for your 
patience as we follow the interpretive winding path of Isaiah 6, one of the most difficult 


passages in all of the Old Testament. |] 


1In the year of King Uzziah’s death I saw the Lord sitting on a throne, lofty and exalted, 
with the train of His robe filling the temple. 

?Seraphim stood above Him, each having six wings: with two he covered his face, and 
with two he covered his feet, and with two he flew. 

3And one called out to another and said, “Holy, Holy, Holy, is the LorD of hosts, the 
whole earth is full of His glory.” 


1TIn fact, because chaps. 2—3 contain in-depth analysis of some Old Testament texts and are foun- 
dational for much of the rest of the book, I recommend that the reader read through the body of 
each of these chapters first to get the overall flow of the argument before extensive consultation 


of the footnotes. 


4And the foundations of the thresholds trembled at the voice of him who called out, while 
the temple was filling with smoke. 
5Then I said, “Woe is me, for Iam ruined! Because Iam a man of unclean lips, 
And I live among a people of unclean lips; 
For my eyes have seen the King, the LorD of hosts.” 
Then one of the seraphim flew to me with a burning coal in his hand, which he had 
taken from the altar with tongs. 
7He touched my mouth with it and said, “Behold, this has touched your lips; and your 
iniquity is taken away and your sin is forgiven.” 
8Then I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, “Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” 
Then I said, “Here am I. Send me!” 
9And He said, “Go, and tell this people: 
Keep on listening, but do not perceive; 
Keep on looking, but do not understand.’ 
10“Render the hearts of this people insensitive, Their ears dull, 
And their eyes dim, 
Otherwise they might see with their eyes, 
Hear with their ears, 
Understand with their hearts, And return and be healed.” 
“Then I said, “Lord, how long?” And He answered, 
“Until cities are devastated and without inhabitant, 
Houses are without people 
And the land is utterly desolate, 
“The LORD has removed men far away, 
And the forsaken places are many in the midst of the land. 
13“Yet there will be a tenth portion in it, 
And it will again be subject to burning, 
Like a terebinth or an oak 
Whose stump remains when it is felled. 
The holy seed is its stump.” (Is 6:1-13) 


? The default English translation of the Bible that will be quoted in this book is the New American 


Standard Bible, though when there are variations from this, it is either because of the author’s 
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THE THEOLOGICAL PROBLEM POSED BY Isaiah 6 


This message which the prophet Isaiah was commissioned to deliver to Israel has gener- 
ated much literature, partly because of its difficult theology, especially with respect to 
to be using the prophet’s preaching as the instrument through which he causes Israel’s 
unbelief. What is the basis for Yahweh’s righteousness and justice in hardening Israel 
through Isaiah’s message? A possible and apparently unexplored perspective could be 
that Isaiah 6:9—13 forms a specific part of a literary tirade against Israel’s idolatry 

While this text has been understood as a pronouncement of judgment because of 
covenant disloyalty in general, there has been no suggestion that it may be a punish- 
ment tied specifically to the nation’s sin of idolatry. The following analysis proposes 
that Isaiah 6:9—13 is a pronouncement of judgment on Israel’s idolatry, which appears to 
serve as the essential sin representing the whole of the nation’s covenantal disobedience 

. After looking at Isaiah 6, the following chapters of this book will show how this idea 
is developed through-out the rest of the Old Testament and into the New. 

In verse 9 Isaiah is first commanded to go and give a message from God to the people. 
The second and third lines of verse 9 continue with a command from Isaiah to the peo- 
ple that they misunderstand God’s revelation. The phrases “do not perceive” and “do not 
understand” are part of the command.!3l How could God command his people not to 
comprehend his word? The imperative is compounded in verse 10, where God again 
commands the prophet to speak to Israel in such a way that they would be “insensitive” 
to God’s spiritual message of salvation, so that they would not hear, see or understand 
spiritually in order that they would not “return” to God from their sin and “be healed.” 
This is strong theological medicine; some might even say it is divine poison. Commenta- 
tors have been so dumbfounded by this that one has even said that Isaiah really did not 
have this vision. Instead, at the end of his ministry, after seeing that the majority of the 
nation was unrepentant and idolatrous, he became psychologically depressed and con- 
cluded that he had failed as a pastoral prophet, perhaps because he thought that he was 
a pathetic prophetic preacher and counselor. Consequently, facing such a psychological 


own translation or stylistic preference. 
3 Both of the parallel lines in Hebrew have an imperative followed by a jussive form, which is 


equivalent to an imperative. 
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and spiritual crisis, he decided to blame his failure on God./4l Because God said, “It was 
not your fault, Isaiah, because I was going to harden them anyway,” Isaiah said to him- 
self, “I really succeeded.” But that particular view cannot be supported by a careful 
interpretive analysis of the passage, and it is inconsistent with the authoritative nature 
of the vision and commission (portrayed as coming from God). 

But what are we to make of this difficult language? If God appeared to us and said, 
“When you preach your sermon or give your Bible study or lecture to your theology 
students or share the gospel with someone, I want you to harden the peoples’ hearts in 
doing so, in order that they won't be saved but destroyed.” If God appeared to us that 
way, I am sure we would either seek counsel or we might keep reading the Scriptures 
and look for another word from the Lord. However, Isaiah did not. What is going on 
here? How in the world can we make sense of this passage and still believe in a good and 
holy God who cares for his flock? Is this how God cares for his flock? How can a holy and 
righteous God harden people’s hearts in order that they will not be spiritually healed 
but eternally destroyed? Ironically, this passage contains one of the most famous decla- 
rations of God’s holiness in all of the Bible (“Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lorp” [v. 3], which is 
quoted in Rev 4:8). 

To put the difficult words of verses 9-10 into better perspective, a careful study of the 
chapter together with relevant parallels elsewhere in Isaiah and the Old Testament is 
needed. 

Isaiah 6 divides into four parts: (1) in verses 1-4 God is praised for his holiness; (2) in 
verses 5-7, unholy Isaiah is declared to be forgiven; (3) verses 8-10 are Isaiah’s 
prophetic commission to deafen and blind Israel and to cause them not to understand 
God’s word; (4) verses 11-13 give the effects ofthe commission . Verse 3 affirms, “Holy, 
Holy, Holy is the LorD of hosts, the whole earth is full of His glory.” Because God is set 
apart in his attributes in a way that no one else is, he is perfect in every attribute, not 
only in moral purity. So, he is to be glorified and respected for the sum total of his 
attributes. In verses 5—7 we find that Isaiah, even though sinful, is declared to be holy by 
the forgiving grace of God. Isaiah says in verse 5, “I am a man of unclean lips. I live 
among the people of unclean lips. I have seen the holy LorD.” In verse 6 a seraph comes 
to Isaiah with burning coals in his hand, and in verse 7 he touches Isaiah’s mouth to 


4 Mordecia M. Kaplan, “Isaiah 6:1-11,” JBL 45 (1926): 251-59. 
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symbolize that Isaiah has experienced the forgiving grace of God. Isaiah is declared holy 
by the God who is holy, and Isaiah’s life is to be lived to the redounding of the glory of 
God. He hasn’t made himself holy; God has declared him to be holy. After Isaiah is for- 
given for his unholiness, God chooses him to address prophetically unholy Israel, and 
so he commissions him as a prophet. Isaiah is one who reveres God and, therefore, resem- 
bles God’s holiness, resulting in restoration and choice as a prophet (Is 6:5-7). 

But there is a problem. After the narration of God’s holiness being glorified and Isa- 
iah’s life declared holy even though sinful, now in verses 8-10 we find the verdict pro- 
nounced on Israel. Notice again verse 8: “I heard the voice of the Lord saying, ‘Whom 
shall I send and who will go for us?’” Then Isaiah said, “Here Iam, send me.” And, to 
paraphrase, God said, “Isaiah, go and command this people, ‘People, surely listen but 
don’t perceive what I am saying, keep looking but don’t understand what I am say- 


>” 


ing’ ” (v. 9).[5|4nd God says to Isaiah, “Isaiah, here is the imperative to you: make the 
hearts of the people insensitive to my word, even while you are preaching it. Make their 
ears dull, their eyes dim, so they will not be saved” (v. 10). 

What are we to make of this? As we look at this text it is certainly a verdict of guilt on 
Israel. But why is this so harsh? Is this a cruel lightening bolt sent by God out of the Isa- 
ianic blue? Is this just a thunderbolt sent willy-nilly: “Isaiah, I want you to make them 
spiritually numb through your preaching”? How can God be good and just, if that is the 
case? Well, we find a reason for this in Isaiah’s ministry. This is a time after many hun- 
dreds of years that Israel has sinned and sinned and sinned and sinned, and now a decla- 
ration of “guilty” is coming upon this generation . What we find here is that this is not 
a capricious divine act. The literary context of Isaiah 6:1-13 makes sense of these words 
and of the justice and holiness of God. They are being judged because of unrepented 
sins. But for what kind of sins are they being judged? The broader context of Isaiah 


and of other Old Testament books will also help us to answer this. 


ISAIAH 6:9-10 AS A JUDGMENT FOR IDOLATRY 


5 To reiterate and expand on a crucial observation, in the Hebrew these negative statements “do 
not perceive” and “do not understand” are a command (specifically these are second person plural 
imperfect jussive forms with a preceding negative particle, having an imperatival sense). 


© The first three verbal forms of v. 10 are Hebrew imperatives. 
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Although ISAIAH 6:9—10 may not at first glance appear to be associated with idolatry, a 
linguistic and conceptual analysis of its surrounding context and parallel passages 
reveals the notion of idolatry. In other words my contention is that though the actual 
word idol, or idolatry, does not occur in Isaiah 6:9—13, the concept is there. This is 
what I will now set out to demonstrate. 

Whenever the organs of spiritual perception were seen to be not functioning, a cer- 
tain kind of language was used. We might call this sensory-organ-malfunction lan- 
guage. When this language is used in the Old Testament, almost without exception, it 
refers not just to sinners in general but to only one particular kind of sin—the sin of idol 
worship! This needs first to be demonstrated, then the question must be asked, Why 
are idolaters said to be people who have ears but cannot hear and have eyes but cannot 
see ? Why are other kinds of sinners, such as murderers, liars, thieves and covetous 
people not portrayed in this particular manner? 

The unique portrayal of idol worshipers as being blind and deaf. First, Isaiah elsewhere 
sees that idolaters are uniquely those people who have ears but can’t hear and eyes but 


can’tsee_ .Isaiah 42:17—20 affirms, 


7They will be turned back and be utterly put to shame, 
Who trust in idols, 
Who say to molten images, 
“You are our gods.” 
8Hear, you deaf! 
And look, you blind, that you may see. 
9Who is blind but My servant [Israel] , 
Or so deaf as My messenger [Israel] whom I send? 
Who is so blind as he that is at peace with Me, 
Or so blind as the servant of the LorD? 
20You have seen many things, but you do not observe them; 
Your ears are open, but none hears. 


Verse 17Speaks of Israel, “They will be turned back and utterly put to shame.” Who 
“will be turned back”? Those “who trust in idols.” Who will be “put to shame”? Those 


>” 


“who say to molten images ‘you are our gods.’” Now, how is God going to address these 


idol worshipers? “Hear you deaf, look you blind that you may see. Who is blind but my 
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servant [Israel], or so deaf as my messenger whom I send or so blindas he that [claims to 
be] at peace with me.” They had “seen many things,” but failed spiritually to observe. 
Their eyes and ears were open, “but none hears.” 

This kind of language is repeated throughout Isaiah. So also Isaiah 43:8, 10 says, 


Bring out the people who are blind, even though they have eyes, 
And the deaf, even though they have ears.... 

Before Me there was no God formed, 

And there will be none after Me. (emphasis added) 


Again, the language of blinding of the eyes and deafening of the ears is applied to 
those who are directly associated with idol worship.7] This connection is probably 
already made in Isaiah 43:9, where the question is asked, “Who among them [the 
nations] can declare?” to which the answer is given by the divine Inquisitor himself, “Let 
them [the nations] present their witnesses.” The “witnesses” likely refers to the idols of 
the nations who have no ability to prophesy like the true God of Israel, which is clearly 
confirmed from the close parallels in Isaiah 41:21-24 (cf. 41:7), 44:6-11, and 45:20—21. 
Some of the Israelites in Babylon had likely also begun to put their trust in these idols. 

Again, Isaiah 44 continues this theme perhaps even more explicitly (underlining indi- 
cates the organ-malfunction language): 


8“Do not tremble and do] not be afraid; 
Have I not long since announced it to you and declared it? 
And you are My witnesses. 
Is there any God besides Me, 
Or is there any other Rock? 
I know of none.” 
9 Those who fashion a graven image are all of them futile, and their precious things are of 


no profit; even their own witnesses [the idols] fail to see or know, so that they 


7 Roland E. Clements, “Beyond Tradition-History,” JSOT 31 (1985): 102, sees that Is 43:8 “intends 
the reader to understand that the practice of idolatry is a major consequence of the blindness and 
deafness which has befallen Israel and raises the possibility that we should understand the entire 
prose excursus on the folly of idolatry as an elaboration of the theme of blindness,” which is a 


direct development and elaboration of Is 6:9—10. 
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[idolaters] will be put to shame [see v. 11b below].!8] 

10Who has fashioned a god or cast an idol to no profit? 

“Behold, all his companions will be put to shame, for the craftsmen themselves are mere 
men. Let them all assemble themselves, let them stand up, let them tremble, let them 
together be put to shame. 

The man shapes iron into a cutting tool and does his work over the coals, fashioning it 
with hammers and working it with his strong arm. He also gets hungry and his 
strength fails; he drinks no water and becomes weary. 

SAnother shapes wood, he extends a measuring line; he outlines it with red chalk. He 
works it with planes and outlines it with a compass, and makes it like the form of a 
man, like the beauty of man, so that it may sit in a house. 

14Surely he cuts cedars for himself, and takes a cypress or an oak and raises it for himself 
among the trees of the forest. He plants a fir, and the rain makes it grow. % Then it 
becomes something for a man to burn, so he takes one of them and warms himself; 
he also makes a fire to bake bread. He also makes a god and worships it; he makes it a 
graven image and falls down before it. 

16Half of it he burns in the fire; over this half he eats meat as he roasts a roast and is 
satisfied. He also warms himself and says, “Aha! Iam warm, I have seen the fire.” 

7But the rest of it he makes into a god, his graven image. He falls down before it and 
worships; he also prays to it and says, “Deliver me, for you are my god.” 


8They do not know, nor do they understand, for he has smeared over their eyes so that 
they cannot see and their hearts so that they cannot comprehend.|91 


8 See Franz Delitzsch, Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1969), 2:207, who identifies the “witnesses” as the idols, so that it is the idols who “fail to see or 
know” and likely the idolaters who “will be put to shame.” Cf. more generally R. N. Whybray, 
Isaiah 40-66 (Greenwood, S.C.: Attic Press, 1975), p. 99, who identifies the “witnesses” as the 
idolaters, but explains that they are portrayed as “failing to see or know” because “the perception 
of the worshipper cannot be greater than that of the idol whom he serves.” If either of these 
explanations is valid then there is a more overt identification of the idolaters with their spiritually 
incapable idolsin 44:18—20. 

9 “They” probably includes Israelite idolaters, along with pagan ones, since the language of Is 44:18 


and 192 is virtually identical to the other descriptions of Israel in Is 6:9—10 and its developments 
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19No one recalls, nor is there knowledge or understanding to say, “I have burned half of it 
in the fire and also have baked bread over its coals. I roast meat and eat it. Then I 
make the rest of it into an abomination, I fall down before a block of wood!” 

20He feeds on ashes; a deceived heart has turned him aside. And he cannot deliver himself, 
nor say, “Is there not a lie in my right hand?” (Is 44:8—20, emphasis added) 


In the midst of describing someone who makes an idol, Isaiah 44:17—18asserts: “But 
the rest of it [that is, of the tree] he makes into a god, his graven image. He falls down 
before it and worships. He also prays to it and says, ‘Deliver me for thou art my god.’” 
Now notice, who are these people that cut trees down and make part of them into idols? 
How should they be addressed? In the same way as their idols are described . Just as 
the idols are said to “fail to see or know” in Isaiah 44:9, so verse 18 says they should be 
addressed in the very same way, since they apparently have become like their idols 
“They do not know.” Who does not know? The idol worshipers “do not know nor do 
they understand, for God has smeared over their eyes so they cannot see and their 
hearts so they cannot comprehend.” What we find here is that idol worshipers do not 
have spiritual eyes, even though they have physical eyes. Even though they have physi- 


cal ears, they do not spiritually hear. [2] 


later in the book previously noted (especially Is 42:17—20 and 43:8, as well as Is 29:9-10). Also, Is 
44:21 commands Israel to “remember” this preceding account about idolatry, which suggests they 
are susceptible to not remembering and committing the same sin, which, in fact, is already 
acknowledged to be the case in the Isaiah texts just mentioned. At the least, the deceived pagan 
idolaters serve as a warning to Israel not to do the same and suffer the same fate. 

10 To the list of texts from Isaiah 42—44 can be added Isaiah 29:9—10. Especially relevant is 29:9—10 
where the message to Israel is: “Blind yourselves and be blind ... For the Lord has poured over you 
a spirit of deep sleep, He has shut your eyes, prophets; And he has covered your heads, seers” (cf. 
similarly Is 29:14). The reason for the judgment, announced in vv. 9-12, 14 is stated in v. 13: “be- 
cause this people ... remove their hearts far from me, and their fear for me consists of the com- 
mandment of rulers learned.” Israel’s faith in “the commandment of rulers” may refer to poten- 
tially threatening or allying foreign powers, including the gods worshiped by these powers, espe- 
cially Egypt (on which for the idolatrous associations of that alliance, see Is 30:1-3, 22). This 
suggestion becomes attractive in the light of the following: (1) a threatening foreign power has 


just been mentioned in Is 28:10—13; (2) the idols in Isaiah 42—48 refer to Babylonian gods; (3) Jer 
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Why idol worshipers are uniquely portrayed as blind and deaf. As we return to Isaiah 
6, for some reason the people are said to have eyes but not see, ears but not hear. Why? 
The most plausible reason, especially in light of the Isaiah 42—44passages, is that they 
are idolaters. But we still have to answer the question why idolaters are described in this 
way. Why are the idolaters depicted as people whose sensory organs malfunction like 
that ? We will look more at the book of Isaiah to answer this question, but for now we 
deem it appropriate to turn to one of the clearest answers in all of Scripture, Psalm 


115:4—8 (= Ps 135:15-18 _ ):[] 


4Their idols are silver and gold, 
The work of man’s hands. 
5 They have mouths, but they cannot speak; 
They have eyes, but they cannot see; 
They have ears, but they cannot hear; 
They have noses, but they cannot smell; 
7They have hands, but they cannot feel; 
They have feet, but they cannot walk; 
They cannot make a sound with their throat. 
8Those who make them will become like them, 


Everyone who trusts in them. 


Speaking of the idols of the pagans, the psalm says, “Their idols ... have mouths but 
they cannot speak; they have eyes, but they cannot see; they have ears, but they cannot 
hear.” Note the conclusion about those who make and worship idols: “Those who make 


them [the idols] will become like them [the idols], everyone who trusts in them” (v. 8 ). In 


5:21 uses the very same organ-malfunction language as Is 6:9—10 and Is 42—48 in describing idola- 
trous Israelites who “served foreign gods” (v. 5). Cf. likewise Ezek 23:14—25. (This Is 29 text and its 
idolatrous associations will be elaborated on further in chap. 6, where its use in the Gospels will 
be discussed.) 

11 The Ps 135 parallel adds the clause “nor is there any breath at all in their mouths” (v. 17) and 
omits the following wording for Ps 115:6b-—7: “They have noses but they cannot smell; they have 
hands but they cannot feel; they have feet but they cannot walk; they cannot make a sound with 


their throat.” 
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particular, there is close resemblance between ISAIAH 6:9-10 and Psalm 115:4—6a (= Ps 
135:15-17A): 


Isaiah 6:9b-10a Psalm 115:4—6a (= 135:15-17a) 


(cf. “They worship the work of their hands”; “Their _| The idols of the nations are 


idols of silver and their idols of gold” (Is 2:8b, 20b) silver and gold, the work of 


Keep on hearing, but do not understand; and keep man’s hands. 

on seeing, but do not know. Render the hearts of They have mouths, but they do 
this people fat, and their ears dull, and their eyes not speak; they have eyes, but 
dim, lest they see with their eyes, hear with their they do not see; they have ears 
ears ... and repent. but they do not hear. 


Figure 2.1. Isaiah 6:gb-10a and Psalm 115:4—6a compared 


When the broader message of ISAIAH 6:9-10 is surveyed, there appears to be not 
only a verbal likeness with Psalm 115 (and Ps 135) but also a comparable contextual func- 
tion of phraseology. The idolatry pericope of Psalm 115:4—8 (Ps 135:15-18) concludes 
with the climactic thought that those nations who make and worship idols will become 
like those very idols : “Those who make them will be like them, everyone who trusts in 
them” (Ps 115:8; cf. Ps 135:18). Hence, the reader of the psalm is to deduce that wor- 
shipers of idols will be judged by being made to resemble the idols portrayed in Psalm 
115:5—7, that is, through “having eyes but not seeing” and so forth . Part of the implica- 
tion of the psalm is that Israel is to “bless” and “revere” the Lord and not the nations’ 
idols (Ps 135:19-21), lest Israel suffer the same fate as the Gentile idolaters (Ps 135:18 ). 
In fact, as shown in figure 2.1, just as the psalm texts open with “the idols of the nations 
are silver and gold, the work of man’s hands,” so ISAIAH 6:9-10 is preceded, albeit not 
as directly, by “they worship the work of their hands” (Is 2:8b), “their idols of silver and 
their idols of gold” (Is 2:20b), thus enhancing the parallel of the psalm texts to that of 
Isaiah 6.!2lIt is possible that there is an intertextual dependence of Isaiah 6 upon these 


12 Outside of Is 2:20b and Ps 115 and 135, the plural word idols closely together with silver and gold 
occurs only in the following passages: Deut 29:17 (MT = 29:16), Is 31:7 (a reiteration of Is 2) and 
Hos 8:4. There may be some kind ofintertextual link among all of these texts, but this is more the 


case with Is 2:8b and 2:20b and the two Psalm texts, since only these three passages have in 
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two psalms (or one of them) but more likely that one or both of the psalms is developing 
Isaiah and making the idolatry idea more explicit.!'3] 

The principle is this: if we worship idols, we will become like the idols, and that like- 
ness will ruin us. Let us return to Isaiah 6 to reexamine the imagery there in the light 
of Psalm 11 5.h4lWe will see that the contextual function of the language describing sen- 
sory-organ malfunction in the psalm texts and Isaiah 6 are the same, which increases 
the possibility of a literary relationship and even points to the probability of it.[5] 

What have been some of the major concerns in the chapters of Isaiah leading up to 
chapter 6? Chapters 1—5 reveal that one of Israel’s major sins, not coincidentally, was 
idol worship. Isaiah 2:8, for example, says, “Their land is filled with idols, they wor- 
ship the work of their hands, that which their fingers made _ .” And then Isaiah 2:18—19 
says, “But the idols will vanish, the Israelites will go into the caves of the rocks and into 
the holes of the ground before the terror of the LORD”; verse 20: “In that day they will 
cast away to the moles and the bats their idols of silver and idols of gold, which they 
made for themselves to worship.” (Isaiah 1:29—31 also speaks to the same problem, on 
which see the following discussion of Is 6:13.) Earlier, we saw that Israel’s problem with 
idol worship also appears in the later chapters of Isaiah. 

Israel’s problem was idol worship, and the idea in ISAIAH 6:9-10 is this: Isaiah is to 
tell these idolaters that they have been so unrepentant about their idol worship that God 


is going to make them as spiritually insensitive, as spiritually inanimate and lifeless, as 


common also the mention of the “idols” being “the work of their hands” (though Is 31:7 is very 
close, since it is an explicit development within Isaiah of the statements in chap. 2, including a 
paraphrased reference to “hands”). 

13 There is debate about whether Ps 115 is late preexilic or postexilic, while most understand Ps 135 
to be postexilic (for a brief listing of positions, see Rikki E. Watts, Isaiah’s New Exodus in Mark 
[Grand Rapids: Baker, 1997], p. 191). Thus the likelihood is that the two psalms were composed 
after Is 6. 

14 Some might contend that the Ps 135 parallel is a too-distant intertextual link to aid in interpret- 
ing Is 6:9-10. 

15 Of course, one could argue that the Psalm texts are developing the thought of idolatry that was 
not in mind in Is 6, but my overall argument throughout this chapter points strongly in the other 


direction. 
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the idols. God is saying through Isaiah, his prophet, “You like idols, Israel? Alright, you 
are going to become like an idol, and that is the judgment.” _So in verse 9, through 
Isaiah, God commands the idolatrous people to become like the idols they have refused 
to stop loving. In verse 10, he commands Isaiah to make the people like their idols 
through his prophetic preaching. This is a paramount example of the lex talionis notion 


of the Old Testament—an eye for an eye. People are punished by means of their own sin. 


Conclusion on ISAIAH 6:9—10. So ISAIAH 6:9-10 is a just judgment from God, not a 
capricious happening out of the divine blue. He is punishing them by means of their 
own sin. It is just as in eternity, when God says to those who have rejected him and his 
people throughout their lives, “You did not want to spend your life in fellowship with 
me and my people on this earth. All right, I will give you what you wanted on this earth 
for eternity: separation from God and his people .” Here, unbelieving Israel is being 
given what they want. They are punished by means of their own sin. . The idols have 
physical eyes and ears, but they could not see or hear. But even more, the idols certainly 
could not hear or see spiritually, though a god was supposed to be behind those idols. 
And so God commands Israel through Isaiah to become like the idols, and that is their 
judgment.!4]_ Thus, in verses 8-10, God is pronouncing through Isaiah that Israel will 
be judged by being made spiritually insensitive like the idols they worship (Is 6:11—-13; Ps 
135). 

By trusting in the idols, Israel was also implying that the Lord “did not have eyes to 
see or ears to hear” their blasphemous worship of created things. In essence they were 
treating the true God as a false idol and the truly false idols as the true God. This 
becomes explicit in Isaiah 29, which develops ISAIAH 6:9-10 and is also about idol 


worship (as we will see in chap. 6), where God tells Israel, 


Woe to those who deeply hide their plans from the LorD, 


16 The notion of God commanding Israel to worship idols occurs also in Ezek 20:39, where God 
commands those who are already idolatrous: “Go, serve every one his idols” (so almost identically 
Jer 44:25; probably also Amos 4:4). The debated text of Ezek 20:25 in the context of vv. 23-26 may 
express the same thing: “Then I gave them statutes that were not good and ordinances by which 


they could not live.” 
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And whose deeds are done in a dark place, 
And they say, “Who sees us?” or “Who knows us?” 


You turn things around! (Is 29:15—16) 


Yahweh truly sees and hears, whereas the idols may have eyes and ears and thus 
appear to “see and hear,” but they do not.'7] Psalm 94:7—11 similarly affirms, 


7They have said, “The LORD does not see, 
Nor does the God of Jacob pay heed.” 
8Pay heed, you senseless among the people; 
And when will you understand, stupid ones? 
9He who planted the ear, does He not hear? 
He who formed the eye, does He not see? 
0He who chastens the nations, will He not rebuke, 
Even He who teaches man knowledge? 
™The LORD knows the thoughts of man, 


7 See also John L. McLaughlin, “Their Hearts Were Hardened: The Use of Isaiah 6,9—10 in the 
Book of Isaiah,” Bib 75 (1994): 1-25, who sees the above-discussed passages from Is 29 and 44 to be 
direct developments from Is 6:9-10; likewise see Roland E. Clements, “Patterns in the Prophetic 
Canon: Healing the Blind and the Lame,” in Canon, Theology, and Old Testament Interpretation, ed. 
G. M. Tucker, D. L. Petersen and R. R. Wilson (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988), pp. 192-94, 198, who 
sees that such passages as Is 29:18, 20-21; 32:3; 33:23; 35:5—6; 42:18—21; 44:18 have demonstrable 
links and are developments of the themes of blindness and deafness in Is 6:9—10; so also see 
Roland E. Clements, “Beyond Tradition-History,” pp. 95-113, which mentions most of the preced- 
ing texts in Is 29—55 but also adds Is 43:8; likewise Roland E. Clements, “The Unity of the Book of 
Isaiah,” Interp 36 (1982): 125-26, which discusses the passages from Is 42 and 43, as well as Is 32 
and 35. For Clements, these are some of the best examples of intratextual usage within the book. 
On the other hand, Richard L. Schultz, The Search for Quotation, JSOTSup 180 (Sheffield, U.K.: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1999), pp. 339-41, sees these passages to be possible but not probable 
developments of Is 6:9—10. (He makes the same judgment about Is 42:17—20 also previously noted 
as a development of Is 6:9—-10.) Schultz acknowledges the work of McLaughlin (“Their Hearts Were 
Hardened,” p. 339), but apparently is not persuaded as I am. Before Schultz’s conclusion can be 
preferred, he needs to respond point by point to the specific data adduced by McLaughlin in argu- 
ing for the verbal and conceptual links with Is 6:9—10 and Is 29; 44. 
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That they are amere breath. 


Thus the idols have eyes and ears but cannot really see or hear either physically or 
spiritually, and their worshipers’ sensory organs are also described as malfunctioning, 
which reveals that they have become spiritually blind and deaf like their false objects of 
worship. In fact, we could look further at this theme in Ezekiel and in Jeremiah and 
other prophetic Old Testament books (which we will later in this chapter). If we looked 
up “ears and eyes” in a concordance, what would we find? That wherever Israel is 
addressed as those “who have eyes but cannot see and who have ears but cannot hear” 
or such like language they are being convicted and reprimanded for being idol wor- 
shipers! People who are characterized by other sins such as murder, theft, dishonor- 
ing parents, immorality, greed and covetousness are not described this way—only idol 
worshipers. 

The principle for them and for us is: we resemble what we revere, either for ruin or 
restoration. 

What God’s people had revered in Isaiah’s time, they had come to be like, and this 
likeness was spiritually destructive to them. This is an ironic punishment, since the 
people thought that their worship of the idols would lead to enhanced life and prosper- 
ity, but in reality it resulted in further deterioration of their spiritual life and ultimately 
their material prosperity. This is an expression of that well-known proverbial principle 
that “There is a way that seems right to a man, but its end is the way of death” (Prov 
14:12; 16:25). Their punishment was ironically patterned after their sin: You like idols? 


If so, then you are going to become like your idols, and this likeness will devastate you. 


THE EFFECT AND EXTENT OF THE JUDGMENT ON IDOLATRY: ISAIAH 
6:11-12 


In response to the scorching message of judgment for idolatry in vv. 9-10, Isaiah asks 
God, “Lord, how long” will this blinding and deafening judgment last, by which you 
will punish Israel by making them as spiritually lifeless as their idols (v. 11a)? The 
answer also gives the effect and the extent of the judgment on Israel: “Until cities are 
devastated and without inhabitant, houses are without people, and the land is utterly 
desolate” (v. 11b). The divine response initially is that this ironic punishment will last 
until the land undergoes a severe devastation (vv. 11-12). Part of the ironic punishment 
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is that not only will the idolaters become spiritually destroyed within their own beings 
but their land will become “devastated” and “utterly desolate” as an outer reflection of 
the people’s inner spiritual desolation . Even the cities and houses of the Israelites will 
become empty “without inhabitant” and “without people” to indicate further their 
judgment and the emptiness of their spiritual condition. The likelihood of this interpre- 
tation that the external judgment matches the internal spiritual judgment will also be 
suggested further by verses 12-13. 

The extent of the judgment continues to be described in verse 12: “The LorD has 
removed men far away, and the forsaken places are many in the midst of the land.” 
What was implied in verse 11 becomes explicit in verse 12: God will remove the inhabi- 
tants of Israel’s land and send them into exile. Israel’s physical exile and separation 
from their promised land indicates their spiritual exile from God, since their land was 
where God’s unique revelatory presence dwelled in the temple, which represented God’s 
presence with his people through the priestly mediation and their worship. It is this 
idea that is presumably, to some degree, operative under the surface here. Israel’s spiri- 
tual separation from God due to their intractable idolatry is partly pictured by their 
removal from that land where God said he would be intimately present with his people. 
This is not only a picture of their spiritual condition but a judgment for it. 

Subsequent chapters of Isaiah indicate that Israel’s exile had this spiritual signifi- 
cance. Isaiah 40-66, for example, describes Israel’s exile as an expression of divine 
wrath (Is 51:20; 60:10), anger (Is 47:6; 51:17, 22; 54:8; 57:16—-17; 64:5, 9), forsakenness (Is 
49:14; 54:6—-7; 62:4), rejection (Is 54:6), hiddenness (Is 54:8; 57:17; 59:2; 64:7) and con- 
sequent separation between God and the nation (Is 59:2). All of these texts assume that 
sin or iniquity is the cause of Israel’s forsaken condition and this cause is sometimes 
explicitly stated for the sake of emphasis (cf. Is 50:1; 51:13; 57:17; 59:1-15; 64:5-9). God’s 
restoration of Israel from this estrangement is described not only as a redemptive new 
creation but as a time when the nation will be “not forsaken” (Is 62:12) but reunited with 
God (Is 45:14) and “know” him (Is 43:10) because of his gracious initiative in regathering 
them (Is 54:6—-8; 57:18) .And God will “wipe out” their transgressions (Is 43:25 ) and 
free them from the bondage resulting from sin (Is 42:6—9; 49:8—9) by the sacrificial 
death of the Servant, who becomes the “guilt offering” (’asdm) for the people (Is 53:4—-12 

). 


The broader context of Old Testament redemptive history has revealed that Israel’s 
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exile from her “Eden” (cf., e.g., Is 51:3; Joel 2:3; Ezek 36:35) was a recapitulation of the 
primal exile, when Adam and Eve were exiled from God's presence in Eden because of 
their prior alienation from him, which was partly due to their idolatry. The recapitula- 
tion is enhanced by the fact that Israel had been commissioned to carry out the Genesis 
1:28mandate, so that they were to function as a kind of corporate Adam, reflecting 
God’s image in so doing. When they failed to function as divine image-bearers in this 
way, they, like Adam and Eve, were exiled from their garden-like land and from God’s 


special revelatory presence.|8l 


THE FURTHER EFFECT AND EXTENT OF THE JUDGMENT ON IDOLATRY: 
ISAIAH 6:13 


ISAIAH 6:13 explains the effect of Israel’s spiritual and physical destruction and exile: 


Yet there will be a tenth portion in it, 

And it [the “tenth” or remnant] will return"9! and it will be subject to burning, 
Like a terebinth or an oak 

Whose stump remains when it is felled. 

The holy seed is its stump. 


A remnant (“a tenth portion”) will survive of both those who remained from living in 
the land and from exile. Will these survivors be repentant and faithful in response to 
the severe judgment narrated in Isaiah 6:9—12? Most commentators think that the rep- 
resentation of the remnant as “subject to burning” like trees with a remaining “stump” 
indicates a purification or refining of faithful Israel. The reference to the “stump” as 
picturing the “holy seed” is especially seen to support this idea of a faithful remnant. 

This interpretation may be correct, but there are several observations that make it 
improbable. In fact, these observations point to the likelihood that verse 13 is indicating 
that the judgment of Isaiah 6:9—-12 is continuing and reaching a climax among the 
majority of those who return from exile. Accordingly, the judgment is exhaustive in 


18 For background and elaboration of this paragraph, see G. K. Beale, The Temple and the Church’s 
Mission: A Biblical Theology of the Dwelling Place of God, NSBT 17 (Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVar- 
sity Press, 2004), pp. 81-121. 


19 “And it will return” follows the kjv rendering at this point. 
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that even the remnant of Israel had become unfaithful. So verse 13 presents the final 
end of Israel as a theocratic nation as it was organized and understood up to Isaiah’s 
time. (Though, no doubt, there was a tiny faithful remnant within the larger remnant of 
returning exiles who joined together with the remnant left in the land: Isaiah and his 
children represent this tiny remnant [e.g., note the name of Isaiah’s son: “a remnant 
will return” in Is 7:3]). 

Burning trees as pictures of destroyed idols. What indications are there that could over- 
turn the majority opinion that verse 13 is a positive explanation of the faithful remnant 
of Israel who have returned to the land after the exile? First, the metaphor of trees 
“burning” is not a positive one in Isaiah. Elsewhere in the book the picture of oaks and 
terebinths burning is part of a description of God’s destruction of idols. In particular, 
Isaiah 1:30 is the only other use of “terebinth” (’él4) in the book outside ISAIAH 6:13. 
This unique parallelism is heightened by the observation that “burn” (b‘r) appears in 
close relation to “terebinth” (14) in both passages. In Isaiah 1:29—31 these words appear 
as part of a description of Israel being judged by God because of theiridolatry:|2°1 


29Surely you [so some manuscripts; MT reads “they”] will be ashamed of 
the oaks which you have desired, 
And you will be embarrassed at the gardens which you have chosen.!21] 
3°For you will be like a terebinth whose leaf fades away, 
Or as a garden that has no water. 
31And the strong man will become tinder, His work also a spark. 
Thus, they shall both burn together, 
And there will be none to quench them. (Is 1:29—31) 


20 The remaining uses of ’éld in prophetic literature are in Ezek 6:13 (cf. 6:3-13) and Hos 4:13 (cf. 
4:12-17), both of which refer to places where idol worship takes place. The word is also used in 
connection with cultic objects (Gen 35:4; Josh 24:26; Judg 6:11, 19; cf. 1 Kings 8:14, which is asso- 
ciated with a prophet’s presence). The other word in Is 6:13, ’allén (“oak”), appears six other times 
in prophetic genre, three of which are part of a description of idol worship (Is 2:13; 44:14; Hos 
4:13). Elsewhere it occurs in association with cultic objects (Gen 12:6; 13:18; 14:13; 18:1; Judg 9:6, 
37;1Sam 10:3). 

21 In v. 29 the Ixx renders “oaks” (mé’lim) by “the idols” (tois eiddlois) and the Targum translates 


“oaks” by “trees of idols” and “gardens” by “gardens of the idols.” 


First, notice that those who worship in the idolatrous gardens (where ancient trees 
were revered and held to possess divine spirits) will become as spiritually dry as those 
spiritually dry gardens; those who worship terebinth trees will spiritually fade away as 
the leaves of those trees will eventually “fade away” and die . Again, Israel is being 
pictured as becoming like its idols. Additionally, the things that are burned in the four 
lines of verse 31(i.e., “the strong man” and “his work [of idols]”) are most plausibly the 
subjects of the just-mentioned verses 29—30—the idolaters and their idols (“trees which 
you have desired” and “gardens which you have chosen”). This identification, then, of 
the burning of both the idol worshipers and their idols follows naturally from the iden- 
tification of the unfruitful spiritual condition of the idolaters with that of their idols in 
verses 29-30. In Isaiah 1:29—31, not only will Israel “be like a terebinth whose leaf fades 
away” but also the nation and its terebinths will “both burn together.”|22] 

The same application of this “burning terebinth” metaphor likely occurs also in Isa- 
iah 6:13a, especially because of the proximity of the two contexts.?3lAlthough the con- 
nection has apparently not been recognized by others,|24! if my analysis is correct, in 


2 Cf. George B. Gray, The Book of Isaiah (New York: Charles Scribner’s, 1912), 1:39, who sees no 
identification of sinful Israel with idols in v. 31. On the other hand, see especially the good discus- 
sion of Patrick D. Miller, Sin and Judgment in the Prophets (Chico, Calif.: Scholars Press, 1982), pp. 
40-41, aS well as W. J. Dumbrell, “Worship and Isaiah 6,” RTR 43 (1984): 6; Otto Kaiser, Der 
Prophet Jesaja Kap. 1-12 (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960), p. 16; E. J. Young, The Book of 
Isaiah (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1965), 1:93; Franz Delitzsch, Biblical Commentary on the Prophe- 
cies of Isaiah (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1890), 1:91-93, who all agree with the author’s own view of 
vv. 29-31. See also Roland E. Clements, Isaiah 1-39 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980), p. 37, and L. 
Rignell, “Isaiah Chapter 1: Some Exegetical Remarks,” ST 11 (1957): 156-58, who interestingly 
identify hehds6n (“the strong”) with a cultic, idolatrous object, in general agreement with our own 
proposal. 

?3 This conclusion would appear to stand even if the Is 6 vision took place in Isaiah’s experience 
prior to his writing of chap. 1; even in such a case Isaiah has placed the vision in his literary struc- 
ture after chap. 1, so that he likely intended the latter to be interpreted by the parallel of the 
former. 

24 Although see Udo F. Ch. Worschech, “The Problem of Isaiah 6:13,” AUSS 12 (1974): 131-32. 


Dumbrell, “Worship and Isaiah 6,” p. 6 n. 7, asserts generally that the tirade of Isaiah 1 concerns 
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both Isaiah 6:13a and Isaiah 1:29—31 rebellious Israel is metaphorically portrayed as 
becoming like the idols (“cultic trees”) that they worshiped. Israel will become like these 
trees, |25] resembling their destructive destiny, an expression of the ironic principle 
abstractly stated in Psalm 115:8 and 135:18. Just as their idolatrous trees would be 
“purned,” so the idolatrous Israelites are twice spoken of as cultic trees being burned. 
Along with the literal physical destruction of the idolatrous objects, those who wor- 
shiped them will be spiritually destroyed, though in some cases they also would be phys- 
ically destroyed. Similarly Isaiah 57:5 refers to idolaters who “inflame” themselves 
“among the oaks (yl), under every luxuriant tree,” but a time would come when God 
would take away these idols, so that the worshipers could not be delivered from judg- 
ment by the idols in which they had placed their hope (Is 57:12-13). Trees are also 
viewed as the material from which idolaters make their idols elsewhere in Isaiah (40:20 
[es]; 44:14 [allén]). 

One could object to this analysis by saying that there are many positive and negative 
images of trees that have nothing to do with idolatry. In particular, Isaiah 10:18, 33-34 
pictures trees cut down as a depiction of judgment on Assyria, where idolatry is not in 
view (so also Is 37:24; perhaps also Is 32:19). But the uniqueness of the link between Isa- 
iah 1:29-31 and ISAIAH 6:13 lies in three observations: (1) the trees are burning; (2) the 
word “terebinth” (’él@) occurs only in Isaiah 1:30 and 6:13, and its etymological syn- 
onym “oak” (allén) occurs only in 6:13 and in 2:13, the latter describing unfaithful Israel 
in Isaiah 2:7—21, where the proud “loftiness” of unbelieving idolaters is clearly com- 
pared to the “lofty” “cedars” and the “oaks,” which the Lord will be “against” on the day 
of judgment, and the implicit judgment is that of being made low. (3) Finally, only in 
these two passages does Isaiah liken the burning trees to unbelieving Israel (though the 


reference to idolaters in Isaiah 57:5 is close, where “oak” [’ayil]; cf. also 1:29] occurs).|?¢! 


cultic abuse and is related directly to the vision of chap. 6. 

5 It is not always clear whether the trees referred to in these contexts are actual references to idols 
or to the place where idolatry occurs (for the former use cf. Is 44:14; Deut 16:21). The relevant 
references in Is 1-6 may also be metonymy of adjunct, emphasizing acts of idol worship. 
(Metonymy is a figure of speech whereby one thing is substituted for another with which it is 
associated in order to emphasize what is substituted.) 


26 The word “oak” (’ayil) occurs as a positive image in Is 61:3, apparently as a reversal of the idola- 
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Thus that Isaiah intends to make a link between these two passages is apparent. 
Isaiah 1:29—31 likely finds its complement in Isaiah 65:2—7, both passages perhaps 
forming idolatrous bookends for the book: 


2“T have spread out My hands all day long to a rebellious people, Who 
walk in the way which is not good, following their own thoughts, 
3A people who continually provoke Me to My face, 
Offering sacrifices in gardens and burning incense on bricks; 
4Who sit among graves and spend the night in secret places; 
Who eat swine’s flesh, 
And the broth of unclean meat is in their pots. 
5“Who say, ‘Keep to yourself, do not come near me, 
For Iam holier than you!’ 
These are smoke in My nostrils, 
A fire that burns all the day. 
Behold, it is written before Me, 
I will not keep silent, but I will repay; 
I will even repay into their bosom, 
7Both their own iniquities and the iniquities of their fathers together,” says he LORD. 
“Because they have burned incense on the mountains 
And scorned Me on the hills; 
Therefore I will measure their former work into their bosom.” 


The idea of being identified with the likeness of the idols is not found here, but the 
judgment entails having their idolatrous “work” measured out in retribution “into their 
bosom” (v. 7b). This certainly involves judgment directed to them for their idolatry, 
which, according to Isaiah 1:29—31, includes becoming identified with their idols in 
nature and in the likeness of their judgment. 

The “stump” as an image of a destroyed idol . A second observation further suggests 
the probability that verse 13 is not a statement about a faithful remnant in Israel but 
about an unbelieving remnant. The connection between Isaiah 1:29—-31; 6:9-10 and 
6:13a may cast light on the notoriously difficult passage of 6:13b. The scope of this study 
does not allow for a thorough overview of all the various problems of the last half of 


trous condition depicted in 57:5. 


verse 13, since it is a minefield of textual, syntactical and translational difficulties. 27] 
These difficulties in the Hebrew have resulted in at least thirteen translations of verse 
13b. The intention here is to attempt to show how the broader and more immediate 
context of idolatry may shed light on some of these problems. Virtually no one 
acknowledges that Isaiah 6:13a of the Hebrew text (MT) metaphorically identifies Israel 
as idolatrous trees undergoing destruction.!28! On the other hand, there are a number of 
commentators who have seen such an idolatrous identification in the remainder of the 
verse (v. 13b), which they believe the Hebrew Qumran text of Isaiah supports.?9! How- 
ever, there is a general consensus preferring the Hebrew Masoretic text over this partic- 
ular cultic-idolatrous interpretation of the Qumran Hebrew Isaiah text (1QIsa); that is, 
that verse 13b of the Hebrew Masoretic text is a contrast with verse 13a and metaphori- 
cally speaks of a righteous remnant (“holy seed”) as a “stump” remaining after the 
felling of a tree. Accordingly, the idea expressed is that of a holy remnant which will 
remain in Israel after the judgment of verses 11-13 a. 8° The following two renderings of 
the second line of verse 13b, although not identical, are representative of this view, 
which is held by the majority of commentators and translations: 

1. “like a terebinth and an oak stump, whose stump remained standing when it is 
felled. The holy seed is its stump” (e.g., RSV, NASB, NIV, JB). 

2. “like a terebinth and like an oak in which are stumps when they have been felled; 
the holy seed is their [or “its”] stump.”31! 

In contrast, there are several translations affirming that what these translations 


?7 For a more thorough overview, see the perceptive evaluative survey by J. A. Emerton, “The 
Translation and Interpretation of Isaiah 6:13,” in Interpreting the Hebrew Bible: Essays in Honour of 
E. I. J. Rosenthal, ed. J. A. Emerton and Stefan C. Reif (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1982), pp. 85-118. 

28 Among the many commentators surveyed, only Worschech, “The Problem of Isaiah 6:13,” pp. 
126-38 (see especially pp. 131-132), has made such acknowledgment. 

29 See material immediately following. 

3° This is the reading of all the standard translations except the New English Bible. 

3! So Emerton, “The Translation and Interpretation of Isaiah 6:13,” p. 115. See G. K. Beale, “Isaiah 
VI 9-13: A Retributive Taunt Against Idolatry,” VT 41 (1991): 261-62, for alternative translations 


that are also consistent with these two renderings and the view they represent. 
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render “stump” of a tree should be translated as an idolatrous pillar. Representative ren- 
derings of this alternative are the following: 

1. “like a terebinth or an oak which lie cast down [muSaleket] as a cultic [idolatrous] 
pillar of a high place [bamd];'32] the holy seed is its cultic [idolatrous] pillar.” 

2. “like a terebinth or an oak which lie cast down [muSaleket] as a cultic [idolatrous] 
pillar among them [or “in it”]; the holy seed is its cultic pillar.33] 

While grammatical and syntactical considerations are almost evenly balanced 
between the two major sets of above translations, lexical factors point to the likelihood 
of the second set of translations. The idolatrous nuance of verse 13b is also supported 
from the following considerations. 

1. The Hebrew word massebet,|34l translated as “stump” in the first set of renderings, 
does not appear to mean “stump” or mere “wood substance” anywhere else in biblical or 
extrabiblical Hebrew.!35! Elsewhere in the Old Testament it means “a commemorative 
pillar” (fifteen times), whether in memorializing the dead, experiences with Yahweh or 
agreements validated by divine witness. The only other meaning is that of “cultic pillar,” 
in the sense of an idolatrous symbol, which accounts for the majority of uses (twenty- 
one times). All other uses in extrabiblical Hebrew, Jewish-Aramaic and Syriac sources 
do not extend beyond these semantic bounds.}¢! That such an apparently popular word 


3? Some believe that this is the best way to understand the Hebrew Qumran text of Is 6:13. 

33 See Beale, “Isaiah VI 9-13: A Retributive Taunt Against Idolatry,” pp. 257-78, for the full argu- 
ment in support of these last two translations (and additional translations consistent with these). 
In particular, the Hebrew (MT) reads béSalleket (“when cast down,” a fem. sg. verbal noun, virtu- 
ally equivalent to a participle) while 1QIs? has mslkt, which may be understood as the hip‘il par- 
ticiple magalleket or, as is more typically the case, the hop‘al participle (muSalleket). The point 
about idolatry here is not affected by whether or not the Hebrew or Qumran text is preferred. See 
also my entire article for support that Is 6:9—-13 is a pronouncement of judgment on idolaters, 
particularly the idea that when Israel revered idols, she became like her idols, spiritually dead. 

34 The word massebet is an alternative feminine singular form of massébd, the former of which 
occurs only in 2 Sam 18:18. The following word study will include also the singular form massébd, 
which occurs more; both forms are likely to be considered the same Hebrew word. 

35 So S. Iwry, “Massébah and Bamah in1Q Isaiah 6:13,” JBL 76 (1957): 226-27. 

36 So S. Iwry, “Massébah and Bamdh in 1Q Isaiah 6:13,” JBL 76 (1957): 227. 
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for cultic pillar during Isaiah’s time should have been used to mean “stump” of a tree is 
unlikely, especially since other more common words for “stump” were probably readily 
available for the author (cf. geza‘ in Is 11:1; 40:24; Job 14:8; cf. ‘igqar in Dan 4:12, 23, 
26).71 

2. Furthermore, that this Hebrew noun does not refer to some kind of positive refer- 
ence to a commemorative pillar but to an idolatrous object is apparent from observing 
that it occurs elsewhere in connection with “Asherim,” which refer to female idolatrous 
objects (five times, three of which include additional mention of “high places”). Also 
since “oaks” and “terebinths” occur elsewhere with cultic and idolatrous connotations, 
it would be natural for massebet/massebd to be so understood here. Indeed, the plausibil- 
ity that this word has idolatrous overtones in ISAIAH 6:13 is strengthened by the fact 
that it occurs three times elsewhere in combination with either “oak” (allén or ’éld) or 
“tree” (és), all of which are in cultic contexts and two of which refer to idolatrous 
objects. 38! 

3. Last, that this Hebrew word has the nuance of an idolatrous object is borne out by 
the immediate context of both ISAIAH 6:9-10 and 6:13a, which I have labored to show 
refers to idolatry. Consequently, the last line of verse 13 does not present for the first 
time an allusion to idolatry but merely continues the concern with idolatry begun in 6:9 
and even earlier in Isaiah 1:29—31 and 2:9—21. Indeed, Isaiah 1:29—31 is a prediction of 
the destruction of both idolatrous trees and their worshipers, which appears to be devel- 
oped here. In the light of this contextual consideration, even if the traditional transla- 
tion of verse 13b, which pictures stumps remaining after the felling of trees be accepted 


37 So S. Iwry, “Massébah and Bamdh in 1Q Isaiah 6:13,” JBL 76 (1957): 227. Some attempt to argue 
on etymological grounds that massebet can mean “stump” (so J. Sawyer, “The Qumran Reading of 
Isaiah 6.13,” ASTI 3 [1964]: 111-13 n. 13; Gésta W. Ahlstrém, “Isaiah vi. 13,” JSS 19 [1974]: 171 n. 30; 
cf. similarly Matitiahu Tsevat, The Meaning of the Book of Job and Other Biblical Studies [New York: 
KTAV, 1980], pp. 156-57). But these attempts are unpersuasive for two reasons: (1) the meanings 
of words are determined by usage rather than etymology (except when trying to determine the 
meaning of hapax legomena); (2) the etymological evidence which is adduced nowhere has the 
clear meaning of “stump.” 

38 See 1 Kings 14:23; Judg 9:6; Josh 24:26; on the Judg 9:6 text see further Beale, “Isaiah VI 9-13: A 
Retributive Taunt Against Idolatry,” 268 n. 32. 
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(as best represented by Emerton), verse 13b should still be viewed as an extension of the 
preceding cultic metaphor: Israel’s idolatrous trees were to be destroyed to the extent 
that only an idolatrous “stump” was to be left without future hope of growth. The last 
clause of verse 13 (“the holy seed is its stump”) would identify Israel with these unspiri- 
tual idolatrous symbols}39! and their final destruction. 


(cf. Is 66:17)/4°1 


39 Cf. Frank Zimmerman, “El and Adonai,” VT 7 (1962): 193-94, who suggests that the Asherim 
which Josiah removed from the temple were in the form of “sacred tree stumps,” since large trees 
would not fit in temple precincts (cf. 2 Kings 23:4—6). Perhaps such an image could have facili- 
tated Isaiah’s application of a stump to Israel, although here it would not only have cultic but 
especially judgmental nuances. 

40 This interpretation would be just as suitable even if this last clause begins with bdm [“among 
them’”] or even with bah [“in it”], which may well be the case. There are four possible consequent 
translations of v. 13¢: (1) “In it [the land or the tenth] the holy seed is its [collective plural of the 
two trees of v. 13a, perhaps an epexegetical genitive] cultic pillar.” This translation portrays the 
sinful holy seed as standing in the midst of the land and metaphorically identified with a cultic 
pillar, which itself further clarifies the cultic nature of the previously mentioned “terebinth” and 
“oak” trees. Alternatively, this rendering may mean that “in the tenth, [that is] in the remnant 
holy seed,” is the cultic pillar to be identified, which itself further clarifies the cultic character of 
the trees that have just been mentioned. (2) “Among them [the tenth] the holy seed is its [collective 
plural of the two trees, perhaps an epexegetical genitive (as in [1]) ora reference to the land] cultic 
pillar.” (3) “In it [the tenth] the holy seed is its [the land or the tenth] cultic pillar.” Here the “holy 
seed” is identified with “the tenth” either exhaustively or as part of it. (4) “Among them [the two 
trees] the holy seed is its [the land or the tenth] cultic pillar.” In this case the “holy seed” is gener- 
ally identified with the trees and then more specifically as a “cultic pillar.” Among these alterna- 
tives, the last two may be preferable because they make the most sense. Verse 13b would conse- 
quently read “like the terebinth and the oak which lie cast down as cultic pillars,” and v. 13c would 
be rendered according to option (3) or (4). And even if bém is understood originally to have been 
the interrogative bamd (which is unlikely), this would not change the cultic associations of 
massebet nor the suggested identifications of its pronominal suffix previously noted. For fuller 
explanation of v. 13 in general, including this particular problem, see further Beale, “Isaiah VI 


9-13: A Retributive Taunt Against Idolatry,” pp. 259-72. 
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verse 13 asserts that even the Israelite idol worshipers will be made like their idola- 
trous symbols, their destiny resembling the destructive end of their own idols (v. 13), 
which was a mere “stump” of the former beautiful idolatrous tree. The reference to 
idols in verse 13b identifies clearly the cultic nature of the previously mentioned burn- 
ing trees of verse 13a in order to heighten the poetic comparison of Israel’s judgment 
with that of the destruction of the idol-like trees. These are not mere ordinary trees that 
have been hewn down, but idolatrous symbols. Even in their fallen stump-like condi- 
tion their idolatrous identity is still not completely erased. The last clause of the verse is 
the climax to this as the stump image of a destroyed idolatrous tree is now transferred 
to sinful Israel. 

With respect to the contextual unity of verses 9-13, verses 11b—13 are a unified 
response to the question of verse 11a: “Lord, how long?” Isaiah asks “how long” Yah- 
weh’s hardening judgment, described in verses 9—10, will last. In the light of our study 
so far, the question can be phrased more precisely: How long will the Lord punish Israel 
by making the nation as spiritually inanimate as its unspiritual idols and by destroying 
them as such? Therefore, it should not be unexpected that the response to this question 
in verses 11b—13 (especially v. 13) continues the idolatrous thought and imagery of 
verses 9-10. The essence of the divine response is that this ironic punishment will last 
until the land undergoes a severe devastation (vv. 11b-12),41land although some will 
survive, even they will be made like their idolatrous symbols, their destiny resembling 
the destructive end of their own idols (v. 13). Hence, the divine answer of verses 11b—13 
is that the punishment will continue until there is an absolute and exhaustive 
judgment.|42] 


4 Some commentators debate whether v. 12a refers to the exile of Israelites from the northern 
kingdom to Assyria, from Judah to Babylon, from Judah to Assyria, or whether merely some 
destruction in general isin mind. 

42 The scope of vv. 11-13 may include some reference to the latter reign of Manasseh. (Although, if 
so, many would view it as a later editorial edition.) Under Manasseh’s reign (698-642 B.C.) and 
influence, idolatry flourished in Israel to an unprecedented degree, even to the extent that the 
king installed idols in the temple and the nation became more idolatrous than its pagan neigh- 
bors (2 Kings 21:1-11). As a result, Israel would have to undergo a severe judgment (2 Kings 


21:10—-18). 
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The “holy seed” as an unfaithful remnant of Israel. Isaiah 6:13b, then, is asserting that 
the nation which Yahweh intended to be a “holy seed” had become so profane through 
idolatry that it was indistinguishable from the idolatrous nations. The radical but not 
unprecedented conclusion of verse 13b, that even the remnant (the “tenth”) “holy seed” 
had become idolatrous, signals the end of Israel’s traditionally understood theocratic 
existence.|431 The only other occurrence of “holy seed” in the Old Testament is in Ezra 
g:1-2, where the phrase is negative and has an idolatrous connotation, which further 
supports the same notion for the phrase in ISAIAH 6:13 (zera‘ godes). In Ezra 9:1—2, the 
phrase is used to refer to the returning exiles who had “not separated themselves from 
the peoples of the lands, according to their [idolatrous] abominations ... so that the holy 
seed [zera‘ haqgddes] intermingled with the peoples” and committed “unfaithfulness.” 
In other words that which was designed to be the “holy seed ” had corrupted itself by 
commingling with the unclean peoples living around them. It would be like using the 
positive term Christians to refer to those who confess the name but are living like non- 
Christians. 

It would appear likely that the phrase in Ezra is an allusive interpretive development 
of that in ISAIAH 6:13, not only because the very same phrase (though lacking the defi- 
nite article) appears in ISAIAH 6:13 but also since the meaning is similar: Ezra is explain- 
ing the condition of “the remnant” of Israel (e.g., see Ezra 9:8, 13-15), “the holy seed,” 
which is characterized by idolatry, when it returns back to the land, which is just what 
ISAIAH 6:13 was prophesying about. (There is even reference to the hope that “God 
might give light to our eyes” [Ezra 9:8], possibly echoing a hoped for reversal of Isaiah 
6:10d, “see with their eyes.”) 

Consequently, “holy seed” still has a strictly positive connotation, but only in the 
formal sense that God had chosen the nation to be “his seed” to be set apart from the idola- 
trous nations, though despite this holy calling, they had become just like the nations. 
Although the book of Isaiah later admits of a future, restored Israel subsequent to the 
coming judgment, this Israel is constituted on a different basis and in a different form 
from what was previously conceived.|44!Therefore, Isaiah uses the remnant idea in both 


43 Although some question the originality of this last clause in v. 13b because of the Ixx rendering, 
it is likely authentic. (For discussion of the textual problem see Gerhard F. Hasel, The Remnant 


[Berrien Springs, Mich.: Andrews University Press, 1972], pp. 241-44). 


13a and 13b not positively but negatively in order to emphasize the magnitude and abso- 
luteness of Israel’s judgment. |451 

The purpose of the similar portrayals of Israel as burning, idolatrous trees in Isaiah 
1:29—31 and ISAIAH 6:13 is to link their judgment to idolatry in order to emphasize that 
their punishment was due to their idol worship. What a fitting retributive irony that 
those “who inflame yourselves among the oaks” (Is 57:5a) would have their judgment 
described as trees being set to flame! 

It appears also that the judgment of idolatrous Israel is compared to the destruction 
of their idolatrous symbols (“Asherim and Sun pillars”) in Isaiah 17:8—-11 and Isaiah 
27:9—11.4°lAnd against the background of the above discussion concerning Isaiah 1 and 
6, it may be no coincidence that in the midst of the excoriation of Israel’s idolatry in 
Isaiah 2 may be discerned another implicit identification of the nation with idols (so Is 
2:12—13; cf. Is 2:8, 18, 20).|471 


44 Cf. John D. W. Watts, Isaiah 1-33, WBC (Waco, Tex.: Word, 1985), pp. 68-77, who understands 
massebet in Is 6:13 as referring to the remnant exiles returning from Babylon who would serve as 
a “funeral monument,” being a continual reminder that the majority of the nation was dead and 
had suffered final destruction because of idolatry, and even this remnant itself was likewise to be 
unfaithful. 

45 See Sheldon H. Blank, “Traces of Prophetic Agony in Isaiah,” HUCA 27 (1956): 86-91, and 
Andrew F. Key, “The Magical Background of Isaiah 6:9—13,” JBL 86 (1967): 198-204, for cogent 
arguments in favor of this conclusion. See Hasel, Remnant, pp. 233-50 n. 37, who provides the 
most thorough and persuasive argument that the “stump” metaphor strikes a positive note of 
hope for a righteous remnant, though, in my view, ultimately unconvincing. Cf. similarly Naftali 
H. Tur-Sinai, “A Contribution to the Understanding of Isaiah i—xii,” Scripta Hierosolymitana 8 
(1961): 169. For a further proposal that is also unlikely, see the discussion in Beale, “Isaiah VI 9-13: 
A Retributive Taunt Against Idolatry,” p. 271 n. 39. 

4 Note also that Isa 6:11; 17:8—11 and 27:9—-11 refer to the “desolation” of Israel (cf. $émdmé in 6:11 
and 17:9), and both 6:13 and 27:11 compare Israel’s judgment to that of trees being burned. 

47 Note the similarities between Is 2 and Ps 115; 135; Is 2 also refers to “idols (as) ... the work of 
their hands” (2:8) and “their idols of silver and their idols of gold” (2:20). Commentators generally 
appear to agree that it is idolatry in Is 2:18—20 which is the root sin of the evil portrayed in Is 


2:12-17 for which judgment is depicted as coming (E. J. Young, Book of Isaiah (Grand Rapids: 
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The majority of commentators think the phrase “holy seed” in ISAIAH 6:13 could 
only be positive, but it is significant that it is negative in the only other Old Testament 
text where it can be found, the Ezra text, which, at least, then nullifies the notion that 
the positive sense is the only possible logical sense in ISAIAH 6:13. Thus immediate 
context must decide whether the negative or positive sense is used, and my construal of 
the overall context is negative, so that a negative use of “holy seed” fits admirably well 
within that context. 

Nevertheless, it is a telling criticism of my conclusion that “holy” is used primarily 
positively in Isaiah, which many think points to a positive sense of “holy seed.” In par- 
ticular, this would seem to be probable in light of the observation that the word refers 
elsewhere in Isaiah to God as “the Holy One,” and “holy, holy, holy” has just been heard 
in Isaiah 6:3, where it is an attribute of Yahweh.!48] In addition, Isaiah refers to the 
redeemed remnant in the eschaton as those who “will be called holy” (Is 4:3). 

What further points to a positive interpretation of “holy seed” is that the word holy 
(qd$) in its verbal and nominal forms (including gddés) is used the majority of time else- 
where in Isaiah with a positive sense (referring to God [the majority of time], his holy 
mountain, etc.). Nevertheless, the word is used only eight times to describe Israel. 
Among these, five refer to faithful Israel (Is 4:3; 52:1; 62:12; 63:18; 64:10), but there are 
three significant uses that describe unbelieving Israel as “holy.” For example, two such 
verbal uses describe Israelite idolaters who consider themselves “holy” in the midst of 
worshiping idols in cultic gardens (the very same context of cultic gardens found in Is 
1:29-31 and, as I have argued, in 6:13)! Isaiah 65:2—5 and 66:17 say: 


Eerdmans, 1965), 1:129-30, and Delitzsch, Isaiah, 1:109-11). That Is 2:12-17 is to be understood 
within a larger context of idolatry may be further evident from observing that Is 2:8-10 and Is 
2:17-21 form an inclusio (note the parallels). 

48 Emerton questions the likelihood of the contemptuous sense which Hvidberg gives “holy” in 
the light of the fact that the prophet refers elsewhere to God as “the Holy One” of Israel and has 
just heard the cry of the seraphim in v. 3, where the trishagion refers to a divine attribute (Emer- 
ton, “The Translation and Interpretation of Isaiah 6:13,” p.102 n. 4). Therefore, Hvidberg’s precise 
identification of “holy seed” with the seed of the god Adonis, and with Adonis himself, is specula- 
tive and improbable. I am contending that the word has an originally positive sense and that in 


6:13 it describes those who were called to be God’s “holy seed,” but have become corrupted. 
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2“T have spread out My hands all day long to a rebellious people, 
Who walk in the way which is not good, following their own thoughts, 
3A people who continually provoke Me to My face, 
Offering sacrifices in gardens and burning incense on bricks; 
4Who sit among graves and spend the night in secret places; 
Who eat swine’s flesh, 
And the broth of unclean meat is in their pots. 
5“Who say, ‘Keep to yourself, do not come near me, 
Forlam holier than you!’ 
These are smoke in My nostrils, 
A fire that burns all the day. (Is 65:2—5, emphasis added) 
17“Those set themselves apart as holy and purify themselves to go to the gardens, 
Following one in the center, 
Who eat swine’s flesh, detestable things and mice, 
Will come to an end altogether,” declares the LorD. (Is 66:17, emphasis added) 


In addition, Isaiah 48:1—-8 again refers to idolatrous Israel (see v. 5) “calling them- 
selves after the holy city” in direct connection to sensory-organ-malfunction language. 
(48:6—-8: “You have heard; look at all this ... You have not heard, you have not known. 
Even from long ago your ear has not been open.”) If we are going to let usage in the 
book of Isaiah help determine meaning in ISAIAH 6:13, then we find that such uses 


elsewhere are consistent with a negative sense in 6:13. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, the expressions describing Israel as having ears but not hearing and pos- 
sessing eyes but not seeing (Is 6:9—10) and like a burning tree (Is 6:13a) are best under- 
stood as metaphors of idolatry that are applied to the disobedient nation in order to 
emphasize that they would be punished for their idol worship by being judged in the 
same manner as their idols (i.e., by being destroyed). This pronouncement of judgment 
also includes the idea that the idolaters had begun to resemble their idols: they had 
become as spiritually blind and deaf as their idols. Thus an ironic taunt is evident in 
that the idols that Israel believed were alive were in reality lifeless and objects of curs- 
ing, and the nation had become the same. That this is the case is further evidenced by 
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Isaiah 6:13b, which seems best understood to be identifying the nation as an idolatrous 
symbol (or “cultic stump”). 491 


revere, either for ruin or restoration. Isaiah wanted to revere the Lord and reflected his 


holiness, resulting in restoration, whereas Israel revered its idols and reflected their 


49 See Beale, “Isaiah VI 9-13: A Retributive Taunt Against Idolatry,” for more in-depth argument 
for the analysis given so far throughout this chap. on Is 6:9-13. I wrote this article seventeen years 
ago. This was a new approach to Isaiah 6, especially to vv. 9-10, though some had already identi- 
fied to varying degrees v. 13 with a context of idolatry. In addition to various New Testament 
scholars appealing to the article for support of the use of Isaiah 6 in the New Testament (Rikki E. 
Watts, Isaiah’s New Exodus in Mark [Grand Rapids: Baker, 1997], pp. 191-92, and David W. Pao, 
Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus, WUNT 130 [Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000], p. 106), some 
major technical Old Testament monographs on idolatry have acknowledged my interpretation of 
Isaiah 6 to be a compelling argument and have appealed to it for support of their own theses, 
which in turn their overall argument has lent more support to my own thesis about Is 6: so see 
John F. Kutsko’s published Harvard dissertation, Between Heaven and Earth (Winona Lake, Ind.: 
Eisenbrauns, 2000), pp. 137-38, who concurs with me by saying, “Beale has argued carefully and 
persuasively that Isa 6:9-13 may include a polemic against idolatry in Israel”; so also even more 
emphatically, Gregory Y. Glazov, The Bridling of the Tongue and the Opening of the Mouth in Biblical 
Prophecy, JSOTSup 311 (Sheffield, U.K.: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001), pp. 126-58; others also 
supporting my view are Donald E. Gowan, Theology of the Prophetic Books: The Death and Resurrec- 
tion of Israel (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 1998), pp. 63, 211 n. 92; E. P. Meadors, Idolatry 
and the Hardening of the Heart [New York: T & T Clark, 2006], pp. 9, 64-65); Knut Holter, Second 
Isaiah’s Idol-Fabrication Passages, Beitrage zur biblischen Exegese und Theologie 28 (Frankfurt 
am Main: Peter Lang, 1993), p. 183, Allen P. Ross, Recalling the Hope of Glory (Grand Rapids: 
Kregel, 2006), p. 325. Cf. the lukewarm assessment by Hugh Williamson (“Isaiah 6,13 and 
1,29—31,” in Studies in the Book of Isaiah: Festschrift for W. A. M. Beuken, ed. J. Van Ruiten and M. 
Vervenne, Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium 132 [Leuven: Leuven Univer- 
sity Press, 1997], pp. 122-24; cf. also his neutral mention in The Book Called Isaiah (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1994), p. 51. 1am unaware of anyone in print who has explicitly disagreed with my 
thesis, though there have been a few Old Testament scholars who have registered disagreement 


with my interpretation through correspondence and informal oral discussion. 
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spiritual blindness and deafness, resulting in ruin — .[5°! Is this idea unique to Isaiah 6 
and the particular texts mentioned in connection with it? How does this theme in Isaiah 
6 relate to other parts of the Old Testament? The answer to these questions will be 
explored in chapter three. I will argue that the idolatry principle found in Isaiah is 
found in other parts of the Old and New Testaments, some of which actually allude to or 
are alluded to by Isaiah. The idea of idolatry in Isaiah 6 is important to other texts that 
are linked to it either by quotation or allusion. Accordingly, this conclusion reached 
about Isaiah 6 will be foundational for some parts of the remaining study, especially the 
study of the references to Isaiah 6 in the Gospels, Acts and Revelation. 


EXCURSUS: CONSIDERATION OF AN ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN 
BACKGROUND TO Isaiah 6 


It may be that the cleansing of Isaiah’s “mouth” and “lips” reflects an ancient Near 
Eastern ritual known as “the washing of the mouth,” which was known at the time of 
Isaiah. [51] Isaiah’s presence at the threshold of the temple, the burning of his lips and the 
pronouncement of his cleansing (“your iniquity is taken away”) appears to be a parody 
of an ancient Near Eastern ritual by which idols were prepared for the gods to dwell in 
them. If this is correct, then the scene in Isaiah 6:1—-8 would be a way of mocking the 


idolatrous institutions of the day and show that Isaiah himself is the true living image of 


5° It is important to be clear about how the worshipers become like their idols. The images of the 
various gods were not designed to depict what the worshipers actually believed they looked like, 
but they were intended to portray the attributes and functions of the gods; indeed, different 
images could be used for the same god (see Curtis, “Idol, Idolatry,” p. 377). Accordingly, the 
Israelite idol worshipers were not literally becoming like the very image of the false gods that 
they were worshiping, nor were they resembling the purported attributes or functions of those 
gods, but they were reflecting the true reality of the spiritually lifeless nature of these idols. 

5' Angelika Berlejung, “Washing the Mouth: The Consecration of Divine Images in 
Mesopotamia,” in The Image and the Book, ed. K. van der Toorn, Contributions to Biblical Exegesis 
and Theology 21 (Leuven: Peeters, 1997), pp. 47-49. See also Aylward M. Blackman, “The Rite of 
the Opening of the Mouth in Ancient Egypt and Babylonia,” JEA 10 (1924): 47-59, who shows that 
the mouth-washing ritual was widespread in the ancient Near East, being attested both in Egypt 


as well as Mesopotamia. 
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the true God. Such a perspective on verses 1—8 would also be an appropriate introduc- 
tion to verses 9-13, which we have argued is amock of Israel in her worship of idols. 

In this ancient ritual of preparing idols to be receptacles of a god’s presence, an image 
would be manufactured in a workshop near a canal, a garden-like area or a temple, 
52land then the idol would be led to the threshold or gate of the temple and then for- 
mally set up.453! At that time, the living essence of the deity would be transferred into its 
temple statue and given life by the ritual. 541 Though the image was produced by human 
hands, the gods were seen as the ultimate makers of the image.55] The cleansing rite 
enabled the mouth of the image to be opened and to become the conduit through which 
the god spoke; generally the ritual activated the image’s sensesl5°] and caused the 
human senses (smell, taste, seeing and hearing) to become enlivened|57] so that the 


52 For the beginning of the ritual in a temple setting, see Berlejung, “Washing the Mouth,” p. 49, 
though in the Babylonian version the workshop was a sacred space available only to temple per- 
sonnel and the dock and gardens through which the idol passed on the way to the temple were 
actually considered parts of the temple itself. 

53 See Christopher Walker and Michael B. Dick, The Induction of the Cult Image in Ancient 
Mesopotamia, State Archives of Assyria Literary Texts I (Helsinki: University of Helsinki, 2001), 
pp. 17, 29-30, the latter page of which also elaborates the full eleven-step pattern of the ritual. For 
the context of canal, garden and temple in association with the ritual, see also Christopher 
Walker and Michael B. Dick, “The Induction of the Cult Image in Ancient Mesopotamia: the 
Mesopotamian mis pi Ritual,” in Born in Heaven, Made on Earth, ed. Michael B. Dick (Winona 
Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1999), pp. 98-99. 

54 Christopher Walker and Michael B. Dick, The Induction of the Cult Image in Ancient 
Mesopotamia, State Archives of Assyria Literary Texts I (Helsinki: University of Helsinki, 2001), 
esp. p. 21. 

55 Berlejung, “Washing the Mouth,” pp. 55-71. 

56 Berlejung, “Washing the Mouth,” p. 30. 

57 Berlejung, “Washing the Mouth,” pp. 19-20. See also Walker and Dick, “The Induction of the 
Cult Image in Ancient Mesopotamia,” p. 99. One Akkadian text asserts the following about the 
consecration of a sacred object: “this [statue?] without the mouth-opening ceremony smells no 
incense, eats no food, and drinks no water” (see Erich Ebeling, Tod und Leben nach den Vorstellun- 


gen der Babylonier [Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1931], p. 120). See also Blackman, “Rite of the Open- 
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image became both human-like and a representation of the divine.|58l In this respect, 
one could say that the image mystically becomes the god that it represents without lim- 
iting that god, so that the god remains transcendent; hence the image was like a theo- 
phany transubstantiated.[591 Accordingly, this cleansing ritual perfectly purified the 
image and made it a fit dwelling for the transferred essence of the deity!©°! and enabled 


ing of the Mouth,” p. 55, who says that the Egyptian opening of the mouth ritual was “supposed 
to open not only the mouth of the statue, but the eyes and ears as well, indeed endow it with the 
faculties of a living person.” Psalm 115:5—7 is the antithesis to these kinds of texts: “They have 
mouths, but they cannot speak; they have eyes, but they cannot see; they have ears, but they 
cannot hear; they have noses, but they cannot smell; they have feet, but they cannot walk; they 
cannot make a sound with their throat.” 

58 Berlejung, “Washing the Mouth,” p. 63. 

59 Thorkild Jacobsen, “The Graven Image,” in Ancient Israelite Religion, ed. P. D. Miller, P. D. 
Hansen and S. D. McBride (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), pp. 22-23, 29; see similarly Berlejung, 
“Washing the Mouth,” p. 61. The Egyptians believed that the sun god, Re, would empower other 
lesser deities to enter stone images placed in temples (E. A. Wallis Budge, Book of the Dead [New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1951], pp. 164-66). Accordingly, an inscription from the Pyramid Age 
affirms that the Creator Ptah “fashioned the [lesser] gods ... He installed the gods in their holy 
places ... he equipped their holy places. He made likenesses of their bodies ... Then the gods 
entered into their bodies of every wood and every stone and every metal” (James H. Breasted, 
Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt [New York/Evanston: Harper & Row, 1959], 
p. 46. Cf. also Budge, Book of the Dead, pp. 72, 82, 87, 93-94, 98, 102, 106, 304). So also along the 
same lines, see J. Richard Middleton, The Liberating Image (Grand Rapids: Brazos, 2005), pp. 
108-11, who shows numerous examples of Pharaohs said to be in the image of a god, so that the 
god’s presence was manifested through the human image. 

60 Walker and Dick, “Induction of the Cult Image in Ancient Mesopotamia,” pp. 100-101. Rameses 
III (1195-64 b.c.) said that in the temple of the sun god Re he “fashioned the gods in their myste- 
rious forms of gold, silver, and every costly stone” (James H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt 
[New York: Russell & Russell, 1906]) 4:143 §250; so also with respect to the same Pharaoh, see 
James H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt [New York: Russell & Russell, 1906]) 4:114 $190; like- 
wise cf. James H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt [New York: Russell & Russell, 1906]) 4:15 $26 
and 491 §958K). 
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it to have “contact between the earthly and the divine worlds”!S'] and to be counted 
among the divine assembly.|©1 

The “washing of the mouth” ritual broadly followed a threefold pattern: (1) separa- 
tion of the image from its current status as inanimate material, (2) reshaping intended 
to prepare the image for its new status, (3) reintroduction of the image in its new, 
changed divine existence.!°3ISometimes even the language of “whom shall I send,” 
purportedly spoken by the god|s], is apparently used with respect to the divine image.|°4l 


Thus once the image is set up in the temple and animated by the deity’s presence, it 


© Berlejung, “Washing the Mouth,” p. 45. 

© Berlejung, “Washing the Mouth,” p. 63. 

63 Berlejung, “Washing the Mouth,” p. 29; see also p. 30. If an image of a god was carried off by a 
foreign power, the god was thought to move with it (so A. Leo Oppenheim, Ancient Mesopotamia 
[Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964], p. 184, who also observes that there were temple 
ceremonies whereby idols were endowed with life through magical rites [e.g., the idol’s eyes and 
mouth were opened so that the image could see and eat (A. Leo Oppenheim, Ancient Mesopotamia 
[Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964], p. 186)]). Extant prayers to idols sometimes include 
the petitioner requesting that he be given grace to reflect the attributes of the god, which is strik- 
ingly like Isaiah’s transformed resemblance of God’s glorious holiness: e.g., “I have sought your 
brightness; may my face be bright. I have turned to your dominion; may it be life and well-being 
for me. May I (too) have a favorable shedu like that before you; may I (too) have a lamassu like that 
which goes behind you. May I garner the prosperity at your right hand” (cited in Henry W. F. 
Sages, The Greatness That Was Babylon [London and New York: Princeton University Press, 1962], 
p. 238). For other examples see James B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 3rd ed. (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1969), pp. 349, 352, 356. Cf. Oppenheim, Ancient Mesopotamia, p. 
202. 

64 Graham Cunningham, “Deliver Me from Evil,” Studia Pohl: Series Major; Dissertations Scien- 
tificae de Rebus Orientis Antiqui 17 (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1997), pp. 121-22, where 
he lists anumber of incantations primarily for curing illnesses with “whom shall I send” formu- 
las; in connection to this, he also gives evidence that these incantations were spoken in close asso- 
ciation with the ritual of “opening the mouths of divine statues” (pp. 162-63, 171), apparently 
virtually equivalent to the mouth-washing ritual already noted, on which see also, e.g., Walker 


and Dick, “Induction of the Cult Image in Ancient Mesopotamia,” p. 102. 
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mediates revelation from the deity, including decisions about legal or court cases. Vari- 
ous outcomes of trials were presented oracularly before the deity’s image, and verdicts 
would be pronounced by the presiding priests, who would manipulate parts of the 
image to indicate the god’s decision. |65l 

The ceremony in which Isaiah is ushered up to the threshold or gate of the heavenly 
temple, his mouth is cleansed, and he is pronounced purified (i.e., “forgiven”) may be a 
parody of this ancient Near Eastern custom, which would be a fitting introduction to 
the remainder of verses 9-13 that is a literary taunt against Israel’s worship of idolatrous 
images, which they themselves became like.!©lIndeed, Psalm 115:3-8 likely functions in 
the same polemical manner. The point in Isaiah 6 would be that the prophet Isaiah 
has been taken from among idolatrous Israel as one, like his people (a “people of 
unclean lips”), tainted with the uncleanness of pagan idols and who has become like 
its idols, which can never be cleansed. Isaiah has been brought into the true heavenly 


temple of the true God |®7] In that heavenly temple he had his mouth ceremoniously 


65 William W. Hallo and William K. Simpson, The Ancient Near East (Fort Worth, Tex.: Harcourt 
Brace, 1998), p. 285. 

66 Victor Hurowitz, “Isaiah’s Impure Lips and Their Purification in Light of Akkadian Sources,” 
HUCA 60 (1989): 39-89, proposes a different ANE parallel to Is 6:1—-8: in the contexts of prayers 
for specific answers, ritualists prepare chairs for the gods, would purify their mouths, followed by 
a declaration of “I am pure,” after which the ritualist joins the deliberations of the heavenly 
assembly, which are of judicial nature. All of these are elements found in the Isaiah 6 vision. 
Hurowitz’s proposal is certainly feasible, and probably the two backgrounds have been merged to 
varying degrees, as the evidence of Cunningham shows with respect to incantational prayers (in 
note 64). See also Blackman, “Opening of the Mouth in Ancient Egypt and Babylonia,” for the 
combination of mouth-washing rituals together with incantational prayers for specific things like 
illness. “The washing of the mouth” background would seem to be present in light of the idol- 
image context of vv. 9-10, 13, and because of Isaiah’s placement in the temple and his transfor- 
mation to reflect God’s holy image in the vision. 

67 To be more precise, there is a significant overlap in the Isaiah 6 vision between the heavenly 
temple and the earthly temple in Jerusalem (e.g., see Hugh G. M. Williamson, “Temple and 
Worship in Isaiah 6,” in Temple and Worship in Biblical Israel, ed. John Day [London and New York: 
T &T Clark, 2005], pp. 123-26, though he sees a focus on the earthly temple). This is natural since 
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cleansed and transformed by members of the divine council and joined that council, so 
that his whole being was transformed by being filled with God’s Spirit and presence in 
order to reflect the holy image of this true God. Accordingly, he becomes the human 
image of God that God originally intended.!68! Though not perfect, he had become a 
transformed representation of the divine and the purified, living image of God and 
spokesman for God. Thus, when God’s heavenly council says, “Who will go for us?” Isa- 
iah answers the call, “Here am I, send me.” Isaiah, the true, living image of God, then is 
God’s agent in executing judgment on Israel whereby the nation is made to become 
even more like the lifeless and false images that it stubbornly has refused to quit wor- 
shiping. |69 

G. Y. Glazov recently has reviewed and evaluated the proposals for the ancient Near 
Eastern mouth-opening background for Isaiah 6 and has generally agreed with them. 
70lNevertheless, he does not see a direct but more indirect influence, especially since 
there are a few significant differences that show that Isaiah has synthesized and trans- 
formed this background.|7‘] Further-more, Glazov proposes a more specific Egyptian 
mouth-opening background even more parallel to Isaiah 6 than formerly proposed 
Mesopotamian ones.|72 Glazov then cites my analysis of an idol polemic in Isaiah 6:9—13 


Israel’s earthly temple was viewed as a reflection of (and the holy of holies an extension of) the 
heavenly temple (on which, e.g., see Beale, The Temple and the Church’s Mission, pp. 29-60). 

68 For the idea of the divine spirit indwelling an idol in order to create a close unity between the 
deity and his image as background to Gen 1:26, see G. J. Wenham, Genesis 1-15, WBC (Waco, Tex.: 
Word, 1987), 1:31. 

69 IT am grateful to my colleague John Walton for letting me read his unpublished paper (“Inter- 
preting the Bible as an Ancient Near Eastern Document”), which has alerted me to this ANE back- 
ground and the various secondary sources that discuss it, cited previously in relation to Isaiah 6. 

7° Glazov, Bridling of the Tongue, pp. 115-26. See also pp. 361—83, where he lists much of the rele- 
vant mouth-opening-ritual texts (with bibliography) from Mesopotamia and Egypt, and some of 
the places they are reflected in biblical and post-biblical Jewish material. 

71 Glazov, Bridling of the Tongue, pp. 120-26; e.g., whereas the mouth-opening ritual results in a 
positive mission, in Isaiah the ritual results in a mission of doom in vv. 9-13. In addition, part of 
the transformation involves Isaiah’s unclean lips not being merely a cultic reference, as in the ANE 


setting, but also ethical. 
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as confirmation that such an ancient Near Eastern idol parody is in mind in Isaiah 
6:5-8.|73] Likewise, his evidence of an idol background for 6:5—8 enforces my own the- 
sis. “If Isa. 6:9—-10 is a ‘retributive taunt against idolatry’, the people are ... rebuked for 
practicing (foreign) idolatrous cults and all the mouth-purification and opening rites 
they necessitate (cf. 2:6—9),” and “by doing so they are lapsing into the stupefying (and 
defiling) ethos of pagan idolatry.”!741 

We have seen that images are in the likeness of the gods they represent. Similarly, the 
ancient Near Eastern conception of kings being in the image of their various gods may 
form a very general background here. Just as Adam, a kingly figure representing 
humanity, was in the image of God, and therefore like God, so it was believed that 
ancient Near Eastern human kings were like the gods of which they were an image.|75] 
The idolatrous Israelites would have thought of themselves as in the image of the true 
God, since in their mind they had not renounced him by worshiping pagan idols, believ- 
ing that worship of such idols was not inconsistent with worship of Yahweh. Accord- 
ingly, it may be implicit that just as they thought they would represent the likeness of 
the God of Israel, so they thought that they would resemble in some way the other gods 
that they worshiped. But in reality they had renounced the true God and were not 
resembling him in the way he designed _. Instead, they were becoming like the other 
gods, but not in the way they thought. They were becoming as spiritually lifeless as 
those gods, whom they erroneously thought had life. 

In a somewhat similar manner to Isaiah, Habakkuk 2:18—20 is related to the manufac- 
ture of false idols placed in idolatrous temples being contrasted with the true God in the 
true temple: 


7 Glazov, Bridling of the Tongue, pp. 121-22. In this respect, see an Egyptian New Kingdom “Rite of 
the Opening of the Mouth” ceremony, where a fiery serpent-rod touches the lips and endows the 
subject with not only life-giving but also death-dealing properties, so that one may be qualified to 


stand and participate in the divine assembly. The parallels with Is 6:5—8 are obvious. 


73 Glazov, Bridling of the Tongue, pp. 126-29, 133, 143-45, 153-54, 158-59, 336, 380. 

74 Glazov, Bridling of the Tongue, pp. 129, 159. Glazov gives a good summary of the overall discus- 
sion relating to my work and his on p. 336. 

75 For the evidence, see Middleton, Liberating Image, pp. 108-18, especially the Mesopotamian 


material. 
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8wWhat profit is the idol when its maker has carved it, 
Or an image, a teacher of falsehood? 
For its maker trusts in his own handiwork 
When he fashions speechless idols. 
19Woe to him who says to a piece of wood, “Awake!” To a mute stone, “Arise!” 
And that is your teacher? 
Behold, it is overlaid with gold and silver, 
And there is no breath at all inside it. 
?°But the LoRD is in his holy temple. 
Let all the earth be silent before Him. (Hab 2:18—20) 


Again, the idols are said to be lifeless (without speech and breath). An idol is “a 
teacher of falsehood” because, while the maker and the worshipers believe a god speaks 
and teaches through the idol, in reality, there is only emptiness within the image. To 
“trust in” such idolatrous “handiwork” and to follow the teachings of an idol that is “a 
teacher of falsehood” is to go down the wrong path and follow the doctrines of demons, 
since demons inhabit idols (the following chapters of this book will demonstrate the 
association of demons with idols). This concept is akin to Jesus’ later saying, “A blind 
man cannot guide a blind man, can he? Will they not both fall into a pit? A disciple is 
not above his teacher, but everyone, after he has been fully trained, will be like his 
teacher” (Lk 6:39-40). This applies also to those who revere their idols as teachers. 
Partly in reference to their idolatry, Israel said, “The way of the Lord is not right,” to 
which God responded, “It is their own way that is not right” (cf. Ezek 18:25, 29 with 
18:24, which refers to “abominations” partly as the sin of idol worship; so also cf. Ezek 
33:17, 20 with 33:25-26). As Proverbs says, “There is a way which seems right to a man, 
but its end is the way of death” (Prov 14:12; 16:25). The idolaters thought the idols would 
bring greater life and prosperity, but they would only inherit death and emptiness, 
which is to become like the spiritually dead and empty idols. In contrast, there is a 
true, living God “in his holy temple,” who truly speaks, whose true worshipers should 
be speechless before him since he is the true teacher of all (Hab 2:20). But when he 
opens the mouth of his formerly speechless human spokesmen, they can but speak only 
God’s word (cf. Is 6:5—9; Ezek 33:22—23), whichis either a word of judgment or blessing. 
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3 


Becoming Like What We Worship 


Evidence Elsewhere in the Old Testament 


The idea of resembling what we revere is found not only in Isaiah 6 (and the Old Testa- 
ment texts discussed in connection with it) but in other Old Testament passages as well. 
This chapter and the next will examine how the rest of the Old Testament contributes to 
the idea of becoming like the idols one worships. We will first look briefly at a connec- 
tion between Isaiah 6:9—-10 and Deuteronomy 29:4 (MT = 29:3) to suggest that Isaiah’s 
idea about idolatry arises from the idolatrous sins of Israel’s first and second generation 

. Then we will study Israel’s most heinous sin of idolatry in the wilderness: the wor- 
ship of the golden calf at Mount Sinai (Ex 32). The remainder of the chapter will look at 
later Old Testament reflections on that sin by Psalm 106, Hosea and Jeremiah, some of 
which draw a connection between this sin and the idolatrous sins of later Israelite gener- 
ations. Other related sins of idolatry in later Israel will also be discussed. Chapter four 
will then try to trace the sin of idolatry all the way back to the Garden of Eden. 


DEUTERONOMY 


Isaiah 6:9—10 alludes to Deuteronomy 29:4 (MT = 29:3) (see figure 3.1). 


Deuteronomy 29:4 (MT = Isaiah 6:9—10 
29:3) 


Yet to this day the LoRD has Keep on hearing but do not understand; and keep on 
not given you a heart to seeing but do not know. Render the hearts of this 
know, nor eyes to see, nor people fat, and their ears dull, and their eyes dim, 
ears to hear. lest they see with their eyes, hear with their ears ... 


and repent. 


Figure 3.1. Deuteronomy 29:4 and Isaiah 6:9-10 compared 


The common wording between Deuteronomy 29:4 and Isaiah 6:9—10 indicates a 
probable allusion by Isaiah to Deuteronomy!!! Deuteronomy 29:3 (MT = 29:2) says to 
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the first generation of Israel and their children: “the great trials which your eyes have 
seen, those great signs and wonders [in Egypt and the wilderness journeyings].” Then, 
the striking and sober statement of 29:4 follows: “to this day the LorD has not given you 
a heart to know, nor eyes to see, nor ears to hear.” Why? This may indicate only the spiri- 
tual incapacity of the people, but why is this particular language used to portray such 
inability? The reason appears to be that the first generation was characterized by idol- 
atry ,aS1iCorinthians 10:7 says about them: “Do not be idolaters, as some of them 
were.” And in Deuteronomy 4:28, it even says that the idols have “eyes and ears” and 
other traits, but they really cannot perceive. Strikingly, Deuteronomy 28—29 develops 
this earlier statement from chapter 4 (see figure 3.2). 

The point of the later development in chapters 28—29 appears to be that the specific 
traits of inanimate idols whose purported sensory organs like sight and hearing do not 
work (Deut 4:27—28) have been passed on to the worshipers of these dead idols 2] This 
indicates that the sensory-organ-malfunction imagery that describes idols now also 
describes Israelite idolaters in the present and future generations (Deut 28:65; 29:4), 
who have gone through the wilderness. |31 


1 See Martin Luther, Luther’s Works: vol. 9, Lectures on Deuteronomy (St. Louis: Concordia, 1960), 
p. 272, who says “it is clear enough that from this passage prophecies like Is. 6:10 are taken.” Wal- 
ter Brueggemann, Deuteronomy, Abingdon Old Testament Commentaries (Nashville: Abingdon, 
2001), p. 261, sees Deuteronomy 29:4 “calling to mind ... Isaiah 6:9”; so likewise F. Hesse, Das 
Verstockungsproblem im Alten Testament, BZAW 74 (Berlin: A. Tépelmann, 1955), pp. 61, 74, and 
Craig A. Evans, To See and Not Perceive, JSOTSup (Sheffield, U.K.: Sheffield Academic, 1989), pp. 
50-51, who see Deuteronomy to be dependent on Isaiah 6. Of course, if Deuteronomy is to be 
dated in the postexilic period, then Deuteronomy would be viewed as depending on Isaiah. On 
the other hand, I believe Deuteronomy pre-dates Isaiah so that the latter is dependent on the 
former. 

? Midr. Rab. Exod. 42.3 interprets Israel “corrupting themselves” through idolatry at the golden 
calf incident (Ex 32:7) by explaining that “they have forsaken life and chosen death,” and then to 
support this Ps 115:5 is cited: “Eyes have they, but they see not.” 

3 The reference to a “trembling heart” and “languishing of soul” likely does not refer only to a 
sense of fear but a fear that is part of the breakdown of the organs of spiritual perception, which is 


explicitly expressed in v. 65 by the intervening description of “failing of eyes” and the reference in 
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Deuteronomy 4:27-28 Deuteronomy 28-29 


The LorD will scatter you Moreover, the Lord will scatter you among all 
among the peoples, and you peoples, from one end of the earth to the other end 
will be left few in number of the earth; and there you shall serve other gods, 
among the nations where the | wood and stone, which you or your fathers have not 
LORD drives you. known. 
There you will serve gods, the | Among those nations you shall find no rest, and 
work of man’s hands, wood there will be no resting place for the sole of your 
and stone, which neithersee | foot; but there the LorD will give you a trembling 
nor hear nor eat nor smell. heart, failing of eyes, and languishing of soul. (Deut 
28:64-65) 
Yet to this day the LorD has not given you a heart to 
know, nor eyes to see, nor ears to hear.... 
Moreover, you have seen their abominations and 
their idols of wood, stone, silver, and gold, which 
they had with them [MT = 29:16]; so that there will 
not be among you a man or woman, or family or 
tribe, whose heart turns away today from the LoRD 


our God, to go and serve the gods of those 


nations.” (Deut 29:4, 17-18) 


Figure 3.2. Deuteronomy 4:27—28 and Deuteronomy 28-29 


So, even the wilderness generation of Israelites was idolatrous and was described as 
becoming like its idols, and the generation in Isaiah’s time was just as dedicated to 
idols and likewise became like the idols __, which is the point of the Deuteronomy 29:4 
allusion in Isaiah 6:10. A connection between Isaiah 6 and the generation in the wilder- 
ness is further implied by noticing several allusions to the wilderness generation in Isa- 
iah 6:2—6,|4I so that it is discernible that “Isaiah 6 is written against the background of 


Deut 29:4 to “the Lord has not given you a heart to know, nor eyes to see,” which would appear to 
develop Deut 28:65. Likewise Deut 28:28—29 describes Yahweh as smiting idolatrous Israel with 


“blindness ... as the blind man gropes in darkness.” 


the wilderness narrative (Exod 15-17; Num 11-21)” partly to indicate that Israel of Isa- 
iah’s day “lapsed into Egyptian idolatry,” as happened to the wilderness generation, and 
partly to indicate that Isaiah had a similar prophetic ministry to Israel as did Moses.|5! 
This additional background makes it more suitable that another such allusion to 
Deuteronomy 29:4 would follow in Isaiah 6:9—10. 

Therefore, Deuteronomy 29:4 is an explanation of why the wilderness generation of 
Israelites did not respond positively to the exodus deliverance and God’s revelation that 
they saw (Deut 29:2 [MT = 29:1|). Deuteronomy 29:4 is tied into a prophetic warning to 
the first and following Israelite generations (Deut 29:14-15 [MT = 29:13-14]). Israel is 
repeatedly exhorted to remain loyal to the Lord’s covenant, but this exhortation is cast 
only in general form: for example, “obey Yahweh and observe all his 
commandments” (Deut 30:8; see also Deut 29:9 [MT = 29:8], 29 [MT = 28]; 30:2, 6, 10, 
11, 16, 20; 31:12-13; 32:46). On the other hand, when Israel is warned in this same con- 
text not to break the covenant, the threat is not general but is formulated with more 
specificity; without exception, the threat takes the repeated form of a warning against 
breaking that part of the covenant stipulations that prohibited idolatry (so Deut 
29:17—20 [MT = 29:16-19], 26 [MT = 25]; 30:17-18; 31:16—18, 20; 32:12, 15-18, 21, 37-39). 
This is striking since many other prohibitions could also have been cited (e.g., oppres- 
sion of the poor, adultery, theft, false prophesying). 

In fact, this prophetic threat becomes a prophecy applied to the first and all following 


4 There is not space to argue for these allusions, so the reader is referred to Gregory Y. Glazov, The 
Bridling of the Tongue and the Opening of the Mouth in Biblical Prophecy, JSOTSup 311 (Sheffield, 
U.K.: sheffield Academic Press, 2001) pp. 133, 143, 146, 148, 157-58, 161, who has proposed these 
allusions and who has given argument for their validity. In particular, he sees three allusions: (1) 
“fiery coals” in Is 6:6 = Num 16:46 (MT = 17:11); (2) the trishagion in Is 6:3 = the antiphone in 
Num 14:21, “which, being followed by the judgment oracle against murmuring (Num 14:27, 29), 
gives to the trishagion and its aniphon the connotation of a judgment oracle against sins of the 
lips; (3) the role of the Seraphim in Is 6:5—7 = Num 21:5-7 and the fiery serpent(s) held high on a 
pole. Glazov’s full argument here needs to be read in order for its viability to be appreciated. The 
clearest allusion he offers is the use of Num 14:21 in Is 6:3, which others have also observed. 

5 Gregory Y. Glazov, The Bridling of the Tongue and the Opening of the Mouth in Biblical Prophecy, 
JSOTSup 311 (Sheffield, U.K.: sheffield Academic Press, 2001) pp. 161, 148, 161 respectively. 
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generations, as is clear from Deuteronomy 31:26—29; 32:1—43. That is, the first genera- 
tion, together with their descendants, is identified as idolaters, and the consequent 
covenant curses are prophetically announced to come upon them. Could it be that the 
metaphorical expression of sensory-organ malfunction in Deuteronomy 29:4 is inte- 
grally related to the idolaters of the wilderness generation in a manner paralleling what 
has been observed to be the case in parts of Isaiah and Psalm 115 and 135? A positive 
answer to this question becomes more attractive in view of the general recognition that 
Isaiah 6:9-10 is literarily related in some way to Deuteronomy 29:4, probably by way of 
intentional allusion. In fact, Psalm 115:4-8 (= Ps 135:15-18) also probably alludes to 
Deuteronomy 4 and 29,!°! which we have already seen were literarily related within the 
book of Deuteronomy itself, since the latter passage was a development of the earlier: 


Deuteronomy 4:28; 29:4, 17 Psalm 115:4—7 (= Ps 135:15-18) 


There you will serve gods, the Their idols are silver and gold, the work of man’s 
work of man’s hands, wood and hands. 

stone, which neitherseenorhear | They have mouths, but they cannot speak; 

nor eat nor smell. (Deut 4:28) They have eyes, but they cannot see; They have 
Yet to this day the LorD has not ears, but they cannot hear; They have noses, but 
given you a heart to know, nor they cannot smell; They have hands, but they 


eyes to see, nor ears to hear.(Deut | cannot feel; They have feet, but they cannot 


29:4) walk; They cannot make a sound with their 
Moreover, you have seen their throat. 

abominations and their idols of 

wood, stone, silver, and gold, 


most understand Ps 135 to be postexilic. Most critical scholars date Deuteronomy in the postexilic 
period, in which case it would be hard to know whether the Psalms are dependent on Deuteron- 
omy or vice versa. My view is that Deuteronomy is preexilic and that the Psalms allude to 
Deuteronomy. If Deuteronomy were later than these Psalms, then it would be dependent on either 
or both of the Psalms, and would be developing the idea of the organ-malfunction language in 
connection to the idolatry of the Psalm(s), portraying the first generation Israelites as being 


transformed to their lifeless idols. 
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which they had with them. (Deut 


29:17) 


Figure 3.3. Deuteronomy 4:28; 29:4, 17 and Psalm 115:4—7 compared 


The allusive connection between these Deuteronomy texts and Psalm 115 may be 
even clearer than their connection with Isaiah 6:10. The link to Deuteronomy 4 is espe- 
cially clear, since, though the phrase “the work of man’s hands” (and variants like “the 
work of their hands”) occurs eighteen times in the Old Testament outside of Deuteron- 
omy 4 and Psalm 115 and 135, the combination of the phrase “the work of man’s hand- 
s” (and variants) together with the description of idols that “neither see nor hear nor 
smell” can be found only between the Deuteronomy and Psalms texts in all of the Old 
Testament. The psalmist appears to have combined Deuteronomy 29:4 with the state- 
ment, “their idols of ... silver and gold”7! and also explicit mention of the sensory 
organs themselves (“eyes ... ears”) from Deuteronomy 29:4 (thus, the psalmist seems to 
have observed the links between these two texts in Deuteronomy, which we have also 
observed previously). This use of Deuteronomy by Psalm 115 points further to the likeli- 
hood that the sensory-organ-malfunction imagery in Deuteronomy 29:4 is describing 
idolaters of Israel’s first generation becoming like their spiritually inanimate idols, as is 
explicit in the psalm. 

Furthermore, the covenant lawsuits that contain the Deuteronomic curses in Isaiah, 
as well as Jeremiah and Ezekiel, are initially actualized by the prophets’ messages.|8] 
When it is remembered that Deuteronomy 28-32 says that the main way that Israel 
broke the covenant was through idolatry, then the repeated presence of this covenant 


lawsuit in the prophets against Israel is more understandable. 


7 Though the word for “idols” in the two texts is different in Hebrew, the Lxx translators rendered 
the Hebrew of both texts identically in Greek: ta eidéla (“the idols”). 

8 E.g., Is 1-4 are specifically an expression of a covenant lawsuit (rib) brought against Israel by 
Yahweh. It is possible in Deuteronomy that the same metaphorical language describing idols and 
idolaters was not overtly connected, but that the connection is made in the Psalms and major 
prophets. See Rignell, “Isaiah Chapter 1,” pp. 157-58 n. 7, who sees Deut 28-32 as forming the 
basis for Is 1. For example, both Deut 28—32 and Is 1 explain that the main way in which Israel 


breaks the covenant is through idolatry (Rignell, “Isaiah Chapter 1,” p. 158). 
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Thus the roots of the irony of idolatry are to be found as early as Israel’s first genera- 
tion that emerged out of Egypt. And so the wilderness generation and Isaiah's genera- 
tion are people who are becoming like the idols they are worshiping, and that likeness 


mortally injures them 


ANALOGICAL RELEVANCE OF THE GOLDEN CALF EPISODE TO THE 
IDOLATRY OF Deuteronomy 29:4 


Exodus 32 illustrates the kind of sensory organ malfunction that is in mind in 
Deuteronomy 29:4 (“the Lord has not given you a heart to know, nor eyes to see, nor 
ears to hear”). Though the language of Deuteronomy 29:4 does not occur there, the 
description of the idolaters in Exodus 32 appears to convey the concept of idolaters 
becoming like their idols. I will argue that the people became spiritually like the calf 
they worshiped; the description of their “stiff neck” conveys the picture of a malfunc- 
tioning spiritual part of their being . If this is so, then both Exodus 32 and Deuteron- 
omy 29:4 share in common the theme of becoming identified with the idol worshiped. 
Since both describe Israelite idolaters in the wilderness, the two passages reinforce this 
idea as it is applied to them. Accordingly, Exodus 32 is one of the main episodes of idol 
worship in the broad purview of Deuteronomy 28-32, where their idol worship is men- 
tioned repeatedly. 

That the golden calf episode is significantly referred to in this section of Deuteron- 
omy is clear, forexample, from Deuteronomy 31:27—29, which explicitly alludes back to 
the golden calf narration in Deuteronomy 9:6—21 by the following common phrases: (1) 
“stiff-necked” (Deut 9:6; 31:27); (2) “you have been rebellious against Yahweh” (Deut 9:7, 
24; 31:27), and (3) Israel “acted corruptly” and “turned aside ... from the way which I 
commanded” (Deut 9:12 [cf. also 9:16] and 31:29, which uses the future tense).I9! In addi- 
tion, Deut 31:29 refers to the future idolatry with the words that Israel will “do evil in the 
sight of the Lord, provoking him to anger by the work of their hands ___,” which is a para- 
phrase of Deut 9:18: “provoking the Lord by doing what was evil in the sight of him .” The 


9 See Jean-Pierre Sonnet, The Book Within the Book: Writing in Deuteronomy, BIS 14 (Leiden: Brill, 
1997), pp. 167-171, who has drawn the above correspondences and concludes that Israel’s future 


idolatry is patterned after that of the golden calf worship. 
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point of the comparison between the first generation’s idolatry and that of future gener- 
ations is that the golden calf idolatry was seen to be paradigmatic of Israel’s future idola- 
try, so that the latter was to be patterned after the former. [*°l We will see further evi- 
dence of this later in the present chapter (see discussion of 2 Kings 17:15; Hos 4:7; Jer 
2:5, 11). In this respect, Deuteronomy 29:4, in the context of chapters 28-32, is partly, at 
least, describing a condition of the wilderness generation that is traceable back to the 
epochal golden calf worship and will be potentially true for future generations. 

For most of the remainder of this chapter there will be focus on Exodus 32 and its 
reverberations later in the Old Testament in order to elaborate on the nature of the 
golden calf worship and, thus, to see its analogical relationship with the notion of idola- 
try that we have seen referred to in Deuteronomy 28—32, and which stands partly in the 
background of Deuteronomy 29:4. In this regard Exodus 32 may be instructive, since it 
shows that when the first generation of Israel worshiped the golden calf, Moses 
describes them in a manner that sounds like they are being portrayed as wild calves or 
untrained cows: they became (1) “stiff-necked ” (Ex 32:9; 33:3, 5; 34:9 ) and would 
not obey, but (2) they “were let loose ” because “Aaron had let them go loose” (Ex 
32:25),[11(3) so that “they had quickly turned aside from the way,” (Ex 32:8) and they 
needed to be (4) “gathered together” again “in the gate” (Ex 32:26), (5) so that Moses 
could “lead the people where” God had told him to go (Ex 32:34).!2] The expression in 
Exodus 32:8, “they quickly turned aside from the way,” is placed directly before the 
phrase “they have made for themselves a molten calf.” This is followed by portraying 
the people as “stiff-necked” in verse 9, so that the three descriptions are inextricably 


10 | am indebted to my research student, Peter Spychalla, for this insight and the substance of this 
paragraph. 

1 Note elsewhere in the Old Testament the picture of a wild calf skipping or dancing (Ps 29:6, 
though using a different verb than found in Ex 32:19; 32:25), and note Israel acknowledging at the 
time of exile that it had been “chastised like an untrained calf” that needed to “be restored” (Jer 
31:18). 

12 Deut 32:15-18 may also picture Israel as a rebellious cow at the golden calf episode and at subse- 
quent acts of idolatry in the land: “But Jeshurun grew fat and kicked” (v. 15a), which is interpreted 
to be Israel’s forsaking God (v.15b), worshiping “strange gods” (v. 16), sacrificing to “demons” and 


“new gods” (v. 17), and forgetting “the God who gave you birth” (v. 18). 
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linked.[3] 

How is their sin of idolatry portrayed in Exodus 32? The description could be taken to 
be cattle metaphors. Sinful Israel seems to be depicted metaphorically as rebellious 
cows running wild and needing to be regathered. Is the language just coincidental? The 
likelihood is that this isa narrative taunt because they are worshiping a cow . This is 
pointed to by the above-observed three closely juxtaposed phrases “quickly turned aside 
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from the way,” “made for themselves a golden calf’ and “stiff-necked” in Exodus 32:8- 
g.4lHosea 4:16 adds to the picture, which is an echo of the golden calf event: “Since 
Israel is stubborn like a stubborn heifer, can the LoRD now pasture them like a lamb ina 
large field?” (the expected implied answer is no).!*5] Hosea 4:17 then says, “Ephraim is 
joined to idols; let him alone.” The idea in connection with verse 16 is that Israel’s stub- 
bornness like a rebellious calf or sheep is idol worship, which in Hosea is often calf 


worship, and is punished by God through leaving them without a shepherd. 


3 In summarizing the golden calf episode, Deuteronomy 9 repeats this threefold connection in v. 
12 (cf. also v.16). 

4 The Israelites’ identification with their idol in Exodus Ex 32 may be enhanced by the later por- 
trayal of Moses making them drink the ground-up powder from the golden calf that he had 
destroyed (Ex 32:20). Though the purpose of this act may seem unclear, it may merely “have been 
to shame them by making their idol become part of them” (so John D. Currid, 2 [Darlington, U.K.: 
Evangelical Press, 2001], pp. 281-82; along similar lines, see William H. C. Propp, Exodus 19-40, 
AB [New York: Doubleday, 2006], p. 561). For further discussion of this episode in Ex 32:20, see 
chapter 5 on Judaism, which includes Jewish interpretations of the golden calf event. 

15 The Qumran text of CD 1:13 describes the apostates of their generation by the clause, “they are 
the ones who turn aside from the way,” which is a quotation of Ex 32:8 (or Deut 9:12, which is the 
parallel to the Exodus text): “they turned aside from the way,” describing Israel’s rebellion in 
worshiping the golden calf. Then the second part of CD 1:13 identifies this with Hos 4:16: “That is 
the time of which it was written, ‘like a stubborn cow, so Israel became stubborn.’” Thus CD 1:13 
understands the rebellion of Ex 32:8 to be compared to idolatrous Israel running around like 
cows. This early Jewish interpretation, I believe, unpacks the suggested meaning of Ex 32:8, 
though written hundreds of years after Ex 32. 

16 | will elaborate further on Hos 4:16—-17 in its context in a separate section on Hosea, where I will 


also discuss the significance of the lamb imagery. 
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Furthermore, the repeated description of Moses’ face as having “become horned” in 
Exodus 34:29—35 echoes the calf idol. The function of the echo was perhaps to mock 
Israel’s trust in the calf as the mediator of divine presence, which they wanted to be 
near, to be identified with and believed would guarantee their security. The only reality 
of a calf-like divine presence that they would experience, however, was through Moses, 
whose horned appearance (perhaps suggesting goring) represented God’s wrath against 
the people. While the people had become as stubborn as their calf idol, Moses’ experi- 
ence in the immediate presence of the true God and his reverence of him resulted in 
Moses resembling the attribute of this God’s wrath against sinful people. 

This last point needs more elaboration. Some commentators prefer the translation 
“the skin of his [Moses’] face had become horned” instead of “the skin of his face shon- 
e” [with glory]) in Exodus 34:29-35, where it is repeated three times.7] Some uses of 
the verb and noun form of “horn” [geren] refer to the horns of an ox and sometimes of 
other horned animals that can gore. Horn also often refers metaphorically to the 
strength of a person, a nation or God himself, but all of these are applications of animal 
metaphors, which is likely the case in Exodus 34 too.!8] The only place out of about 
ninety-five uses of this Hebrew word for “horned” (and its noun form) where it is trans- 
lated as light rays is Habakkuk 3:4: “The radiance [of God] is like the light, rays [flashing] 
from his hand, and there is the hiding of power.” Most translations have rays 9] but the 
horn-like manner (a translation between the kyv and the majority is the New English 
Bible [“twin rays”] and the New English Translation [“two-pronged lightning bolt”) !2°] 
The significance in the Habakkuk text of this horned-shaped light description is to 


underscore God’s power. There is no reason not to see the use as metaphorical for God’s 


17 E.g., see Jack M. Sasson, “Bovine Symbolism in the Exodus Narrative,” VT 18 (2006): 385-87, 
though Sasson also understands this as a horned-bull image, he draws a different conclusion 
from this description of Moses. 

18 Even reference to the four horn-like protrusions of the altar would appear to be an application 
of an animal metaphor in some way to the altar. 

19 NASB, RSV, NRSV, ASV, ESV, JPS, Holman, NIV, JB. 

20 The NET has a footnote: “Heb [has] ‘two horns from his hand to him.’ Sharp, pointed lightning 


bolts havea ‘horn-like appearance.’” 
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glorious power in Habakkuk 3, especially since one of the main metaphorical uses of 
horn throughout the Old Testament is to connote power. The same is the case for the 
uses in Exodus 34:29-35. 

It is probable that the translation should be that Moses’ face “became horned” in the 
sense that it emanated a horned-like radiance, whose metaphorical significance, in the 
light of typical usage of the word and of Habakkuk 3:4, is to convey divine power repre- 
sented by Moses . (The following translations have “horned”: the Vulgate in Exodus 
34:29, “cornuta esset facies sua,” and similarly in 34:30 and 35; so also the Greek Old Tes- 
tament translation of Aquila in Exodus 32:29, 35, all of which were followed later by the 
Douay English translation.) But why use this metaphor at this point in the Exodus narra- 
tive? Could it be that the repeated description of Moses’ “face” as having “had become 
horned,” after he had come down a second time from Sinai, indicates a parody of the 
Israelite idolaters, who had come to resemble the calf they had worshiped? That is, 
Moses is viewed as reflecting the glory of God __, which appears to the Israelites as the 
shining horns of a bull _ 21! It is apparently because of this appearance of wrathful 
glory that the Israelites “were afraid to come near” Moses_ (Ex 34:30). As previously 
mentioned, the Hebrew word for “horn” sometimes refers to the horns of a wild ox (Ps 
22:21 [MT = 22:22]; 92:10 [MT = 92:11]; cf. Ps 69:31[MT = 69:32]), and in this respect God 
is likened to a warrior bull figure: “like the horns of a wild ox,” in his defeat of enemies 
(Num 23:22; 24:8; Deut 33:17).[22! 


21 See Noel D. Osborn and Howard A. Hatton, A Handbook on Exodus (New York: United Bible 
Societies, 1999), p. 817, who also sees that “horned” has to do with the skin of Moses’ face shining 
with a horned-like appearance. Umberto Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of Exodus 
(Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1967), p. 449, prefers the traditional translation of “the skin of his face 
shone” and argues against translating the phrase in Ex 34:29, 30, 35 as “the skin of his face 
became horned” for two reasons: (1) the subject of the verb gdran (“horned” or “shined”) is “the 
skin of his face,” but it is not clear why Cassuto thinks this is an objection, since the skin could 
have radiated rays of horn-shaped light; to deny this is to be pedantic; (2) Cassuto’s main argu- 
ment is that “an idolatrous emblem is out of place here, especially the horns of an ox, which 
would be particularly liable to recall the episode of the calf.” But this is just my point: the idola- 
trous reference, indeed, fits here as anironic parody of their calf idolatry. 


?2 Though the Hebrew verb gdran or corresponding noun form is not used in the two Numbers 
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Thus the bright horned-like appearance of Moses’ face suggests a divine mocking of 
the worshipers of the calf idol, who had come to be described already in Exodus 32 as a 
calf . The rhetorical point accordingly is: “Oh, you want to worship calf idols, do you? 
Then not only are you becoming like the calf idol, but in so doing you have become like 
my idolatrous enemies and are being judged by the only true God, who has the only true 
glorious power” (symbolized by ox horns flashing on the face of Moses, the mediator of 
God’s wrathful presence).|23!The intention of the parody is to mock the people for mis- 
takenly thinking that true divine glory was possessed by their pathetic calf god instead 
of by Yahweh. Also pointing to this polemical connection between the golden calf and 
Moses is the recognition that the glorious “horn” image on Moses’ face was an emblem 
of judgment and presumably would have judged the unspiritual Israelites had Moses 
not covered his face with a veil.24] Moses’ veiling of his horn-like glory in Exodus 
34:29—35 is a response to the golden calf sin and the description of the idolaters as “stiff- 
necked” (Ex 32:9, 22; 33:3, 5, which we will see further is stubborn-cow imagery). Thus 
veiling would appear to be an act of some degree of mercy in the midst of judgment, 
since the unveiled hornlike glory would apparently have destroyed them if it were not 
restrained behind the veil.|25] 


references. 

?3 Similarly see R. W. L. Moberly, At the Mountain of God: Story and Theology in Exodus 32-34, 
JSOTSup 22 (Sheffield, U.K.: Sheffield Academic Press, 1983), pp. 108-109, who says that the 
“horned” reference is an attempt to connect Moses as God’s chosen representative versus the calf 
as the sinful people’s representative (though John I. Durham, Exodus, WBC [Waco, Tex.: Word, 
1987], p. 467, and Cornelis Houtman, Exodus, Historical Commentary on the Old Testament 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2000], 3:606, demur); so also M. R. Hauge, The Descent from the Mountain, 
JSOTSup 323 (Sheffield, U.K.: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001), pp. 168-74; similarly Nahum M. 
Sarna, Exodus (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1991), p. 221; Terrance E. Fretheim, 
Exodus (Louisville: John Knox, 1991), pp. 312-13; for a nonpolemical identification, cf. George W. 
Coats, Moses, JSOTSup (Sheffield, U.K.: Sheffield Academic Press, 1988), pp. 173-75. 

24 So Scott J. Hafemann, Paul, Moses, and the History of Israel, WUNT 81 (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
[Paul Siebeck], 1995), pp. 221-25. 

5 So Scott J. Hafemann, Paul, Moses, and the History of Israel, WUNT 81 (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 


[Paul Siebeck], 1995), though Hafemann does not prefer the translation of “had become horned” 
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Therefore, the horned description may still be understood as Moses reflecting the 
glory of God (as the Lxx, 2 Cor 3:7-16 and all English translations with which I am 
aware take it), yet the glory is narrated as having reflected itself in a horned-like man- 
ner.|26] Such ironic mocking or parody can be found elsewhere in biblical literature and 
Judaism. For example, messianic figures, in defeating an idolatrous foe, are often inten- 
tionally portrayed according to the same imagery (sometimes even with “horns”) with 
which the foe was depicted in defeating God’s people. 

The first generation Israelites did not literally become petrified gold calves like the 
golden calf they worshiped, but they are depicted as acting like out-of-control and head- 
strong calves apparently because they are being mocked as having become identified 
with the spiritually rebellious image of the calf that they had worshiped.27] What they 
had revered, they had come to resemble, and that resemblance was destroying them 
The reference in Exodus 32:7 that because of their idolatry the people had “corrupted 
themselves” further demonstrates the inner spiritual deterioration that had set in and 
had transformed their inner beings. 

In this connection it is likely not coincidental that the phrase “stiff-necked” (Heb gésé- 
‘orep = Greek, sklérotrachélos) is found, with only one exception, 8] in the Old Testament 
to describe the worshipers of the golden calf (Ex 32:9; 33:3, 5; 34:9; Deut 9:6, 13; 10:16; 
31:27),|291 and the verbal form is used almost exclusively elsewhere in the Old Testa- 
ment to allude to the worshipers of the golden calf or sometimes to later Israelite idol- 


in Ex 34:29-30, 35. 

© So also Hauge, Descent from the Mountain, p. 168, followed by later rabbinic tradition in Midr. 
Rab. 47:6 (“glory horns”) and Rashi’s commentary on Exodus (“for the light would shine and 
project like ahorn’”). 

27 Oxen are commonly depicted as being out of control (Ex 21:28, 29, 32, 35-36; 23:4; Deut 22:1) or 
running loose because they are wild and untrained (Num 23:22; 24:8; Deut 33:17; Job 39:9-10; Ps 
29:6; 92:10 [MT = 92:11]). 

28 Prov 29:1. 

29 Sometimes these descriptions include reference to both the first-generation idolaters and the 
second-generation as well. Cf. also Is 48:4—8, which has almost identical language (“you are stiff 
and your neck is an iron sinew”) and includes within its scope the first generation. Baruch 2:30 


refers to the first generation of Israelites with the very same word sklérotrachélos (“stiff-necked”). 
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aters.|3°l The origin for this metaphorical usage itself in Exodus 32 uniquely in connec- 
tion with the golden calf would seem to be the picture of a cow that does not want to go 
in the direction its master desires , but responds with a stiff neck and wanders from 


the desired way _ 31] The link between idolatry and “stiff-necked” was set in place in 


3° The phrase “they stiffened their neck” refers to idolatry either directly (2 Kings 17:14, which 
includes reference to calf worship respectively in Moses’ and Jeroboam’s time; 2 Chron 36:13; Jer 
19:15) or indirectly (Neh 9:16-17, 29; Jer 7:26; 17:23). The references in 2 Kings, Nehemiah and Jer 
7:26 include the first generation within its purview of the later “stiff-necked” generation. 

31 M. Zipor, “Y"}'),” Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament, ed. G. J. Botterweck, H. Ringgren, 
and H-J Fabry (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2001), 11:368, notes that “according to most commen- 
tators, the expression ‘stiff-necked’ is based on the notion of a recalcitrant, stubborn animal. 
Some think of an animal being ridden, others of oxen balking at the yoke.” Zipor, however, 
rejects this background because of his view that such animals would more probably jerk the neck 
instead of stiffening it. This is a pedantic objection and strange, since cows may either stiffen their 
necks or jerk them or stop in their tracks or do anything to stop the direction they are going, if 
they do not want to do so. Zipor generally follows B. Couroyer, “‘Avoir la nuque raide’, ne pas 
incliner l’oreille,” RB 88 (1981): 216-25, who similarly criticizes the stubborn-animal background. 
Couroyer surveys a number of commentators who agree with the stubborn-animal background, 
in addition to which see R. A. Cole, Exodus, TOTC (Downers Grove, IIl.: InterVarsity Press, 1973), 
pp. 216-17, Benno Jacob, Exodus (Hoboken, N.J.: KTAV, 1992), p. 943, and J. Gerald Janzen, Exodus 
(Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 1997), p. 231. The origin of the image would appear harder 
to explain on any other basis than that of a stubborn animal, like a cow. Zipor also objects that a 
yoke was put on an ox’s sawwa’r and not on its ‘6rep, but the two words are generally synonymous 
in the Old Testament and refer to “neck.” The oxen image appears to be expanded in Neh 9:29: 
“and they turned a stubborn shoulder and stiffened their neck.” Another oxen image, “yoke on 
your neck [sawwa’r],” is applied mostly to Israel in its servitude to other nations and sometimes 
to similar situations of human servitude (Deut 28:48; Is 10:27; 7x in Jeremiah). “Heifers” are 
referred to as those “which have not pulled in a yoke” (Deut 21:3, referring also by implication to 
those who had pulled in a yoke) or those with which one plows (Judg 14:18) or those which thresh 
(Jer 50:11; Hos 10:11). The Hebrew word ‘6rep (“neck”) is sometimes used in the context of break- 
ing the “neck” of animals like a “donkey” (Ex 13:13; 34:20) a “heifer” (Lev 5:8; Deut 21:4, 6) ora 
“dog” (Is 66:3). 
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Exodus 32, and the subsequent uses after Exodus 32 were shaped by this metaphor for 
the first generation’s idolatry. This does not mean that every negative application of a 
cow/calf metaphor to Israel reflects this Exodus background except those uses whose 
contexts include reference to idolatry or some aspect of the Exodus 32 narrative. For 
example, the previously-mentioned reference in Hosea 4:16, while not using the precise 
word stiff-necked, probably is a reflection to some degree of a depiction of Israel as a 
rebellious “stiff-necked” cow in Exodus 32: “Since Israel is stubborn like a stubbornl32! 
heifer, can the LoRD now pasture them like a lamb in a large field?”!33] While I have 
adduced these passages from Hosea because they are so striking in connection to my 
thesis about Exodus 32, we must wait until the end of this chapter before more fully 
exploring the significance of the Hosea passages. 

Consequently, just as the exodus generation had become “stiff-necked” as a rebellious 
calf that did not want to go in the right direction, so later generations of Israel are so 


described because they too worshiped idols, including calf-like idols.'34lIn both cases 


3? The Hebrew word for “stubborn” here is also used in Neh 9:29bin synonymous parallelism with 
“they stiffened their neck” (a verbal form of the noun used in Ex 32): “and they turned a stubborn 
shoulder and stiffened their neck, and would not listen.” This verse describes later generations of 
Israel who imitated the first generation, who also “stiffened their neck and did not listen” (Neh 
9:16-17) but “made for themselves a calf of molten metal” (Neh 9:18). The phrase “and they 
turned a stubborn shoulder” (wayyitténd kdtép séreret) occurs both in Neh 9:29 and Zech 7:11, 
which also seems best descriptive of a cow that wants to go contrary to the way of its master. The 
“shoulder” (katép) elsewhere can refer to the shoulder or upper part of the back of a domesticated 
donkey (Is 30:6) and refers metaphorically to Israel’s leaders as a rebellious ram: “because you 
push with side and with shoulder, and thrust at all the weak with your horns, until you have scat- 
tered them abroad” (Ezek 34:21). 

33 While the comparison with a “lamb” could soften my point about a unique calf polemic, it can 
easily be seen merely to enforce metaphorically the rebelliousness of that polemic, since, as we 
will see, Hosea and other parts of the Old Testament repeatedly mention that Israel worshiped 
calf idols and not one time is a lamb idol mentioned, either in Hosea or the rest of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

34 Interestingly, Is 63:14 describes God as leading Israel through the Red Sea and then as he who 


9b 


“did lead your people” “as the cattle which go down into the valley,” though this is a positive depic- 
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the language of “stiff-necked” describes Israel because they are being mocked as stray- 
ing like ornery calves; the point of the depiction is that they were becoming as spiritu- 
ally wayward as the image of rebelliousness represented by the calf idol. The idolaters 
had wanted to unify the nation under the calf god, who would bring them into the 
Promised Land. But in reality such an act was rebellion and could lead only to disunity 
among the people, separating idolaters from God and the faithful. What more apt 
metaphor to use of the idolaters’ sin than describing it according to cattle becoming 
unruly and scattered, especially since oxen in the Old Testament are associated with 
unruliness, whether they be domesticated or wild (e.g., see especially Job 39:9—12; Ps 
22:21 [MT = 22:22]; 29:6; 92:10 [MT = 92:11]). 351 

But why did Israel create at Sinaia calf idol instead of an image of some other animal? 
The likely reason is that a calf or bulll34 was among the most important of the Egyptian 
animal images that represented Egypt’s gods (e.g., it was held to represent the god 
Ptah), and the Israelites had worshiped Egypt’s gods before coming out of Egypt, pre- 
sumably including Ptah _ 37] It is not clear whether or not Israel’s statement, “these are 


tion; however, Is 63:17 then says, “Why, O LorD, do you cause us to stray from your ways, and 
harden our heart from fearing you?” This has affinities with Deut 29:4, discussed at the beginning 
and end of this chapter. 

35 Could it be possible that the archaeological evidence in Israel of a picture of an idol with the 
body of a human and the head of a calf suggests this very close identification of human wor- 
shipers with the calf idol that was worshiped? For evidence of such archaeological evidence, see 
Hans W. Wolff, Hosea, Hermeneia (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1974), p. 141, who cites evidence from 
Tell el-Asch ‘ari. 

36 The Hebrew word for “calf” (‘égel) could be rendered young bull, on which see Ps 106:19—-20, 
where “calf” is synonymously used with “ox” (Sér). 

37 See Philo Posterity and Exile of Cain 158; On Flight 90; Moses 2.161—62, 169; 270—71; who identi- 
fies the golden calf with a calf or cow idol of Egypt (see Philo VI, trans. F. H. Colson [Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1935], p. 528, n. a). Accordingly, see also Godfrey Ashby, Go Out and 
Meet God: A Commentary on Exodus, ITC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), p. 131; Brevard S. 
Childs, The Book of Exodus, OTL (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1974], p. 566; B. Jacob, The Second 
Book of the Bible: Exodus (Hoboken, N.J.: KTAV, 1992), pp. 939-43; N. Wyatt, “Calf,” in Dictionary 


of Deities and Demons in the Bible, ed. Karel van der Toorn, Bob Becking, and Peter W. van der 
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your gods, who brought you up from the land of Egypt,” refers to another deity or a 
representation of the true God by a pagan image.|38! The latter of these is likely the case 
in Exodus 32 because of the identification in verse 8 with the divine agent of the exodus. 
However, the distinction does not seem significant, since the text of Exodus 32 itself 
explicitly refers to this event as idolatry:39] “your people ... have corrupted themselves. 
They have quickly turned aside from the way which I commanded them. They have 
made for themselves a molten calf, and have worshiped it, and have sacrificed to it, and 


> 


said, “These are your gods, 42] O Israel, who brought you up from the land of Egypt. 


Horst (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans 1999), p. 181, who notes that a bull image not only represented 
Ptah in Egypt but also Re (the sun god) and Osiris; likewise, John N. Oswalt, “The Golden Calves 
and the Egyptian Deity,” EvQ 45 (1973): 16-20, who cites evidence that the Egyptian god Amon- 
Re was repeatedly referred to as a “bull.” R. A. Cole, Exodus, p. 214, sees the image to have been 
derived from Canaanite mythology, as a representation for Baal, the worship of which had made 
its way into Egypt; Wolff, Hosea, p. 141, cites sources attesting that El was portrayed as a bull in 
Ugarit and that Baal’s offspring was known to be a bull; likewise Wyatt, “Calf,” p. 181. See also 
Lloyd R. Bailey, “The Golden Calf,” HUCA 42 (1971): 101, 112-14, who cites evidence that bull, cow 
and calf images represented the moon god throughout the ANE, which was also the god whom 
the fathers of the patriarchs (Nahor and Terah) likely worshiped; similarly see also J. Gerald 
Janzen, “The Character of the Calf and Its Cult in Exodus 32,” CBQ 52 (1990): 598; John I. 
Durham, Exodus, WBC (Waco, Tex.: Word, 1987), pp. 420-21. 

38 Some understand that the calf image formed a pedestal upon which the unseen god was 
enthroned, though whether or not this was the case is very difficult to determine (see Moberly, At 
the Mountain of God, p. 165). See Oswalt, “Golden Calves and the Egyptian Concept of Deity,” pp. 
14-16, who argues against the pedestal interpretation. 

39 Moberly, At the Mountain of God, pp. 166-67. 

4° Commentators differ about whether ’élohim should be translated “gods” or “god.” While it is 
true that ’éldhim is best rendered as a singular when referring to Israel’s God, the phrase in Ex 
32:4, 8 is better translated “these are your gods,” since “these” (’élleh) is plural together with the 
plural ’élohim. If this is so, it would appear that the golden calf represented several gods, which 
would not be so awkward to understand, since as we saw earlier that even in Egypt the calf image 
represented several different deities. It is certainly possible that this is a plural of majesty, since a 


plural verb or adjective (as here) occurs elsewhere with ’éldhim to indicate the singular God (for 
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This evaluation of the calf worship as idolatrous is in line with Exodus 20, which says 
not only that is it wrong to “have other ... gods before Me” (Ex 20:3)!4! but that it is for- 
bidden to “make for yourself an image or any likeness” of any created thing (Ex 20:4), 
even if that image is seen to represent Israel’s God,!42] the latter of which is likely the 
case in Exodus 32 because of the identification in verse 8 with the divine agent of the 
exodus, as noted earlier. 

Conclusion on Exodus 32. This section on Exodus 32 has argued from three different 
angles that idolatrous Israel was identified with the calf that it worshiped: (1) the 
description of Israel as scattered cattle needing to be regathered; (2) in particular, the 
description of the people as “stiff-necked ,” which most likely has its origin as a refer- 
ence to cows being “stiff-necked”; indeed, the link between idolatry and “stiff-necked” 
was first set in place in Exodus 32, and virtually all the subsequent uses after Exodus 32 
were influenced by this use of the metaphor; (3) the polemical connection of the calf 
worship in Exodus 32 with the glorious horned appearance of Moses’ face. There is 
no explicit propositional statement in Exodus 32-34 that says Israel became like the 
calf, but the idea appears to be expressed through the story form genre. The remainder 
of this chapter will look primarily at subsequent reflection on the calf worship of Exo- 


the verb, cf. Gen 20:13; 35:7; 2 Sam 7:23; for the adjective, cf. Deut 4:7 and Josh 24:19; see Bailey, 
“Golden Calf,” pp. 99-100). The only other place where “these” (’élleh) is plural together with the 
plural ’élohim is in 1 Sam 4:8, which refers to the ark of the Lord and interprets it as “these mighty 
gods ... who smote the Egyptians.” It would seem that this instance would not be a plural of 
majesty, since it is in the mouth of pagan idolaters. 

41 Here the idea may well be that the Israelites were not to worship God in association with other 
gods, the picture being that of a pantheon of gods headed up by a supreme god, which was the 
case in Canaanite religion (see John Walton, “Methodology: An Introductory Essay,” in The Zon- 
dervan Illustrated Bible Background Commentary: Genesis- Deuteronomy [Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
forthcoming], in the introduction, on methodology relating ANE background and the Old Tes- 
tament). 

421 am grateful to Jerry Hwang, a former Ph.D. seminar student, for causing me to focus attention 
on the question of the precise nature of the idolatry in the golden calf episode. See Propp, Exodus 
19-40, pp. 580-83, for discussion of the main alternatives for understanding the kind of idolatry 


involved. 
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dus 32 in four Old Testament texts, Psalm 106:20; Hosea 4:7; 1 Kings 17, and Jeremiah 
2:5, 11. I believe that these texts point even further to the notion that Israel was identi- 
fied with the calf at Sinai. These four texts together with the previous threefold argu- 
ment about Exodus 32 will be seen to have a cumulative effect in supporting the inter- 
pretation that the golden calf worshipers were mockingly identified with that calf. 
Some of these seven points of support may not be quite as strong as others, but when all 
of the evidence is considered together, it has an overall weight that points to the plausi- 
bility, even probability, of the argument.43} 


43 Though it would be out of place to do so here, I will argue in subsequent chapters (5 and 8) that 
both early and late Judaism understood the golden calf episode in the same way, as did also Paul 
in Rom 1 and 1 Cor 10, interpretations that I believe will lend further confirmation to the analysis 


of Ex 320 far given. 
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OTHER OLD TESTAMENT REFERENCES RELATED TO ISRAEL'S WORSHIP 
OF THE GOLDEN CALF 


Psalm 106:20. Israel’s idolatry of the golden calf is alluded to later in Psalm 106:20: 


9They made a calf in Horeb 
And worshiped a molten image. 
?°Thus they exchanged their glory 
For the image of an ox that eats grass. 
21They forgot God their Savior, 
Who had done great things in Egypt. (Ps 106:19—21, emphasis added) 


This passage expresses at least the notion that Israel exchanged the object of true 
worship, the glory, that is the glorious Lord, for an idolatrous image. A number of 
commentators understand the phrase their glory to be a metonymy of adjunct for their 
God, so that the phrase is a figurative way of referring to Israel’s exchange of God for 
another god, the point of the figure perhaps being to emphasize the glorious nature of 
their God.|44] However, while this is possible, the phrase “they exchanged their glory for 
the image of an ox” appears to be a thickly packed expression, likely including not only 
exchanging the object of their worship but also exchanging the glorious character of 
the true God to be potentially reflected among the people (and hence possessed by 
them) for identification with the character or image of another god./45] Another way of 
saying this is that their glory is an underdefined theological description or intentionally 
ambiguous phrase capable of referring both to God and his glory as it was reflected 
among the people through his redemptive-historical acts and reflected in them, as a 
result of their faithful response to his acts on their behalf. Thus the phrase expresses an 
inextricable link between God and his reflected glory. We will see in a later chapter on 


44 Metonymy is a figure of speech by which one thing is substituted for a thing associated with it 
in order to emphasize the former, in the present case “glory” substituted for God in order to 
emphasize that this is “their glorious God.” 

45 See similarly Avrohom C. Feuer, Tehillim 2 (Brooklyn: Mesorah, 1985), p. 1293, who says that 
Israel’s choice to worship the golden calf “made them forfeit their former glorious status as ser- 
vants of the Almighty.” So also John Calvin, Commentary on the Book of Psalms (Grand Rapids: 
Baker, 1993), pp. 222-23. 
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idolatry in Judaism (see chapter 5 below) the various ways that later Jewish interpreters 
understood that the worshipers of the golden calf resembled that idol, a trajectory of 
interpretation that I think has its roots in that event and in Psalm 106:20’s understand- 
ing of that event. 

That glory in verse 20is not a mere substitute word for the person of God but includes 
reference to his attribute of glory that he reflects toward others is also pointed to by an 
ancient tradition that early scribes corrected an original “my glory” (kébédi) or “his 
glory” (kébédé)|4¢! and inserted “their glory” (kébédam). Either of the first two readings 
separates the being of God itself from his glory. Even if these readings do not represent 
the original Hebrew, which is likely the case, they probably express what “their glory” 
means: Israel “exchanging the glorious reflection of God in their midst for that of the 
idol’s.”|47] These Hebrew variants also express a line of interpretation held by the Greek 
Old Testament (“his glory”),|48! the Targum (“the glory of their Lord”) and Romans 1:23 
(“the glory of the incorruptible God”). Thus glory refers to a possession of God that 
Israel shared in because of its close proximity to God. Like the “name” of Yahweh, 
“slory” is “a near-designation for Yahweh himself,”!49! but still not a pure substitute ref- 
erence for God.!5°l The phrase “their glory” (kébéddm) occurs only four other times in 


46 These readings are known as Tigqune Sopherim (scribal emendations), as attested in some 
Masoretic lists. They are seen to be changes made by scribes for theological reasons; in the 
present case presumably the idea that God’s glory could be exchanged for a vile idol was thought 
to be too offensive to the person of God, and so “my glory” was purportedly changed to “their 
glory”; on which see Jack R. Lundbom, Jeremiah 1-20, AB (New York: Doubleday, 1999), p. 267, 
commenting on Jer 2:11, though it is applicable also to Ps 106:20 and Hos 4:7. 

47 See Carmel McCarthy, The Tiqgqune Sopherim, Orbis Biblicus Et Orientalis 36 (Friburg/Géttin- 
gen: Universitatsverlag/Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1981), pp. 101-5, who has made the most thor- 
ough study of these kinds of variants, does not see these variants in Ps 106:20 to represent the 
original Hebrew, though she does view them, along with the Targum, Lxx, and Rom 1:23, to be 
expressing “an essential part of their original meaning.” 

48 A few LXXx mss. have “the glory of God.” 

49 So Lundbom, Jeremiah 1-20, p. 267. 

5° Thus, in this context, and the others studied later in Hos 4:7 and Jer 2:11, the scribal variants 


such as “my glory” or “his glory” do not need to be interpreted as references only to the person of 
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the Old Testament and refers not to the person alone but to the possession of an 
attribute externally expressed by someone (whether that be respect or riches).[5‘! Here, 
therefore, in Psalm 106:20 “their glory” refers apparently both to Israel’s God and their 
possession of the reflection of divine glory upon themselves.|52I 

The “glory” spoken of in Psalm 106:20 is probably related to the concept of divine 
glory in the Exodus narrative to which the psalm refers. The only explicit reference to 
this “glory” is when Moses asks God, “show me Your glory!” (Ex 33:18) and when God 
responds, “it will come about, while My glory is passing by, that I will ... cover you with 
My hand until I have passed by” (Ex 33:22). Some might not think this pertinent to the 
reference in Psalm 106:20. On the contrary, it likely is relevant, since this is the context 
to which the psalm verses are making reference. First, God’s “glory” in Exodus 33:18 is 
defined by God in Exodus 33:19 to be his attributes, particularly his “goodness, gra- 
ciousness, and compassion”: 


Then Moses said, “I pray You, show me Your glory!” 

9And He said, “I Myself will make all My goodness pass before you, and will proclaim 
the name of the LoRD before you; and I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, 
and will show compassion on whom I will show compassion.” (Ex 33:18—19) 


When God actually causes his glory to pass by Moses, he “descended in the cloud” 
and “passed by in front of him [Moses] and proclaimed” his (God’s) possession of the 
following attributes: “compassionate and gracious, slow to anger, and abounding in 
lovingkindness and faithfulness ... who forgives ... He will by no means leave the guilty 
unpunished” (Ex 34:5-7). The point is that God’s glory here includes aspects of his char- 
acter, including his justice in punishing the wicked . Moses is then described in his 
descent from Sinai with a reflection of this glory on his face (Ex 34:29—-35), the likely 
result of being exposed to God’s back or, perhaps, the afterglow of the luminescent 
glory that accompanied the revelation of God’s glory and God’s direct communication 
with Moses (e.g., Ex 34:29). I have already elaborated in the earlier part of this chapter 
on the nature of this luminous reflection upon Moses’ face, especially in reference to 


51 See Hos 9:11; Prov 25:27; Is 61:6; so also Hos 4:7, on which see the discussion in chapter 3. 
5? But Francis Brown, S. Driver, and Charles Briggs, The Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 1978) takes the phrase here (and in Jer 2:11) with the sense of “the 


one whom they glorify,” for which no explanation is given. 
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judgment on idolaters. 

That Psalm 106 is aware of this Exodus 33-34 context about God’s glory is apparent 
from noticing that the phrase “abundant lovingkindness” (rab + hesed), which occurs 
twice in the psalm (vv. 7, 45) stems from Exodus 34:6 (wérab-hesed) as one of God’s 
attributes described previously. Thus these two references in the psalm are allusions to 
Exodus 34:6. In fact, the exact same phrase occurs twelve other times elsewhere in the 
Old Testament, also in allusion back to the covenantally foundational text of Exodus 
34:6. 653] The connection with Exodus 34 is made even stronger in Psalm 106:45 where 
God’s covenant is also mentioned, since Exodus 34:6 is part of a covenant-making expe- 
rience (“God said, ‘Behold, Iam going to make a covenant’ ” [Ex 34:10]) {541 

The point of this brief digression in Exodus 33-34 about God’s glory and Moses’ 
luminous countenance is that he was the representative leader of Israel who reflected 
God’s glory in contrast to the idolaters who did not reflect the divine glory but resem- 
bled the calfidol . Part of the meaning of the veil over Moses’ face is to indicate that 
they were not reflectors of God’s glory, but in fact would be judged by it. God’s “glory” in 
Exodus 33-34 refers to the expression of his glorious attributes acted out toward Israel 
in redemptive history (his mercy in delivering them from Egypt and his justice in judg- 
ing sinners among them). But this is not all; this glory is contagious in that those who 
want to get close to it actually reflect it, as in the case of Moses 

This means that God’s “glory” in Exodus 33-34 is not synonymous with God or the 
Lord himself but is an external expression of who he is, recalling that God is spirit, and 
what is seen visibly is but an external expression of his invisible being (Ex 33:20; Jn 
1:18; 4:24). It is important to reiterate that this external expression of glory itself has at 
least a twofold aspect: God’s expression of his glorious attributes (mercy, justice, etc.) in 
history toward Israel, and Israel’s reflection of aspects of this glory in themselves, the 
first of which they could be said to possess and the second they should have possessed 
(and the faithful remnant did possess). In contrast to Moses, Psalm 106:20 affirms that 
the golden calf idolaters “exchanged” the glory of God that they ought to have reflected 
for the inglorious likeness of the calf idol.l55] In fact, that the glory reflected on Moses’ 


53 See Num 14:18; Is 63:7; Joel 2:13; Jon 4:2; Ps 5:8; 69:14; 86:5, 15; 103:8; Lam 3:32; Neh 9:17; 13:22. 
54 Note also the other mentions of “covenant” in Ex 34:27—28. 


55 Moses appears also to have represented the remnant of faithful Israelites, but it would take us 
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face represented what all faithful Israelites should have reflected is pointed to by other 
Old Testament texts, which seem to view a faithful person’s closeness to God resulting 
in reflecting his light: “The LorD make His face shine on you” (Num 6:25); “they looked 
to Him [the Lord] and were radiant” (Ps 34:5); so also Isaiah 60:1—5 (e.g., “but the LorD 
will rise upon you and His glory will appear on you”). 

Likewise, the same notion is apparent from Paul’s later understanding of the glorious 
reflection on Moses’ face. Paul quotes Exodus 34:34(about Moses’ unveiled shining face 
in God’s presence in the tabernacle) in 2 Corinthians 3:18 and applies it to faithful Chris- 
tians who “with unveiled face beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are being 
transformed into the same image from glory to glory.” This is an example of a New Tes- 
tament text that I believe helps shed light on the meaning of this difficult narrative in 
Exodus 32-34 (though, as discussed in chap. 1, I am aware that there is debate about 
such a hermeneutical approach of the New Testament shedding light on the Old).I5¢ 

Thus Psalm 106:19—20 speaks of Israel not merely exchanging the true God for a false 
calf god but also includes Israel exchanging the glory of God, which was demonstrated 
toward them and that they should have reflected, for the image of the idol that they 
subsequently reflected. We will see also in a subsequent chapter that Paul picks up on 
Psalm 106:20 and Jeremiah 2:11 and makes the same kind of interpretation of the golden 
calf episode (see Rom 1:23: “they exchanged the glory of the incorruptible God for an 
image”). 

Hence, it is important at this point to underscore, even by way of repetition, that in 
Psalm 106:20, and in other texts like it (to be studied later in Hos 4:7 and Jer 2:11), a 
twofold reference is being made in the theologically packed expression their glory:ls7] a 
reference to God’s presence, and his glorious attributes demonstrated toward Israel and 
which they were to reflect in themselves. The dominant notion of divine glory through- 
out the Old Testament typically does not refer to God as he is in himself or his essential 
being, but to some external expression or reflection of that being, or of an attribute of 


56 This 2 Corinthians text itself is difficult, but Scott J. Hafemann’s work Paul, Moses, and the His- 
tory of Israel has untied the difficult knots of the chapter; see especially pp. 189-451, for broader 
support of the point about the use of Ex 32-34 in 2 Cor 3. 

57 See McCarthy, Tiqgqune Sopherim, pp. 101-5, who sees both God and his reflective glory to be 


two viable ways of understanding the notion of “their glory” in Ps 106:20. 
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that being that is evidence of his presence. That glory is an external expression of God’s 
inner being is apparent from recollecting Exodus 33:20 (“You cannot see My face, for no 
man can see Me and live!”; recall also that “no one has seen God at any time” [Jn 1:18, so 
also Jn 6:46; 1 Jn 4:12], that “God is Spirit” [Jn 4:24], and that God is “invisible” [Col 1:15; 
1 Tim 1:17]).58] Accordingly, God’s glory is sometimes expressed as light, radiance, 
luminosity and so forth emanating from God, or asa description of God demonstrating 
an attribute (like power) through his redemptive-historical acts on behalf of his 
people.|591 This is true particularly in those cases where glory is followed by a pronomi- 


6. 


nal suffix (“my glory,” “your glory,” “his glory” or “their glory”), 6°! which never is a 
metonymy by which glory is a substitution for the person but typically indicates God’s or 
humans’ possession of glory, however that glory may be defined in each context. This 
distinction in glory may seem subtle or delicate, but it is nevertheless discernible. God 
himself is not out of mind in such references to his glory, since his essential being is 
inextricably linked to the external expression of his glorious being in history, which 
was demonstrated in the midst of and to his people. In addition, as I have argued, 
Israel’s faithfulness was to bring them into such close personal proximity to God and his 
glory, so that it was to result in a reflection of this glory, but they exchanged it for not 
merely another god but for a reflection of that god’s inglorious nature 

Some may say this conclusion about the multiplex or pregnant notion of “their 
glory” in Psalm 106:20 is guilty of semantic overload. But, if we are going to let Exodus 
33-34 define glory, it seems better to allow that “their glory” is intentionally ambiguous 
and includes more than just one thin aspect of glory(like a plenary genitive in Greek).|61 


58 It is this notion of invisibility that likely lies behind the commandment of Ex 20:4. 

59 See accordingly, Moshe Weinfeld, 12, in Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament, ed. G. J. 
Botterweck, H. Ringgren, and H. J. Fabry (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 7:22-38. See also 
Carey C. Newman, Paul’s Glory-Christology, SupNovT (Leiden: Brill, 1992), pp. 17-24, who 
focuses on the thirty-six uses of “glory of Yahweh” in the Old Testament and stresses the notion of 
divine presence. 

60 See Solomon Mandelkern, Veteris Testamenti Concordantiae Hebraicae atque Chaldaicae (Graz: 
Akademische Druck -U. Verlagsanstalt, 1955), p. 529, who records fifty-seven such occurrences, 
some of which refer to human glory but, consistent with the divine uses, typically as an exter- 


nally expressed human attribute or possession. 
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“We must beware lest we sacrifice to clarity of meaning part of the fullness of 
meaning.”|@! 

1-2 Kings . Israel became like the idols that it worshiped. For example, 2 Kings 17:15 
and Jeremiah 2:5 affirm that Israel “followed worthless idols and became worthless 
themselves.”|°3] We will now focus on this 2 Kings passage, followed by a study of Hosea 
4:7 and Jeremiah 2:5, 11, in their respective contexts. 

The context of 2 Kings 17:15 needs analysis. We must begin at 1 Kings 12.164] It is 
recounted there that Israel’s worship of the golden calf at the beginning of its history is 
recapitulated later at the beginning of northern Israel’s history. At this later time King 
Jeroboam, who himself had been in exile in Egypt, set up two golden calves for the 
nation to worship. Thus Jeroboam, brought calf worship from Egypt,!°5] just as Aaron 
and Israel had done at the inception of Israel’s history at Sinai.|66] 1 Kings 12 describes 
this tragic episode in detail: 


62 Maximilian Zerwick, Biblical Greek Illustrated by Examples (Rome: Pontificii Instituti Biblici, 
1963), D- 13 (§36). 

63 See Meadors, Idolatry and Hardening of the Heart, pp. 49, 59, who also mentions these two texts 
with the same point in mind. 

64 | realize that traditional Old Testament higher criticism places Ex 32 after the epoch narrated in 
1-2 Kings, but my presupposition is that the order of dating is the other way around, which is 
generally supported by Houtman, Exodus, 3:621—-24. Nevertheless, see pp. 25-26, where mutual 
intertextual interpretation of two dependent texts can still be appreciated, when seen within the 
broader context of the canon, even when the dating of the texts is uncertain or even if there is 
disagreement over the dating of texts. 

65 As we have seen, the bull image was also a representation of the Canaanite gods El and Baal, 
which may have influenced Jeroboam’s actions to some degree. 

66 Accordingly, 2 Kings 17:19 says that Judah also worshiped idols, as Ezek 20:7-8 asserts that 
idolatry from Egypt had even continued to affect southern Israel: “I said to them, ‘Cast away, each 
of you, the detestable things of his eyes, and do not defile yourselves with the idols of Egypt; Iam 
the LorD your God.’ But they rebelled against Me and were not willing to listen to Me; they did 
not cast away the detestable things of their eyes, nor did they forsake the idols of Egypt.” The 
golden calf idol was apparently one of these Egyptian idols that even southern Israel refused to 


put away throughout many generations. 
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28So the king consulted, and made two golden calves, and he said to them, “It is too much 
for you to go up to Jerusalem; behold your gods, O Israel, that brought you up from the 
land of Egypt.” 
29He set one in Bethel, and the other he put in Dan. 
3°Now this thing became a sin, for the people went to worship before theone as far as Dan. 
31And he made houses on high places, and made priests from among allthe people who 
were not of the sons of Levi. 
37Jeroboam instituted a feast in the eighth month on the fifteenth day ofthe month, like 
the feast which is in Judah, and he went up to the altar; thus he did in Bethel, 
sacrificing to the calves which he had made. And he stationed in Bethel the priests of 
the high places which he had made. 
33Then he went up to the altar which he had made in Bethel on the fifteenth day in the 
eighth month, even in the month which he had devised in his own heart; and he 
instituted a feast for the sons of Israel and went up to the altar to burn incense. (1 
Kings 12:28—33) 
In addition to the reference to “golden calves,” 1 Kings 12:28 also portrays king Jer- 
oboam exclaiming, “behold your gods, O Israel, that brought you up from the land of 
Egypt,” a virtual quotation from the narrative of Israel’s original sin with the golden calf 


in Exodus 32:4, 8: 


He took this from their hand, and fashioned it So the king consulted, and made 
with a graving tool and made it into a molten two golden calves, and he said to 


calf; and they said, “This is your god, O Israel, them, “It is too much for you to go 


” 


who brought you up from the land of Egypt.” (v._ | up to Jerusalem; behold your 

4) gods, O Israel, that brought you 
“They have quickly turned aside from the way up from the land of Egypt.” 
which I commanded them. They have made for 

themselves a molten calf, and have worshiped it 

and have sacrificed to it and said, “This is your 


god, O Israel, who brought you up from the land 


of Egypt!” (v. 8; Ex 32:2-3, 24, reveal that the 


calf idol was gold.) 


Figure 3.4. Exodus 32:4, 8 and 1 Kings 12:28 


Jeroboam also instituted a cultic “feast” as part of the worship of the golden calves, as 


1 Kings 12:29-32 


had Aaron: 


Exodus 32:5-7 


Now when Aaron saw this, he. 
built an altar before it; and Aaron 
made a proclamation and said, 
“Tomorrow shall be a feast to the 
LORD.” 

So the next day they rose early 


and offered burnt offerings, and 
brought peace offerings; and the 
people sat down to eat and to 
drink, and rose up to play. 

Then the Lord spoke to Moses, 
“Go down at once, for your 
people, whom you brought up 
from the land of Egypt, have 


corrupted themselves. 


He set one in Bethel, and the other he put in Dan. 
Now this thing became a sin, for the people went 
to worship before the one as far as Dan. 

And he made houses on high places, and made 
priests from among all the people who were not 
of the sons of Levi. 


Jeroboam instituted a feast in the eighth month 
on the fifteenth day of the month, like the feast 
which is in Judah, and he went up to the altar; 


thus he did in Bethel, sacrificing to the calves 
which he had made. And he stationed in Bethel 


the priests of the high places which he had made. 


Then he went up to the altar which he had made 
in Bethel on the fifteenth day in the eighth 

month, even in the month which he had devised 
in his own heart; and he instituted a feast for the 


sons of Israel and went up to the altar to burn 
incense. 


Figure 3.5. Exodus 32:5—7 and 1 Kings 12:29—32 


Thus there is a definite link between Exodus 32 and 1 Kings 12:25—33.|67] Second 
Kings 17:15 summarizes the golden calf idolatry described in 1 Kings 12 by saying that 
this, together with other episodes of idolatry in Israel’s history, was a sin of following 
the vanity of the idols and then becoming vain like the idols. The majority of Israel’s 
kings after Jeroboam narrated throughout 1-2 Kings are said to have followed his idola- 
trous sin.!68] As we have seen, the calf god had been worshiped even by the first genera- 


67 Soalso Houtman, Exodus, 3:620—21; Propp, Exodus, pp. 19-40, 575-78. 


tion of Israelites in Egypt. The statement in 2 Kings 17:15 in its immediate context (vv. 
7-18) needs to be seen in order to see better see how 2 Kings 17:15 is related to the sub- 
ject of the 1 Kings 12 text concerning later Israel’s worship of the golden calves together 
with other idols: 
7Now this came about [Israel’s exile into Assyria] because the sons of Israel had sinned 
against the LORD their God, who had brought them up from the land of Egypt from 
under the hand of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and they had feared other gods 
Sand walked in the customs of the nations whom the LorpD had driven out before the sons 
of Israel, and in the customs of the kings of Israel which they had introduced. 
9The sons of Israel did things secretly which were not right against the LorD their God. 
Moreover, they built for themselves high places in all their towns, from watchtower 
to fortified city. 

10They set for themselves sacred pillars and Asherim on every high hill and under every 
green tree, 

“and there they burned incense on all the high places as the nations did which the LORD 
had carried away to exile before them; and they did evil things provoking the LorD. 

”'They served idols, concerning which the LorD had said to them, “You shall not do this 
thing.” 

Yet the LORD warned Israel and Judah through all His prophets and every seer, saying, 
“Turn from your evil ways and keep My commandments, My statutes according to 
all the law which I commanded your fathers, and which I sent to you through My 
servants the prophets.” 

4However, they did not listen, but stiffened their neck like the neck of their fathers, who 
did not believe in the LorD their God. 

5 They rejected His statutes and His covenant which He made with their fathers and His 
warnings with which He warned them. And they followed vanity and became vain, 
and went after the nations which surrounded them, concerning which the LORD had 
commanded them not to do like them. 

1©They forsook all the commandments of the Lorp their God and made for themselves 
molten images, even two calves, and made an Asherah and worshiped all the host of 


heaven and served Baal. 
17Then they made their sons and their daughters pass through the fire, and practiced 
divination and enchantments, and sold themselves to do evil in the sight of the LorD, 


provoking Him. 
18So the LORD was very angry with Israel and removed them from His sight; none was 


left except the tribe of Judah. (2 Kings 17:7—18, emphasis added) 


I want to underscore the clear connection between Israel’s first worship of the golden 
calf and that under Jeroboam and the succeeding Israelite generations. In addition to 
the parallels already noted between Exodus 32 and 1 Kings 12; 2 Kings 17:14 says that 
Israel “stiffened their neck like their fathers, who did not believe in the LorD their God,” 
which is a reference back to the description of Israel as “stiff-necked” in its first act of 
idolizing the golden calf (Ex 32:9; 33:3, 5; 34:9; Deut 9:6, 13; 10:16 [Heb]; 31:27). Indeed, 
we observed earlier that this phrase “stiff-necked” (Heb gésé-‘drep = Gk sklérotrachélos) 
refers throughout the Old Testament, with only one exception, to the worshipers of the 
golden calf at Mount Sinai. Likewise, the verbal form “they stiffened their neck” used in 
2 Kings 17:15 (“and they followed vanity and became vain”) refers to idolatry elsewhere 
either directly (2 Chron 36:13; Jer 19:15) or indirectly (Neh 9:16-17, 29; Jer 7:26; 17:23), 
some of which also include within their purview both the first generation of golden calf 
worshipers and later generations of idolatrous Israelites (so Neh 9:16-17, 29; Jer 7:26). I 
concluded that the origin of this pictorial language appeared to be that of a cow or simi- 
lar domesticated animal that does not desire to go in the direction that its master wants 
and responds to the master’s guidance with a “stiff neck.” I also concluded that this was 
part of a larger picture of the Exodus narrator metaphorically mocking Israel for having 
become as spiritually rebellious like the calf that it worshiped, like a straying young and 
untrained calf. 

This portrayal unpacks the thick meaning of what I attempted to unravel in Exodus 32 
in the earlier section of this chapter. The portrait of later Israel becoming vain like its 
golden calves appears to be just what happened to first generation Israel: (1) because of 
the other parallels in 1 Kings 12 and 2 Kings 17 between Jeroboam’s institution of golden 
calf worship and that at Sinai; (2) because, in the light of these parallels, the narrative of 
1 Kings 12 together with that of 2 Kings 17 appears to present Israel’s sin under Jeroboam 
as a recapitulation of the golden calf idol worship by first generation Israel; and (3) sub- 
sequent generations “stiffened their neck like the neck of their fathers” (2 Kings 17:14), so 
that the sin of becoming vain like the idol in verse 15 is applicable also to the fathers’ 
calf-like stiffened necks (especially since “their fathers” is repeated again in v. 15). Such 
a recapitulation is further pointed to in the corporate identity of later idolatrous Israel 
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with the first generation in 2 Kings 17:7: “Now this came about [Israel’s exile into 
Assyria], because the sons of Israel had sinned against the LorpD their God, who had 
brought them up from the land of Egypt from under the hand of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and 
they had feared other gods.” In addition, the command of Exodus 20:4—5 is quoted in 2 
Kings 17:12 as addressed by God to later Israel, though it was addressed only formally to 
the first generation: 


You shall not make for yourself an idol. They served idols, concerning which the 
... You Shall not worship them or serve LoRD had said to them, “You shall not 


them. (This is reiterated in later parts of | make [do] this thing.” 
the Pentateuch.) 


Figure 3.6. Exodus 20:4—5 and 2 Kings 17:12 


The repeated reference to “your fathers” (v. 13) and “their fathers” (v. 15) points fur- 
ther to the corporate connection between the fathers and the later sons of Israel. 

There is further reason for the close association of Israel’s later calf worship and Baal 
worship in 2 Kings 17. There is a unique literary connection between Exodus 34:14—16 
and the first historical instance of Israel’s Baal worship narrated in Numbers 25:1-3, 
which is significant since Exodus 34 is the formal conclusion to the golden calf episode, 
showing its penal effects. Specifically, Exodus 34:14—-16 is a warning to Israel that it 
must not be tempted to commit idolatry in the future. Note the verbal parallels 


between the two texts: 


Exodus 34:14-16 Numbers 25:1-3 


For you shall not worship ... any other god [lest] _| While Israel sojourned in Shittim, 


they play the harlot with their gods, and the people began to play the harlot 


sacrifice to their gods, and they call youtoeatof | withthe daughters of Moab. 
his sacrifice, ... and [lest] your daughters should | And they called them to the 


play the harlot with their gods, and your sons sacrifices of their gods; and the 
should play the harlot with their gods. people ate of their sacrifices, and 


worshiped their gods. And Israel 
consecrated themselves to Baal- 
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Peor. 


Figure 3.7. Exodus 34:14-16 and Numbers 25:1-3 


It is certainly likely that the Exodus narrator would affirm that the first instance of 
the kind of idolatry spoken of in Exodus 34:14—16 was the worship of the golden calf. 
This is suggested further by the language and synonyms in common between the Exo- 


dus 32; 34; and Numbers 25 passages: 


5Now when Aaron saw this, he built an altar before it; and Aaron made a proclamation 
and said, “Tomorrow shall be a feast to the LORD.” 

©So the next day they rose early and offered burnt offerings, and brought peace offerings; 
and the people sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to play.... 

3“They have quickly turned aside from the way which I commanded them. They have 

made for themselves a molten calf, and have worshiped it and have sacrificed to it 
and said, “This is your god, O Israel, who brought you up from the land of 
Egypt!’ ” (Ex 32:5—6, 8) 


This linguistic and conceptual connection between the golden calf worship, the 
description of Exodus 34, and the worship of Baal in Numbers 25 indicates that they 
were all of the same essential idolatrous nature. This connection may add to the ratio- 
nale of why both the calf worship and Baal worship in 2 Kings 17 are so closely associ- 
ated and are said to involve the principle of becoming vain like the idols that are wor- 
shiped. 

Thus the close identification of the description in 1 Kings 12and 2 Kings 17 with 
Israel’s primal act of idolatry indicates that the statement about later Israel becoming 
vain in resemblance of the vain idols is drawing out explicitly in propositional form 
what I have earlier attempted to show was a metaphorical depiction in narratival form 
in Exodus 32. That is, the depiction of Israelite idolaters as unruly calves (Ex 32) is inter- 
preted in 2 Kings 17:15 as following vanity [idols] and becoming vain, the nation’s empty 
spiritual nature reflecting the empty and void idols. The first generation’s rebellious 
likeness to the calf idol is interpreted also as their becoming as spiritually empty as the 
golden calf. The punitive principle of becoming like the idols that Israel worshiped 
includes not merely a principle entailed in golden calf worship but also in the worship 
of other idols (2 Kings 17:16 mentions “molten images, even two calves ... Asherah ... the 
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host of heaven and ... Baal”) .|7°] 

Hosea. Strikingly, Hosea also repeatedly develops the ironic nature of worshiping 
molten calf idols, the same system of worship established by Jeroboam in the tradition 
of the original golden calf episode at Mount Horeb.!71] 

The evidence in Hosea needs more attention in this respect: 


16Since Israel is stubborn 
Like a stubborn heifer,[72] 
Can the LORD now pasture them 
Like a lamb in a large field? 
17Ephraim is joined to idols; 
Let him alone. (Hos 4:16—17) 
4With their silver and gold they have made idols for themselves, 
That they might be cut off. 
5He has rejected your calf, O Samaria, saying, 
“My anger burns against them!” 
How long will they be incapable of innocence? 
For from Israel is even this! 
Acraftsman made it, so it is not God; 


7° In this respect, it is significant that after the narration of the golden calf episode, Ex 34:9—16 
repeats that the people have been “stiff-necked” and then warns future generations not to “wor- 
ship” objects such as “sacred pillars” and “Asherahim” and “molten gods,” and exhorts them not to 
“play the harlot with their gods, and sacrifice to their gods, and ... to eat of his [the idolater’s] sac- 
rifices” nor to expose “your sons” to idolatrous influences. Likewise, 2 Kings 17:10-17 combines 
these same topics of idolatry and calf worship with being “stiff-necked” (though “harlotry” is not 
explicitly mentioned). In this light it is understandable that the principle of becoming like the idol 
worshiped, whether as narrated in Ex 32-34 or propositionally stated in 2 Kings 17:15, is a princi- 
ple that naturally extends to all forms ofidolatry. 

71 See Propp, Exodus 19-40, pp. 578-79, for a connection between the golden calf at Sinai and in 
Hosea. 

7? Qumran interpretively paraphrases this as “like a stray heifer so has Israel strayed” and applies 
it to the Jews in Jerusalem, whom they believed were “traitors” and apostates (see CD-A Col I, 


13-14). 
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Surely the calf of Samaria will be broken to pieces. 
7For they sow the wind 
And they reap the whirlwind. (Hos 8:4b—7a) 
The inhabitants of Samaria will fear 
For the calf of Beth-aven. 
Indeed, its people will mourn for it, 
And its idolatrous priests will cry out over it, 
Over its glory, since it has departed from it. (Hos 10:5) 
Ephraim is a trained heifer that loves to thresh, 
but I will come over her fair neck with a yoke; 
I will harness Ephraim. (Hos 10:11) 
2And now they sin more and more, 
And make for themselves molten images, 
Idols skillfully made from their silver, 
All of them the work of craftsmen. 
They say of them, “Let the men who sacrifice kiss the calves!” 
3Therefore they will be like the morning cloud 
And like dew which soon disappears, 
Like chaff which is blown away from the threshing floor 
And like smoke from a chimney. (Hos 13:2-3) 


The following things are noteworthy about the calf worship in Hosea: (1) Israel is 
portrayed throughout these verses as worshiping calf idols. (2) Israel is said to be a cow 
that has turned aside from the way it should go (Hos 4:16; 10:11a). This suggests that the 
prophet wants to indicate that Israel became like its idol, as spiritually rebellious as the 
calf idol it worshiped, just as had happened to the first generation of Israel at the time of 
their initial worship of the golden calf. (3) Having become like a calf idol, Israel is also 
depicted in other ways: just as the calf idol “will be broken to pieces,” so the worshipers 
are said to “sow the wind and they reap the whirlwind.” That is, they sow with idol 
worship, which is as empty as wind, and the benefit that they receive back is nothing 
but empty whirlwind with which they are identified and by which they are judged (Hos 
8:4b—7a). Similarly, “the men who sacrifice” and “kiss the calves” will be like the morn- 
ing cloud and like dew which soon disappears, like chaff which is blown away from the 
threshing floor, and like smoke from a chimney” (Hos 13:2—3).!73IThus just as the idols 
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have a fleeting, unsubstantial existence and will quickly disappear (Hos 8:6; 10:5), so 
their worshipers resemble such a brief empty existence and then are judged.!74] 

Hosea 4:7, part of the introduction to the above-mentioned calf idol and harlotry 
passage of Hosea 4:16—19, is also relevant for this motif of becoming like what we wor- 
ship. First, Hosea 4:7—“they have exchanged their glory for shame”—indicates that the 
punishment for idolatry will be exchanging the divine glory they ought to have 
reflected and instead reflecting the shame of their idols. The connection of Hosea 4:7 
with idolatry, especially the calf idolatry explicitly mentioned later in the same chapter 
(Hos 4:16-17)75] and in the book (Hos 8:5—6; 10:5; 13:2) is apparent from the unique 
intertextual connections of Psalm 106:20; Hosea 4:7 and Jeremiah 2:11 (see figure 3.8). 


Psalm 106:20 Hosea 4:7 and Jeremiah 2:11 


They made a calf... They exchanged their glory for shame. 


And they worshiped a molten image. Thus _ | (Hos 4:7; cf. vv. 8-18) 


they exchanged their glory But My people have exchanged their 
For the image of an ox that eats grass. (Ps glory 


106:19—20) For that which does not profit. (Jer 
2:11b; cf. vv. 20-28) 


Figure 3.8. Psalm 106:20 and Hosea 4:7; Jeremiah 2:11 


The validity of the intertextual linkage of these three passages is evident from the 
following observations (though I will not now address the interpretation of Jer 2:11, 
since that will be done later in this chapter): (1) These three passages are the only places 


73 See James Luther Mays, Hosea (London: SCM, 1969), p. 172, who correctly sees Hos 13:2 to be 
referring to the calf worship instituted by Jeroboam in Bethel (1 Kings 12:26-33). 

74 See likewise Francis I. Anderson and David Noel Freedman, Hosea, AB (Garden City, N. Y:: 
Doubleday N.Y., 1980), p. 633, who say with respect to Hos 13:2-3, “perhaps the logic is that since 
idols are nothing at all, those who worship them will be like the most insubstantial and imper- 
manent things.” 

75 See M. A. Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets, Vol. 1 (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 2000), p. 
51, who says the calf depiction in v. 16 “calls to mind the golden calf that is associated with the 


Beth El sanctuary (1 Kings 12:28—33)” set up by Jeroboam. 


in all of the Hebrew Old Testament where the Hebrew verb exchange (mwr) occurs with 
the word glory (kébéd), the latter of which is followed by the preposition for (bé); (2) the 
exchange is always for an object that is less noble, which in each case includes an idol; 
(3) all three texts include the notion of people exchanging the glorious reflection of the 
true God for the inglorious reflection of a false god; (4) all three are linked in their con- 
texts specifically with allusions to the golden calf idolatry at Sinai; (5) all three passages 
have scribal emendations of “my glory” for “their [his] glory,” thinking that the pur- 
ported original “exchange of my glory” was altered because it would have been viewed to 
be disrespectful to God (how could anyone do that to God?);!75l this is significant 
because these are the only three such suggested emendations involving the phrase their 
glory among the eighteen total such emendations (i.e., among the Tiqunne Sopherim) 
found in all of the Old Testament,77! which highlights how uniquely similar are these 
three Old Testament texts. 

While I argued partly for the idea of a transfer of God’s glory for idolatrous vainglory 
in Psalm 106:20, I must try to demonstrate that this is also the case with Hosea 4:7. 
78lThe first point to make in this regard is that if the two texts are really connected to 
each other, then the packed idea of glory in the psalm would appear to be the natural 
understanding of glory in Hosea. Virtually the same precise wording in common 
between the two passages would appear to convey the same multiplex idea in both. That 
is, “their glory” refers to the following: (1) not merely to “their God” but also (2) to God’s 
glory among them,|79! which God demonstrated toward them through the exercise of 
his glorious attributes in his acts in history, and which they were to reflect in their own 


76 McCarthy, Tiqunne Sopherim, pp. 97-105. 

77 McCarthy, Tiqunne Sopherim, pp. 15-18. 

78 Though Douglas Stuart, Hosea-Jonah, WBC (Waco, Tex.: Word, 1987), p. 79, among others, 
takes “glory” to bea reference only to God and “shame” asa reference only to the idol. 

79 So also Wolff, Hosea, p. 81. See also M. Deroche, “Structure, Rhetoric, and Meaning in Hosea IV 
4-10,” VT 33 (1983): 195-96, for other identifications of glory here, such as Israel’s pride, Israel’s 
increase in progeny or Israel’s wealth (so for the latter see Thomas E. McComiskey, The Minor 
Prophets [Grand Rapids: Baker, 1992], 1:63). It is also unlikely that the idol’s glory is in mind in the 
phrase “their glory,” as, for example, Luther takes it (Luther’s Works [St. Louis: Concordia, 1975), 


18:21. 
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character. Similarly, Francis Landy says that in Hosea 4:7 “‘their glory’ presumably 
refers to the sacred [priestly] office, their representation of the glory of God; they have 
replaced this with their own self-serving glory,” which is shameful.!8°! 

The date of Psalm 106 is unclear, so that Hosea could be dependent on the psalm or 
vice versa.|8:!Whichever is the case, the links between the two show that they probably 
mutually interpret one another.|82] Hosea is either dependent on the psalm’s wording 
about the golden calf or the psalm is making more explicit that Hosea is speaking about 
the golden calf and applying it to the idolatry of his own day. On the other hand, the 
almost identical wording may represent the same ancient tradition that depicted the 
calf idolatry from which both the psalm and Hosea are drawing. As we will see, the 
Jeremiah reference is clearly later than Hosea and likely alludes to it, though there may 
also be a link between the psalm and Jeremiah. Anderson and Freedman agree with my 
intertextual analysis and assert that “the same idiom” of “exchanging their glory” from 


Psalm 106:20 “in Hos 4:7 suggests that this incident [of the golden calf alluded to in the 


80 Francis Landy, Hosea (Sheffield, U.K.: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995), p. 58. 

81 The psalm is difficult to date, though, in my own view, it appears to be early, even before the 
time of Hosea. Alternatively, the common language between Hos 4:7 and Ps 106:20 may represent 
a common idiomatic way of summarizing the golden calf episode, since it also occurs in Jer 2:11 
(cf. Andersen and Freedman, Hosea, pp. 355-56, who also appear to lean toward seeing Hosea as 
dependent on the psalm or at least on a tradition related to the golden calf and the psalm). 
Commentators generally take Psalm 106 as exilic or postexilic. Leslie C. Allen provides an argu- 
ment for an exilic date in Psalms 101-150, WBC (Waco, Tex.: Word, 1983), pp. 51-52; cf. also 
Mitchell Dahood, Psalms 101-150, AB (Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1970), p. 67; John W. Roger- 
son and John W. McKay, Psalms 101-150, Cambridge Bible Commentary on the New English Bible 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977), p. 41; Samuel Terrien, Psalms, ECC (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003), p. 733. For an argument for a postexilic date, see H-J Kraus, Psalms 
60-150, Continental Commentaries (Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 1993), p. 317. Artur Weiser, 
The Psalms (London: SCM, 1959), p. 680, says most wisely, “the date of the Psalm cannot be 
determined with any degree of certainty.” 

82 Though there is ambiguity about dating, this would appear to be a good case where the two 
texts should be seen mutually to interpret one another when seen within the context of the 


canon, a phenomenon that we discussed in the introduction (see esp. pp. 25-26). 
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psalm] is meant”; in addition, they see the phrase of Hosea 4:7 being “so close to Jer 2:11 
and Ps 106:20, that all three likely have the same meaning in terms of their reference to 
ex-changing their God for that of an idol.”!83] | agree, except that, as already noted, “their 
glory” likely includes the glory of God, which is expressed toward them in God’s histori- 
cal acts and to be reflected by Israel in their character, being people designed to reflect 


the divine image. It is this full-orbed glory that they exchange for the idol and its empty 
glory. Carey C. Newman likewise concludes here that “instead of Yahweh’s 2117 bring- 


ing blessing and life, sin has prompted judgment, the withdrawal/transformation of 
fe gal 


That the exchanging of glory in Hosea 4:7 has the same thick connotation as in the 
psalm is pointed to by observing that the only two other uses of the word glory in Hosea 
are in close association with the similar view of glory in connection to idolatry. Strik- 
ingly, Hosea 10:5 refers to “the calves of Beth-aven” over which the “idolatrous priests 
will cry” because “its glory ... has departed from it.” Glory is distinguished from the idol 
(“the glory of it ... it [the glory] has departed from it [the calf idol]”). Therefore, “the 
glory” is not aprimary reference to the idol itself but to some kind of purported splen- 
dorous attribute or glorious reflection of the false god represented by the idol, which 
will no longer exist because “the thing [idol] itself will be carried to Assyria” (Hos 10:6), 
and the former altars of the idol will be ruined and lie in inglorious disrepair (Hos 10:8). 
Thus the glory here is not focused on the idol itself but something closely associated 
with it. Nevertheless, it is still true that the god represented by the idol is still secondar- 
ily in mind, since the god is inextricably tied to its glory, so that again there is a multi- 
plex notion of glory. The same pregnant idea appears to be true of divine glory in 4:72. 
Accordingly, the shame of the false god in 4:7b similarly refers to both the god but espe- 
cially that god’s “shame.” 

Likewise, Hosea 9:10-12 is not coincidentally directly related to idolatry and remov- 
ing divine glory in replacement for the idol’s detestable nature: 


10] found Israel like grapes in the wilderness; 


83 Andersen and Freedman, Hosea, pp. 355-56; so similarly Albin Van Hoonacker, Les Douze Petits 
Prophétes (Paris: J. Gabalda, 1908), pp. 45-46, who sees the “parallelism” of Ps 106:20 and Jer 2:11 
with Hos 4:7 to be important for its meaning. 


84 Newman, Paul’s Glory-Christology, p. 57. 
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I saw your forefathers as the earliest fruit on the fig tree in its first season. 
But they came to Baal-peor and devoted themselves to shame, 
And they became as detestable as that which they loved. 
1As for Ephraim, their glory will fly away like a bird— 
No birth, no pregnancy and no conception! 
Though they bring up their children, 
Yet I will bereave them until not a man is left. 


Yes, woe to them indeed when I depart from them! (Hos 9:10-12) 


Though not an explicit reference to calf worship, Hosea 9:10 also depicts another 
instance of idolatry by the first generation of Israel, whereby the people resemble what 
they worship: “They came to Baal-Peor [literally, “lord of the opening”]!85! and devoted 
themselves to shame, and they became as detestable as that which they loved.” Here is 
another example of Israel becoming like the nature of its idolatrous object of worship. 
Commentators generally agree that “shame” in verse 10 refers to Baal, but it also 
includes the shameful nature of the Baal idol which Israel became like (“they became as 
detestable as that which they loved”). It is apparent that Israel was performing sexual 
rituals as a fertility rite that they believed was an imitation of Baal’s sexual acts with his 
consort, from which they hoped to benefit with various material blessings of fertility.!8° 
This was a detestable act. Israel showed their likeness to this god of sexual immorality 
by becoming sexually immoral and then becoming as detestable as their god.[87] Num- 


85 This is the name of the deity, but perhaps the name literally refers to the lord of the female 
genitalia that the idol represented (cf. Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon, p. 
822, who classifies the phrase as a name of a deity, and sees “Peor” to be part of the root p‘r, which 
means “open wide,” which they think probably refers to the mouth, but they also mention “bow- 
els”). 

86 See Ronald E. Clements, Jeremiah (Atlanta: John Knox, 1988), pp. 30-31, and cf. Klaas Spronk, 
“Baal of Peor DY1T mi Oa in Dictionary of Deities and Demons in the Bible, ed Karel van der Toorn, 
Bob Becking, and Peter W. van der Horst, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), pp. 147-148. 

87 So also see McComiskey, Minor Prophets, p. 148, who says that the people became “ ‘detestable 
things’ just like the hated elements of the cult they had come to love.” So also Andrew A. Macin- 
tosh, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Hosea, ICC (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1997), p. 364, 


who says that here “the thought, as Jerome observes, is akin to that expressed in Ps 135:18 ‘they 
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bers 25:1—3 is the likely source for the wording of Hosea 9:10, since it also describes 
Israel’s sin as “joining” themselves to the immoral “lord of the opening” and they join 
themselves immorally to the women of Moab: “the people began to play the harlot with 
the daughters of Moab.... So Israel joined themselves to Baal of Peor.” The 

We saw in the previous section on 1-2 Kings that there was a linguistic and conceptual 
connection between the golden calf worship of Exodus 32 and the description of Israel’s 
latter idol worship in Exodus 34, and subsequent worship of Baal in Numbers 25. I 
argued that this pointed to all three of them being of the same essential idolatrous 
nature. This connection was seen to add to the rationale of why both the calf worship 
and Baal worship in 2 Kings 17 were inextricably linked and were said to involve the 
principle of becoming vain like the idols that are worshiped. Thus in the light of the 
same reference to Numbers 25 in Hosea 9, it makes sense that the principle of idolaters 
becoming like their detestable Baal idol in Hosea 9 is connected to a similar ironic prin- 
ciple concerning the golden calf elsewhere in Hosea. 

It is unlikely accidental that the theme of Israel becoming like the idol they “devoted 
themselves” to in Hosea 9:10is followed immediately in verse 11 by the statement that 
Israel’s “glory will fly away like a bird.” It is difficult to know whether “their glory” 
refers to Israel’s idols, the glory of their idols or the glory of God. In light of Hosea 9:10, 
however, where it says their nature reflected the detestable nature of their Baal idol, it 
would seem best to think that “their glory” in the next verse would be different from the 
idol’s glory and refer to the glorious blessings of God, which will be taken away (i.e., “fly 
away”), since the explanation of their fleeting glory at the end of verse 11 is that Israel 
would become barren in having children (“no birth, no pregnancy, and no 
conception”). |89! Barrenness is but an effect of God withdrawing his blessings that come 
from his glorious presence, as the end of verse 12 says: “Though they bring up their chil- 
dren, yet I will bereave them until not a man is left. Yes, woe to them indeed when I depart 
from them!” In this light, Hosea 9:10-12 is developing the idea from Hosea 4:7 of the 


that make (idols) become like them, and so is everyone that trusts in them.’” So identically S. L. 
Brown, The Book of Hosea (London: Methuen, 1932), p. 83, in addition to citing others holding this 
view. 

89 So also Sweeney, Twelve Prophets, p. 100. Andersen and Freedman, Hosea, p. 542, see the fleet- 


ing glory to be Yahweh’s departure. 
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exchange of God’s glory reflected among the people for the vainglorious nature of the 
idol.!9° But it is possible that glory could refer to the purported glorious blessings of fer- 
tility that Israel believed the Baal idol could bring, and that God would judge Israel for 
her idolatry by making her infertile. Whichever is the case, “their glory” represents 
blessings that Israel was to reflect in itself from either God (probably) or purportedly 
Baal (possibly), which would be taken away. 

That the subject of idolatry is at least included in Hosea 4:7 is also likely!™! in the light 


of the closest parallels elsewhere in the book, especially Hosea 10:1: 


oseagra Hosea 


The more they increased [rbb] , the more The more [rob] his fruit, the more he 
they sinned against Me. (The “increasing” | made [rbh] altars [for idols]. (Hos 10:1) 
here may be in the number of people, Ephraim has increased [rbh] altars [for 


priests, prosperity, etc., which was idols] for sin, they have become altars 


attributed to the blessings of Baal.) of sinning for him. (Hos 8:11) 
And | increased [rbh] for her silver and 
gold, which they used for Baal. (Hos 
2:8) 


Figure 3.9. Hosea 4:7 in comparison with the rest of Hosea 


Thus the “sin” in Hosea 4:7 is likely the sin of idol worship.|92] Furthermore, the 
theme of idolatry from verse 7 likely continues in verses 8—9, which have in mind the 
“iniquity” of idolatry in which the people will follow the priests; verse 10 explicitly 
refers to idolatry. In general, the main problem of Israel in the book is that of idol wor- 
ship, as indicated from the opening chapters in Hosea 1:2; 2:1-13 (MT = 2:3-15) and 
3:1-4. Furthermore, the only other occurrence in Hosea of the very same Hebrew word 
for “shame” (galén) found in Hosea 4:7 is in 4:18, where it also refers to the “shame” of 
the idolaters (Hos 4:17) who are portrayed in their idol worship as “stubborn like a stub- 


9° Landy, Hosea, pp. 58, 118-19, who also sees that both Hos 4:7 and 9:11 refer to God’s glory 
reflected among people, which is taken away or leaves. 
9!So also Brown, Hosea, p. 42. 


92 So also Hubbard, Hosea, p. 102. 
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born heifer” (Hos 4:16). 

All of these observations suggest that “their glory” in Hosea 4:7likely refers to the 
divine glory that Israel was to reflect has been exchanged for a reflection of the vainglo- 
rious idols.!93] 

Hosea 4:11 continues the subject of idolatry from verses 7-10 by asserting that “Har- 
lotry, wine and new wine take away the understanding (lit. “the heart”). The apparently 
straightforward idea here is that when one begins to practice idolatry (and the associ- 
ated rituals linked to it), then, as a penal consequence, the practitioner becomes more 
deceived and lacking in spiritual understanding . Thus Israel has become increasingly 
like its idols, without heart and understanding. 

Then, in direct elaboration of Hosea 4:11, verse 12 says, “My people consult their 


93 The above-mentioned possible scribal variant of “my glory” instead of “their glory” in Hos 4:7 
is not original but an early good scribal interpretation that the “glory” is not a mere substitution 
for God but a reference to that glory which he exudes. The niv translates Hos 4:7 as “they 
exchanged the Glory for something disgraceful,” thus identifying glory only with God himself (so 
also Stuart, Hosea-Jonah, p. 79). Likely both God and his reflective glory are in mind here, as in Ps 
106:20 and Jer 2:11 (see earlier in this chap. and in chap. 4 on Paul’s use of these texts in Romans 1). 
Commentators generally agree that glory refers here not precisely to that of God but to the glori- 
ous privileges and status of the priesthood that will be turned into disgrace (e.g., Macintosh, 
Hosea, p. 143, and Duane A. Garrett, Hosea, Joel, NAC [Nashville: Broadman & Holman, 1997], p. 
119), but there seems to be no reason not to see this as excluding the divine glory reflected by the 
priests representing Israel in their temple service (so McCarthy, Tigqune Sopherim, p. 101; this also 
appears to be the view of Hubbard, Hosea, p. 102, though he also acknowledges that glory may 
refer to Baal’s glory that will be turned to shame); accordingly, see Ex 28:1-2, where Aaron is 
called a “priest” whose garments were made “for glory and for beauty”—i.e., to reflect glory; 
another text closely associating priests with God’s glory is Ex 29:43-44; these texts are important 
since they are contextually related to Ex 32. That the glory is that to be reflected by God upon 
others and not strictly identical to God is suggested further by noticing the antithesis in Hos 10:5: 
“The inhabitants of Samaria will fear for the calves of Beth-aven ... and its idolatrous priests will 
cry out over it, over its glory [of the calf idol], since it has departed from it.” Again, glory is not 
precisely identified with the god itself; as also earlier, “glory” is not exactly to be identified with 


Israel’s God himself. 
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wooden idol and their diviner’s wand informs them,” the second part of the verse 
explains the cause of why they devote themselves to such idols: “because a spirit of har- 
lotry has made them err,|94] and they played the harlot, departing from under their 
God.” The reason that Israel had followed idols is because it was led astray by commit- 
ting itself to such idols in the first place. That is, when the nation commenced idol wor- 
ship, it became even more idolatrous and identified with its idols because the idols led it 
further astray. Interestingly, what is precisely said to have led Israel astray is “a spirit of 
harlotry,” which may allude to the demonic power inherent in the idol, which we later 
see is connected to idolatry elsewhere in the Old Testament (e.g., see Lev 17:7; Deut 
32:17; Ps 106:37). This theme of harlotry and idolatry then is interwoven in the remain- 
der of Hosea 4, which we have discussed already. 

After Hosea 4:13-15 repeatedly elaborates on this idolatry as “harlotry” and “adul- 
tery,” Hosea 4:16 adds to the picture, echoing the golden calf event: “Since Israel is stub- 
born like a stubborn heifer, can the LorD now pasture them like a lamb in a large field- 
2” (The expected implied answer is no.)!95! Hosea 4:17 then interprets verse 16: “Ephraim 
is joined to idols; let him alone,” the idea in connection with verse 16 being that Israel’s 
stubbornness like a rebellious calf or sheep is a result of idol worship, and Israel is pun- 
ished by God through “leaving them alone” without a shepherd.!9¢ Their being “joined 
to idols” is further interpreted in verse 18 as playing “the harlot continually,” which is to 
“love shame.” Instead of joining themselves to God, their true husband, they have 
become spiritually one with false gods, and thus have committed harlotry and adultery. 
Such commitment to empty idols will result in their identification with the empty wind 
and becoming ashamed of their idolatrous “sacrifices” (v. 19). This is similar to Hosea 
8:7, which likens Israel’s calf worship (Hos 8:5—6)!97! to “sowing the wind” and says the 


94 Note the use of the hiphil, the causative Hebrew stem hit‘G. 

95 This follows the nasb rendering, in which the second line of v. 16 is taken as a question with an 
implied negative answer, in line with several other English renderings, though some translations 
state this as an indicative statement: e.g., the asv, “Now will Jehovah feed them as a lamb in a 
large place.” The likelihood is that the first line of v. 16 points strongly to the second line being 
taken negatively, and thus asa question (so, e.g., Garrett, Hosea, Joel, p. 137). 

96 McComiskey, Minor Prophets, p.71. 

97 See Mays, Hosea, p. 118; Stuart, Hosea-Jonah, p. 132; Wolff, Hosea, p. 141; Hubbard, Hosea, p. 
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outcome of such worship will be that “they reap the whirlwind” (likewise Hos 13:2—3). 

Similarly, Hosea 10:11views restored Israel to have become “a trained heifer loving to 
thresh,” and God would “come over her fair neck [with a yoke and] harness Ephraim,” so 
the nation would do fruitful work for God in the eschatological restoration. This por- 
trait seems to assume that before the restoration, Ephraim was an untrained cow whose 
neck needed harnessing to go in the right direction, which is the picture we have dis- 
cerned also in Exodus 32.198] 

Thus the depiction at points throughout Hosea, especially in Hosea 4:7—19, of north- 
ern Israel’s identification with the calves that they worshiped points to the same identi- 
fication of the first generation in Exodus 32, since Hosea appears to model the idolatry 
of his contemporary Israelites on that of Moses’ generation.!99! More precisely, as some 
significant commentators have observed, Hosea’s references to calf worship are directly 
to be seen against the background of the golden calf worship by Jeroboam, |*°°l which, as 
we Saw earlier, was a recapitulation of the golden calf episode at Sinai. 

Jeremiah. As noted only briefly in this chapter, Jeremiah 2:11 makes the same allusion 
to the golden calf episode!!! as does Psalm 106:20 and Hosea 4:7. (See fig. 3.8 of the 


147; and Landy, Hosea, pp. 103—4, who rightly see Hos 8:5—6 to be referring to the calf worship 
instituted by Jeroboam in Bethel (1 Kings 12:26-33). 

98 So somewhat similarly Garrett, Hosea, Joel, p. 216, takes Hos 10:11 to be a negative reference to 
Israel’s sinfulness. This is a difficult verse to translate, but if my rendering is correct, then it 
appears to refer to first-generation Israel’s rebelliousness in the wilderness. 

99 See Macintosh, Hosea, pp. 303—4, 310 (commenting on Hos 8:5-6) for the legitimacy of using 
Ex 32 to clarify the nature of the calf images mentioned in Hosea. (Though I am unpersuaded of 
his view that Ex 32 is ultimately dependent on Hos 8:5.) So also Sweeney, Twelve Prophets, p. 129, 
sees the reference to “kissing the calves” in Hos 13:2 to have its background in the Sinai calf 
episode, especially because of the exodus context in Hos 12:13-14 (MT = 12:14-15) and 13:4—5. 

100 See the above footnotes in this section on Hosea to Mays, Stuart, Wolff, Sweeney and Macin- 
tosh. Note also that Carl F. Keil, The Twelve Minor Prophets (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1871), 
1:153-54, sees the background for the calves of Hos 13:2 to be Jeroboam’s establishment of calf 
worship (1 Kings 12; 2 Kings 17:16). 

101 See footnotes 81 and 82 in this chap. with respect to issues of dating in connection to Psalm 106 


and Hosea and issues of literary dependence; the same conclusions are applicable here, though 
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almost exact verbal parallels of the three verses). Indeed, Jeremiah 2:11 likely alludes to 
the Hosea text!!™! (or it could reflect a tradition about the golden calf that Hosea 4:7 and 
Psalm 106:20 also reflect):[123] “Has a nation changed gods, when they were not gods? 
But My people have exchanged its glory for that which does not profit.”!1°4] Like Hosea 4:7 
and Psalm 106:20, the Jeremiah reference seems to include not only changing the true 
object of worship for that which is false but of focusing on changing the glory of God, 
which the Israelites experienced and reflected, for the likeness of other gods,l°5] which 


they came to resemble.!!°4! The Jeremiah 2:11 and Hosea 4:7 texts focus in their purview 


Hosea is clearly before Jeremiah and is most likely, at least, the source for Jeremiah. 

102 So also Wolff, Hosea, p. 81. So also see Joachim Jeremias, Der Prophet Hosea (Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983), p. 67, who sees glory in Jeremiah to refer to Yahweh. See William L. 
Holladay, Jeremiah 1, Hermeneia (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986), pp. 90-91, who proposes the allu- 
sion, though he sees that Jeremiah’s “his glory” refers to God himself in contrast to Hosea’s mean- 
ing with reference to some aspect of the people’s glory. 

103 So Newman, Paul’s Glory-Christology, p. 57, who sees that Hos 4:7 and Ps 106:20 “betray tradi- 
tion-historical connections with the use of Glory at Jeremiah 2:11, though the exact relationship 
between the three cannot be determined with any degree of certainty.” As we have already sug- 
gested (see pp. 25-26), mutual intertextual interpretation of two dependent texts can still be 
appreciated, even in cases where the dating of the texts is uncertain or even if there is disagree- 
ment over the dating of texts, when viewed within the larger context of the canon. 

104 The Hebrew kébédé could be translated as “its [Israel’s] glory,” or “his [Israel’s] glory,” which can 
be rendered as a corporate plural “their glory” (as, e.g., by the NasB), or “his glory” as God’s glory. 
Any of these are possible and do not change the argument of the present section. 

105 So similarly Wolff, Hosea, p. 81. 

106 In Jer 2:11, there is a variant reading of “my [God’s] glory” instead of “his glory” proposed by 
the Masoretes (as I have noted, called a Tiqqune Sopherim, which represents the Masoretes’ 
proposal that “their glory” was a scribal change from an original “my glory”). The difference does 
not significantly alter the point I am making, though it is not likely the original reading. See 
McCarthy, Tigqune Sopherim, pp. 101-5, who does not see “my glory” as original, and who sees 
both God and his reflective glory to be two viable ways of understanding the notion of “their 
glory” in Ps 106:20. See likewise Holladay, Jeremiah, 1:50, who reaches the same conclusion about 


the original Hebrew reading. 
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on later generations of Israel, who were just as idolatrously rebellious as the first gener- 
ation. 

The majority of commentators, however, understand that Israel’s “changing their 
glory” in Jeremiah 2:11 refers only to changing God as the object of their reverence for 
another god (“their glory” being a metonymy of adjunct for “their God”). But an inextri- 
cable link or at least close association between Jeremiah 2:5 and 2:11 can be traced, 
which points to the viability that the latter passage is not just speaking of changing gods 
but includes changing the glory of one deity for another. Jeremiah 2:5 says, “they 
walked after vanity [idols] and became vain.” This itselfis a reference to another episode 
later in Israel’s history of calf worship, discussed earlier, when King Jeroboam set up 
two golden calves for succeeding generations of northern Israel to worship (2 Kings 


17:15—-16): 


They rejected His statutes and His covenant What injustice did your fathers find 
which He made with their fathers and His in Me, that they went far from Me 
warnings with which He warned them. And and they walked after vanity and 
they walked after vanity and they became vain, | they became vain? (The Hebrew is 
and went after the nations which surrounded identical in the underlined 


them, concerning which the LorD had wording; so is the Greek Old 


commanded them not to do like them. Testament). 


They ... made for themselves molten images, 
even two calves, and made an Asherah and 
worshiped all the host of heaven and served 
Baal. 


Figure 3.10. 2 Kings 17:15-16 and Jeremiah 2:5 


In both texts Israel followed idols that were spiritually empty, and they came to 
resemble the spiritual emptiness of these very idols. The key observation is that 2 Kings 
17:15 is sandwiched between two references to the golden calf worship and thus vitally 
linked to them: verse 14 (“they ... stiffened their neck like their fathers,” originating 
from Ex 32:9; 33:3, 5) and Verse 16 (see fig. 3.10). Though Verse 16 includes reference to 
various forms of idol worship (an Asherah, stars and Baal), included among them is 
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worship of the “two calves.” In fact, we saw earlier that 2 Kings 17:7—18 was a develop- 
ment of 1 Kings 12:25—33, which was a recapitulation of the original golden calf worship 
at Mount Sinai, so that calf worship is likely also prominent in the 2 Kings passage. Thus 
the reference in verse 15 to walking “after vanity and becoming vain” has partial refer- 
ence to calf worship and is a theological interpretation of Israel’s original calf worship at 
Sinai, as it is also of the worship of the other idols mentioned. 

So, again in the Jeremiah verse we see an allusive link to calf worship and becoming 
like the idol that is worshiped.!1°7] What was applied in 2 Kings 17:15-16 to Jeroboam’s 
time and following generations, Jeremiah 2:5 applies primarily to the “fathers” of Israel, 
including the first generation.|1°8l But as we saw in 2 Kings 17:15, becoming vain like the 


107 See also Walter Brueggemann, A Commentary on Jeremiah (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), p. 
34, who says about Jer 2:5: “one takes on the character of the god one follows.... We become like 
the god we serve. Pursue a bubble and become a bubble.” So also Terence E. Fretheim, Jeremiah, 
Smyth & Helwys Bible Commentary (Macon, Ga.: Smyth & Helwys, 2002), p. 64. Other commen- 
tators follow this line of understanding v. 5, sometimes citing Hos 9:10 and Ps 115:8 as parallels. 

108 Jeremiah 2 and 2 Kings in their final form may have been written around the same general 
time period (early to middle sixth century B.c. [Jeremiah may even have been finally completed in 
520 B.C.]), though significant parts most probably began to be committed to writing earlier (the 
widely held view is that the first edition of 1-2 Kings was written at the time of Josiah and asecond 
edition c. 562 B.c., on which see J. A. Emerton, “The Date of the Yahwist,” in In Search of Pre-exilic 
Israel, ed. J. Day [London/New York: T & T Clark, 2004), pp. 108, 123-24, 127). Therefore, whether 
Jeremiah depends on 2 Kings or vice versa, the main point is that they are probably literarily 
connected in some way. (Holladay, Jeremiah 1:86, and, more tentatively, A. G. Auld, I ¢ II Kings, 
Daily Study Bible [Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1986], p. 211, among others, opts for 2 Kings 
being dependent on Jeremiah.) Second Kings 17:15 may well be recording an interpretation about 
Jeroboam’s idolatry from an earlier time, so that both 2 Kings and Jeremiah may be dependent on 
that earlier tradition. The likely date for the composition of 2 Kings is immediately before or after 
the fall of Jerusalem in 587 B.c., though this is debated. If 2 Kings depends on Jeremiah, then the 
author applies it more explicitly to calf worship than does Jeremiah, but he does so likely because 
he sees this to be implicit in the literary context of Jer 2:5. Again, the ambiguous dating of the 
Jeremiah and 2 Kings texts does not prevent one from seeing them as mutually interpretive of one 


another because of their setting within the context of the OT canon, as we have argued in similar 
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idols is also implicitly related to “the neck of their fathers” (i.e., including the first gen- 
eration) whom later Israel had “stiffened their neck like” (2 Kings 17:14), and through- 
out 2 Kings 17:7-18 there are corporate references identifying the “fathers” with the 
subsequent generations of Israel. So Jeremiah’s application is not radically different but 
has more of a temporal focus on the earlier generations of Israel. 

If there is a discernible conceptual pathway between Jeremiah 2:5 and 2:11b, the latter 
may also include becoming like the idol worshiped. That is, verse 11b expresses the idea 
of Israel bartering God, as the object of worship, for an idol, along with exchanging the 
glory of God that they reflected (recalling the earlier multiplex notion of “glory,” [see 
pp. 85-91, 102—4]). In the exchange Israel received the inglorious and vain likeness of 
another god, which they came to reflect, the latter of which is supported by Jeremiah 
2:5b. This link between the two verses is strengthened by recalling that Jeremiah 2:11 is 
itself an allusion to Hosea 4:7, which I have argued concerns the transformative nature 
of golden calf worship. I will now try to show how verse 5 is connected to verse 11b in 
order to substantiate further their conceptual link. 

The first generation of Israel is the focus of Jeremiah 2:2—3: “I remember concerning 
the devotion of your youth.... [Y]our following after Me in the wilderness.... Israel was 
holy to the LorD, the first of His harvest.” After an interjection that contemporary Israel 
“hear the word of the LorD,” verses 5—6 return to the experience of the Israelites, which 


includes within its purview first generation Israel: 


5Thus says the Lord, 
“What injustice did your fathers find in Me, 
That they went far from Me 
And walked after emptiness and became empty? 
“And they did not say, ‘Where is the LorRD 
Who brought us up out of the land of Egypt, 


such cases earlier (on which see pp. 91—92, 102). Here again we find a classic example of two OT 
texts that were written so closely together at the same general period of time that it is virtually 
impossible to know which was written before the other. Therefore, the two passages should be 
listened to together, so that they mutually interpret one another, especially because of their final 
placement in their canonical context, which has contributed to their mutual shaping influence 


(see the fuller discussion on this in the introduction, pp. 25-26). 
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Who led us through the wilderness, 

Through a land of deserts and of pits, 

Through a land of drought and of deep darkness, Through a land that no one crossed 
And where no man dwelt?’ ” (Jer 2:5—6, emphasis added) 


These two verses likely include corporate reference to the “fathers” of Israel extend- 
ing from the first generation to some point after they had settled in the Promised Land, 
as verse 7a makes clear: “And I brought you into the fruitful land, to eat its fruit and its 
good things.” Thus the statement in verse 5 that Israel “walked after emptiness and 
became empty” (like its idols) is asummary statement of the consequences of the idola- 
try for the nation, beginning with the golden calf incident and extending on into the 
various idolatrous experiences of Israel after it settled in the land. “Walking after 
emptiness” likely includes Israel’s commitment to Baal by performing sexual rituals as a 
fertility rite, which they believed was an imitation of Baal’s sexual acts with his consort, 
and from which they hoped to receive various material blessings of fertility. [109] This 
was a “vain” act. Israel showed their likeness to this god of sexual immorality by becom- 
ing sexually immoral and then becoming as “empty” as their god. 

Jeremiah 2:7b-—8 continues this theme of “walking after idols” from 2:5: 


7But you came and defiled My land, 
And My inheritance you made an abomination. 
8“The priests did not say, ‘Where is the LORD?’ 
And those who handle the law did not know Me; 
The rulers also transgressed against Me, 
And the prophets prophesied by Baal 
And walked after things that did not profit. 


That Israel had made God’s “inheritance ... an abomination” indicates that the land 
had become a place defiled by idol worship (which is what the Hebrew word here for 
“abomination” typically refers to), especially as expressed by the phrase, “the prophets 
prophesied by Baal and walked after things that did not profit.” As a result, God “will yet 
contend” against Israel (v. 9), since this idolatry is even unattested by the nations sur- 


rounding Israel: “see if there is such a thing [among the nations] as this” (v. 10b). Then 


109 See Clements, Jeremiah, pp. 30-31. 
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verse 11 explains what this strange thing is that even the nations have not done: “Has a 
nation changed gods when they were not gods? But My people have changed their glory 
for that which does not profit.” 

Consequently, the link between verses 5—10 and verse 11 points to Israel’s changing 
their glory in the latter verse to include not only replacing worship of the true God for 
the false but also the notion of them reflecting the likeness of their idols that they wor- 
shiped instead of God’s glorious likeness.!"°l There is a parallel between verses 5, 8 and 


11 that further suggests this: 


And [they] walked after emptiness and became empty? (v. 5d) 

And [they] walked after things that did not profit. (v. 8e) 

But My people have changed their glory for that which does not profit. 
(v. 11c—-d) 


All three passages speak of idolatry. The clause in verse 8 likely includes the idea of 
verse 5: that walking after spiritually empty idols results in spiritual emptiness and thus 
such “walking” does not “profit.” verse 11 appears to be another version of verse 5: that 
to exchange reflecting the glory of the true God to reflecting the likeness of another god 
is part of “walking after a god” that “does not profit.” The Hebrew verb at the end of 
verses 8 and 11 (“does not profit”) is not only the same verb but is in exactly the same 
stem (the Hiphil), increasing the parallelism. Furthermore, this verb (yd‘al) also occurs 
four other times where it refers not precisely to idols themselves but to “the aspect of 
emptiness and folly in idols”!“! and is synonymous with the verb for “become empty” 
(hdbal) in verse 5 (Is 44:9, 10; Jer 16:19; Hab 2:18; the two verbs occur in parallelism in 
Jer 16:19). Thus “that which does not profit” in verse 11 is not a reference precisely to the 
idol itself but to the spiritual profitlessness, even emptiness of the idol. Recall again that 
the “change of glory” in Hosea 4:7 probably refers to God’s ironic punishment of Israel 


110 See C. F. Keil, The Prophecies of Jeremiah, Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1968), 1:57—58, who sees that the “change of glory” in Jer 2:11 includes refer- 
ence both to God and his glory: e.g., he understands “the glory” to be that “in which the invisible 
God manifested His majesty in the world and amidst His people.” See also Hubert Cunliffe-Jones, 
The Book of Jeremiah (London: SCM, 1960), p. 54, who sees both ideas in mind in v. 11b; so also 
Douglas R. Jones, Jeremiah, NCBC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1992), p. 87. 

111 McCarthy, Tiqqune Sopherim, p. 97. 
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by causing them to reflect and share in the empty glory of their golden calf idols rather 
than God’s glory. That Jeremiah 2:11 is an allusion to Hosea 4:7 or to the golden calf tra- 
dition enforces the idea that it refers not merely to changing the true object of worship 
for the false but exchanging the glory reflected from God for the empty nature of the 
idol, which does not profit its worshiper. Thus both Jeremiah 2:5 and Jeremiah 2:11 are 
also linked by the fact that they both allude to earlier texts about the transformative 
effect of the golden calf worship.!"2] Though calf worship is not explicitly mentioned in 
Jeremiah 2, the direct allusions to it in verses 5 and 11 suggest that it hovers in the back- 
ground. 

Jeremiah 2:12-13 confirms this twofold notion in verse 11 of “his glory” (i.e., “his 
glory” including both exchanging worship of God and the reflection of his glory): 


12“Be appalled, O heavens, at this, 

And shudder, be very desolate,” declares the LORD. 
3“For My people have committed two evils: 

They have forsaken Me, 

The fountain of living waters, 

To hew for themselves cisterns, 

Broken cisterns 


That can hold no water.” (Jer 2:12—13) 


It is “appalling” what Israel has done in verse 11, and verse 13gives two formal reasons 
for the appalling nature of this idolatry: (1) they have “forsaken” God and (2) have manu- 
factured other gods (“to hew for themselves cisterns”). But there is also a further 
implied twofold notion here concerning the effect that these two objects of worship 
have on the worshiper. As a result of “forsaking” God, they are not able to share in the 
“living waters” that come from the “fountain” (God) from which they have cut them- 
selves off, but now they share in “broken cisterns” that can hold no water; that is, they 
share in the “emptiness” of the false gods (who do not have the waters of life). There- 
fore, they have forsaken God for other gods and they no longer share in the life that 
emanates from God, but only in the dead emptiness of their idols, a notion introduced 


formally back in verse 5.!"%3! 


112 It may be that “glory” in the Hos 4:7 passage focuses more on exchanging the glorious reflec- 


tion of God for that of idols than it does on the surface of the Jeremiah passage. 
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In addition, Jeremiah 2:20 refers to Israel in the wilderness, probably including the 
worshipers of the golden calf: “because long ago you broke your yoke [and] tore off your 
yokes.” This is developed further in Jeremiah 5:5, which also refers to later Israel as 
those who “have broken the yoke [and] torn off their yokes.”!"14l The Jeremiah 2:20 pas- 
sage appears to echo Exodus 32:25, where “Aaron had let them [Israel] loose” during or 
directly after their worship of the calf.{"15] The directly following verses of Jeremiah 2:20 
also portray Israel as unrestrained wild animals in its acts of idolatry (like a camel and a 


donkey [Jer 2:23—24])./161 It would appear to be more than coincidental that Israel cries 


"3 On the significance of Jer 2:12—13 in relation to 2:11, I have followed Keil, Prophecies of Jeremiah, 
1:57—-58. 

"4 The Hebrew wording between Jer 2:20 and 5:5 is virtually identical, the verbs and the words for 
“yoke” being identical. There is a textual problem in Jer 2:20, where the verbs read “I [God] broke” 
and “I tore,” which is supported by all mss. except the Lxx, which reads the second person plurals. 
If the first-person verbs are correct, then it could mean one of two things: (1) either God is viewed 
as punishing Israel by making them resemble cattle, which would include reference to Ex 32:25, 
as just noted, or (2) the reference is to God breaking the “yoke” of Egypt and delivering Israel from 
there (so Lev 26:13, “I broke the bars of your yoke and made you walk erect”). In the light of the 
unique parallel wording with Jer 5:5, the former would be the preferable interpretation of the 
first-person-singular readings. It is probable, however, that the Lxx retains the original Hebrew, 
which again is pointed to by the unique parallel with Jer 5:5 and validated by recognizing that the 
two verbs are examples of the archaic second-feminine-singular perfect of the verbs sdbar and 
nitaq, which the Masoretes mistakenly read as first-person singulars (see the net n. 15, on which 
see the fuller footnote there). English translations of Jer 2:20 are almost evenly divided in render- 
ing first-person singulars or second-person singulars. Further support for the second-person 
readings of 2:20 comes from 2:33 where also the Lxx again reads second-person verbs against the 
MT’s first-person (“I taught”), and here the Lxx surely retains the original reading (all English 
translations, as faras I am aware, have the second-person in line with the Lxx or a paraphrase that 
rejects the first-person). 

15 This likely continues the theme of Jer 2:4—11, which, as we just saw, alludes to the golden calf 
worship and applies it to subsequent generations of idolatrous Israelites, on which I will elaborate 
more (see chap. 8 on Paul and the discussion of the Jeremiah passage in Rom 1). 


16 Jer 2:21 also expresses a transformation of Israel’s nature as a result of idolatry (cf. Jer 2:20): “I 
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out in Jeremiah 31:18, “you [God] have chastised me, and I was chastised, like an 
untrained calf,” which also may refer back to Hosea 4:16 (“Since Israel is stubborn like a 
stubborn heifer, can the LorD now pasture them like a lamb in alarge field?”). 

It is intriguing to observe that the broader context in Jeremiah 5:5 resembles my pre- 
viously discussed understanding of Jeremiah 2:20 and its connection to Exodus 32 in 
terms of describing Israel as stubborn animals, like oxen: (1) “they refused to take cor- 
rection” (Jer 5:3); (2) “they do not know the way” (Jer 5:4); (3) they “have broken the 
yoke” (Jer 5:5); (4) having broken loose, they roam in unprotected areas, where they are 
exposed to the dangers of wild animals devouring them (Jer 5:6); and (5) “they were 
well-fed lusty horses” (Jer 5:8).!"7] Also, as in Exodus 32, the reason for the portrayal is 
idolatry: “your sons have forsaken Me and sworn by those who are not gods” (Jer 5:7); 
“why has the LorD our God done all these things to us?... [because] you have forsaken 


planted you a choice vine, a completely faithful seed. How then have you turned yourself before 
Me into the degenerate shoots of a foreign vine?” Jeremiah 2:27 may confirm further the trans- 
formative understanding of v. 11: Israel are those “who say to a tree, ‘You are my father,’ and to a 


>” 


stone, “You gave me birth.’” Recalling the notion to be discussed later in chap. 4 that the image of 
God in Adam meant that, as a son, Adam was to reflect the divine image of his Father (just as 
Adam’s son was in Adam’s “likeness” and “image” [Gen 5:1-3] and resembled his human father in 
appearance and character). So the converse may be implied here in Israel’s relationship to idols: 
since they have rejected God as their Father, they do not reflect him but resemble idols, since the 
idols are now their spiritual fathers and mothers. As we even proverbially say today, “like father 
like son; like mother like daughter.” That such an idea of reflective sonship is in mind may be 
subtly indicated in the directly following chapter by reference to God as Israel's jilted “Father” (Jer 
3:4), because of their love of idols (cf. Jer 3:1-13), in contrast with God’s future promise of their 
restoration, when God would make them his “sons” and they “shall call” him “My Father” (Jer 
3:19) and “not turn away from following” him to worship idols any more (Jer 3:19—23). 

"7 The references to uncontrollable animals like horses, camels or donkeys could be viewed as 
diluting the calf polemic for which we are arguing, but we take it to add to the rebellious figure of 
the calf, since only calf worship and not worship of these other animals is ever mentioned in the 
Old Testament and the repeated reference to the calf as an idol in Hosea, Jeremiah and elsewhere 
in the Old Testament is repeatedly mentioned; such references likely, as we have argued, have 


reverberations of the golden calf polemic and parody ultimately rooted in Exodus 32. 
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Me and served foreign gods in your land” (Jer 5:19). Is it coincidental that the idolaters 
are then depicted as those “who have eyes but cannot see; who have ears but hear 
not” (Jer 5:21)? And is it also by chance in this connection that Jeremiah 7:22—26 views 
Israel’s rebellious idolatry to be a sin with which the later generations are corporately 
identified with the first generation, so that the later generations “stiffened their neck” 
even “more ... than their fathers” (Jer 7:26)? 

I contended earlier that the word stiff-necked (Heb gésé-‘orep = Greek, sklérotrachélos) 
was used exclusively in the Old Testament (except for Prov 29:1) to describe the wor- 
shipers of the golden calf (Ex 32:9; 33:3, 5; 34:9; Deut 9:6, 13) because they were being 
portrayed as spiritually rebellious toward God as a rebellious calf is to its master. In 
addition, the cognate verb in the phrase “stiffened their neck” also refers to idolatry 
either directly (2 Kings 17:15;!118] 2 Chron 36:13; Jer 19:15) or indirectly (Neh 9:16-17, 29; 
Jer 7:26; 17:23). Among these references, both Jeremiah 7 and Jeremiah 19 deserve par- 
ticular attention. They refer to Israel as stiffening their neck, which likely carries the 
ironic idolatrous connotation of the other stiff-neck uses whereby the worshiper 
becomes portrayed like the blasphemous object worshiped. In these two passages, 
however, the object of worship is not a cow idol. These two texts, therefore, need elabo- 
ration to show their affinity with the other “stiff-neck” references as well as their inter- 
esting difference with respect to the object worshiped. These two generally parallel 
texts say the following: 


25 “Since the day that your fathers came out of the land of Egypt until this day, I have sent 
you all My servants the prophets, daily rising early and sending them. 

26“Yet they did not listen to Me or incline their ear, but stiffened their neck; they did more 
evil than their fathers. 

77“You shall speak all these words to them, but they will not listen to you; and you shall call 
to them, but they will not answer you.... 

31“They have built the high places of Topheth, which is in the valley of the son of Hinnom, 
to burn their sons and their daughters in the fire, which I did not command, and it 
did not come into My mind. (Jer 7:25—27, 31) 

5And they have built the high places of Baal to burn their sons in the fire as burnt 

offerings to Baal, a thing which I never commanded or spoke of, nor did it ever enter 


118 Which includes reference to calf worship respectively in Moses’ and Jeroboam’s time. 
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My mind; 
therefore, behold, days are coming,” declares the LorD, “when this place will no longer 
be called Topheth or the valley of Ben-hinnom, but rather the valley of Slaughter... 
9T will make them eat the flesh of their sons and the flesh of their daughters, and they 
will eat one another’s flesh in the siege and in the distress with which their enemies 
and those who seek their life will distress them.” ... 
22“This is how I will treat this place and its inhabitants,” declares the LORD, “so as to make 
this city like Topheth. 
3“The houses of Jerusalem and the houses of the kings of Judah will be defiled like the 
place Topheth, because of all the houses on whose rooftops they burned sacrifices to 
all the heavenly host and poured out drink offerings to other gods.” 
14Then Jeremiah came from Topheth, where the LORD had sent him to prophesy; and he 
stood in the court of the LORD’s house and said to all the people: 
*5“Thus says the LorD of hosts, the God of Israel, ‘Behold, Iam about to bring on this city 
and all its towns the entire calamity that I have declared against it, because they 
(Jer 19:5—6, 9, 12-15) 


>” 


have stiffened their necks so as not to heed my words. 


Scholars generally agree that Jeremiah 19 likely recapitulates and amplifies Jeremiah 
7. The references to Israel’s stiffened neck in Jeremiah 7:26 and 19:15, together with the 
sensory-organ-malfunction language in 7:26 (“they did not listen to Me or incline their 
ear”), refer to why the Israelites committed the idolatrous sin of offering their children 
as burned offerings to Baal in the place called Topheth, which was to be renamed “the 
valley of Slaughter” (Jer 19:6) because that is, in reality, what the parents were doing to 
their children. The punishment for this idolatrous sin is that they would suffer severe 
famine and would be forced to slaughter one another for food: to “eat the flesh of their 
sons and the flesh of their daughters and ... one another’s flesh” (Jer 19:9), and God 
would “make this city [Jerusalem] like Topheth” (Jer 19:12) and make it “defiled like the 
place Topheth” (Jer 19:13). Thus God would make Jerusalem, the place of the idolaters’ 
worship, resemble the place of their idolatry by making them kill one another just as 
they had killed their children in offering them up to Baal at Topheth. (This is not merely 
eating people after they have died but killing and eating them, which is evident from 
Deut 28:45—-57; cf. 2 Kings 6:24—-31; Is 9:19 (MT = 9:18); Ezek 16:21; 23:37—39; likewise 
Lev 26:29; Zech 11:9.) 

It also plausible that the Israelites’ punishment of killing and eating one another in 
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Jeremiah 19:9 is partly intended to resemble the figurative description of Baal eating 


the children that they had earlier sacrificedto him. In this respect, note Jeremiah 3:24 


and its partial parallelism with Jeremiah 19:9: 


Jeremiah 3:24 Jeremiah 19:9 


“But the shameful thing [a reference to Baal] has eaten _| “I will make them eat the flesh 


the labor of our fathers since our youth, their flocks of their sons and the flesh of 


and their herds, their sons and their daughters” their daughters.” 


Figure 3.11. Jeremiah 3:24 and Jeremiah 19:9 compared 


What may confirm this suggestion is the reference in Ezekiel 23:37—39, where Israel 
is accused of having “caused their sons, whom they bore to Me [God], to pass through 
[the fire] to them [the idols] for food [or “eating,” the verbal noun form of the verb eat, 
*Gkal, used in the two Jeremiah passages of fig. 3.11].” Similarly, as observed earlier, 
Hosea 9:10 says, Israel “came to Baal-peor and devoted themselves to shame [= Baal], 
and they became as detestable as that which they loved.”!"9lOr perhaps the Israelites are 
portrayed killing their own flesh and blood in order to reflect the mythology of the gods 
they worship. In the “Baal Cycle” of myths, Baal (apparently a son of El) kills Yam (ason 
of El), Mot (a son of El) kills Baal, Anat kills Mot (her brother?),[2°] and there is even 


119 For the equivalence of “shame” with Baal in the Hosea text, see John Day, “Baal,” in Anchor Bible 
Dictionary, ed. David Noel Freedman (New York: Doubleday, 1992), 1:548. 

0 Adrian H. W. Curtis, “Canaanite Gods and Religion,” in Dictionary of the Old Testament: Histor- 
ical Books, ed. B. T. Arnold and H. G. M. Williamson (Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity Press, 
2005), pp. 134-37, who also notes that El and his principal consort, Athirat, were considered to be 
the parents of the “seventy” gods of the pantheon, especially those playing prominent roles in the 
mythological texts, for example Yam and Mot (and presumably, therefore, one would think Baal 
and Anat); “El is often depicted as the father of the other gods” (Wolfgang Herrmann, “El x5” in 
Dictionary of Deities and Demons, ed. Karel van der Toorn, Bob Becking and Peter W. van der Horst 
[Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999] p. 275), so that the vast majority of the gods would likely also 
have been considered to be related as brothers and sisters (or half-brothers and sisters). There 
appears, however, to be some evidence suggesting the possibility that Baal and Anat were from 


another family of gods. While Ugaritic texts designate Anat as the sister of Baal, she is commonly 
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evidence that the supreme god El was responsible for the death of Baal, his son. 21! Simi- 
larly, Philo of Byblos asserts that the Phoenician god El (also known to the Greeks as the 
god Kronos) killed his daughter and son,/?2] the latter of whom he sacrificed on an 
altar.'231 Accordingly, G. F. Moore argued that the human sacrifices by the Phoenicians 
“followed the example given by the god himself.”!:241 

It would appear not to be coincidental that the ironic punishment of making Israel 
reflect their Baal worship by killing and eating one another in Jeremiah 19:9 is a clear 
reference to Deuteronomy 28:53. In this respect, note that the phrases in the Jeremiah 
text, “eat the flesh of your sons and daughters” and “in the siege and in the distress 
which their enemies ... will distress them” are almost identical to Deuteronomy 28:53, 
“then you shall eat ... the flesh of your sons and of your daughters ... during the siege 


also viewed by scholars as the consort of Baal and as the mother of Baal’s children (so Peggy L. 
Day, “Anat YIN” in Dictionary of Deities and Demons, ed. Karel van der Toorn, Bob Becking and 
Peter W. van der Horst [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999] pp. 36-37). Since Anat is Baal’s sister, this 
could mean that Mot is also her brother; accordingly, since Baal was a member of the pantheon, it 
would appear that the other gods in the pantheon would have been considered his brothers and 


sisters (so Wolfgang Herrmann, “Baal a3" in Dictionary of Deities and Demons, ed. Karel van der 


Toorn, Bob Becking and Peter W. van der Horst [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999] p. 113). See John 
F. Healy, “Mot 731M” in Dictionary of Deities and Demons, ed. Karel van der Toorn, Bob Becking 
and Peter W. van der Horst (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), p. 599, who acknowledges that Mot 
is repeatedly called a son of El, but concludes that Mot was not a deity that was worshiped but was 
a demonic force. As can be seen, the evidence of precise family relationships of all the Ugaritic 
gods is not always clear. 

121 On El being responsible for Baal’s death, see Day, “Baal,” pp. 546-47. 

22 Harold W. Attridge and Robert A. Oden, Philo of Byblos: The Phoenician History, CBQMS 9 
(Washington, D.C.: Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1981), p. 51, frag. 2:21. 

3 Harold W. Attridge and Robert A. Oden, Philo of Byblos: The Phoenician History, CBQMS 9 
(Washington, D.C.: Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1981), p. 63, frag. 2:44. 

124 George F. Moore, “Molech, Moloch,” in Encyclopedia Biblica, ed. T. K. Cheyne and J. S. Black 
(New York and London: Macmillan, 1902), 3:3189—90; for the close link of the Phoenician god El 
(= Kronos), see Day, “Baal,” p. 547, who says “the fact that Kronos devoured his own children ... 


encouraged his equation with Baal-hammon, the god of child sacrifice.” 
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and the distress by which your enemy will oppress you.”!'25! This use of the Deuteron- 
omy text to indicate that the Israelite idolaters will bear a resemblance to their idola- 
trous crime may be significant since we have already seen that Deuteronomy 4 and 
Deuteronomy 28-29 show how idolaters become like their idols, and how Isaiah 6:10 
has alluded to Deuteronomy 29:4 to make the same point. 


MORE REFLECTIONS ON IDOLATRY IN OTHER PARTS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


The remaining prophetic literature outside Deuteronomy, Isaiah, Psalm 106, Hosea and 
Jeremiah also attests to the ironic pattern of idol worship. Here again the figurative 
language portraying people becoming like the idols appears not to be a mere general 
reference to covenant breakers, but is applied specifically to Israelites who broke the 
particular covenant stipulations prohibiting idolatry, as is evident from the broader 
contexts of figurative sensory-organ-malfunction expressions concerning the eyes and 
the ears. [126] 

The principle of resembling the spiritual insensitivity of idols found in Isaiah 6:9—10 
likely occurs elsewhere in the prophets. Ezekiel 12:2 says that the idolatrous Israelites 
“have eyes to see but do not see, ears to hear but do not hear” (cf. Ezek 11:18—21). Virtu- 
ally the same phenomenon is also observable in the following texts: (1) Jeremiah 5:21 
(cf. vv. 7, 19), (2) Jeremiah 7:24, 26 (cf. Jer 7:9, 18, 30-31), (3) Jeremiah 11:8 (cf. Jer 
11:10—13), (4) Jeremiah 25:4 (cf. Jer 25:5—6), (5) Jeremiah 35:15, (6) Jeremiah 44:5 (cf. Jer 
44:3-4, 8, 15, 17-19); (7) in Ezekiel 44:5 (so Ezek 40:4; cf. Ezek 44:7—13). It is likely not 
coincidental that the sensory-organ-malfunction language occurs almost always in 


texts that describe idol worshipers. I believe that the reason for this is that the idol- 


125 On the explicit link between the two texts, see Holladay, Jeremiah, 1:540—41, though he sees the 
Deuteronomy passage to be dependent on Jeremiah because of his presuppositions about the 
dating of the two books. 

26 There is not sufficient space in the list in the following paragraph to include the wording of all 
the relevant texts and their contexts (the wider contexts showing that idolatry is in mind are 
placed in parentheses). Again, questions of date or authorship are not of crucial concern since the 
intent is to show only the close association of the sensory-organ-malfunction language with idol- 


atry in various segments of the Old Testament. 
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aters are being mocked as becoming spiritually insensitive and void just like the idols 
that they worship. All of the previously listed passages need elaboration in order to 
prove the point, but the limitations of the present study do not allow for it. 

There are some uses of sensory-organ-malfunction language where it is either 
unclear whether or not idolatry is in mindl27] or where it is not in mind at all,[228] 
although the latter category uses atypical malfunction language in comparison with the 
previous surveys. However, almost without exception, the phrase “having eyes but not 
seeing” or “having ears but not hearing” in conjunction with other sensory-organ- 
malfunction language is applied to people who are idolaters. There was other language 
available that the biblical writers could have used if they intended merely to depict the 
nation’s spiritual incapacity.!29! Elsewhere in the prophets there are many other forms 
of language portraying Israel’s unspiritual nature, including indictments against the 
people for breaking various parts of the covenant other than the prohibition against 
idolatry. But the sensory-organ-malfunction wording is reserved uniquely to depict the 
nation in its specific disobedience of idol worship and becoming like the idols that it 
worships. 

Similarly, though with different language, in Jeremiah 5:19 the prophet says to Israel, 
because “you have ... served foreign gods in your land, so you shall serve strangers in a 
land that is not yours.” And because Israel had worshiped images in the form of Babylo- 
nian soldiers, God used Babylonian soldiers to punish them (Ezek 23:14—49). These 
examples do not express the notion of becoming like the idols worshiped, but they do 
convey eye-for-eye punishments that corresponded to Israel’s idolatrous sin. The tragic 
irony elsewhere in the Old Testament went beyond such tit-for-tat punishments and 
included the idolaters’ resemblance to their idols. 

Psalm 81 summarizes the idolatrous reaction of the first-generation Israelites and 
their descendants to God’s deliverance of them from Egypt: 


5He established it for a testimony in Joseph 
When he went throughout the land of Egypt. 


227 So Is 1:3; Jer 6:10; 17:23; Mic 7:16; Zech 7:11-12. 

28E.9., Job 11:20; Ps 69:23 (MT = 69:24). 

29 E.g., Is 1:4-6; 5:13, 20-21; 8:20; 9:13 (MT = 9:12), 16 (MT = 15); 19:3, 11-14; 28:7—8, 15; 29:9, 
11-13 , 24; 30:12, 15; 32:6; cf. also Is 44:25; 46:12; 47:10—-15; 48:4; 55:8; 56:9—12; 59:2, 9-10; 63:17. 
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I heard a language that I did not know: 
°T relieved his shoulder of the burden, 
His hands were freed from the basket. 
7You called in trouble and I rescued you; 
I proved you at the waters of Meribah. Selah. 
8“Hear, O My people, and I will admonish you; 
O Israel, if you would listen to Me! 
9“Let there be no strange god among you; 
Nor shall you worship any foreign god. 
10°T the LORD, am your God, 
Who brought you up from the land of Egypt; 
Open your mouth wide and I will fill it. 
“But My people did not listen to my voice, 
And Israel did not obey Me. 
12“So I gave them over to the stubbornness of their heart, 
To walk in their own devices. 
13“Oh that My people would listen to Me, 
That Israel would walk in My ways!” (MT = 81:4—12) 


God commanded Israel in the wilderness to have “no strange god among” them and 
not to “worship any foreign god” (v. 9), since he was the true God and could meet all of 
Israel’s needs (v. 10). Israel, however, “did not listen to [God’s] voice,” and “did not obey” 
God but, instead, worshiped other gods (v. 11). The golden calf was the first false god 
that Israel worshiped after leaving Egypt and would certainly be in the purview of the 
foreign and strange gods that God had prohibited them to worship. In response to 
Israel’s disobedience in worshiping idols, God “gave them over to the stubbornness of 
their heart, to walk in their own devices.” (v. 12; cf. likewise Lam 3:64—65). In the con- 
text, “the stubbornness of their heart” and “walking in their own devices” is respectively 
their intractable commitment to worshiping idols and continuing to commit the sin of 
idolatry. In fact, whenever the word stubbornness (Séririit) occurs in the Hebrew Bible, it 
refers without exception to Israel’s idolatry (Deut 29:19 [MT = 29:18]; Jer 3:17 [cf. vv. 
6-14]; 7:24 [cf. vv. 25-32]; 9:14 [MT = 9:13]; 11:8 [cf. vv. 9-13]; 13:10; 16:12 [cf. vv. 10-13]; 
18:12 [cf. vv. 13-15]; 23:17 [a general reference, but in light of the earlier ones in 
Jeremiah, it probably also refers to idolatry]). 
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Another text from Jeremiah makes significant use of this word stubbornness as part of 
a description of idolatry: 

“This wicked people, who refuse to listen to My words, who walk in the stub bornness of 
their hearts and have gone after other gods to serve them and to bow down to them, let 
them be just like this waistband which is totally worthless. 

“For as the waistband clings to the waist of a man, so I made the whole household of 
Israel and the whole household of Judah cling to Me,” declares the LorpD, “that they 
might be for Me a people, for renown, for praise and for glory; but they did not 
listen.” (Jer 13:10—-11, emphasis added) 

Here again we find the theme that if people cling to the Lord, they will reflect his 
praise and glory, but if they commit themselves to idols, they will mirror the worthless- 
ness of theidols — [3° 

Significantly, the very first use in the Old Testament canon of this Hebrew word, 
stubborn, appears in Deuteronomy 29, where the “stubbornness of heart” refers to idol 
worship (cf. Deut 29:17—26 [MT = 16—25]) and where we have already seen that God had 
not given Israel “a heart to know, nor eyes to see, nor ears to hear” (v. 4), which in the 
context of Deuteronomy (e.g., cf. Deut 4:28; 29:17 [MT = 29:16]) may well refer to God 
making the Israelites like the idols they had worshiped in the wilderness, which is the 
way Isaiah 6:9—10 understood Deuteronomy 29:4. 

Here again, we see that God punishes those with an unrepentant heart to commit idol 
worship by “giving them over to the stubbornness of their heart” even more “to walk in 
their own devices” of idol worship. Though this does not imply that idol worshipers 
resemble their idols, the punishment fits the crime: God judges recalcitrant idol wor- 
shipers by making them love and do idolatry even more. As Job 8:4 affirms, those who 
“sinned against Him [God], ... He delivered them into the power of their transgression.” 
The context of Psalm 81 implies that this began with Israel’s first act of idol worship, 
that of the golden calf. 


CONCLUSION 


The references to the calf idol in Psalm 106:20; 2 Kings 17; Hosea 4:7 and Jeremiah 2:5, 11 
confirm my earlier conclusion about Exodus 32, that at Mount Sinai Israel is described 


13° So see likewise Wright, Mission of God, p. 187. 
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mockingly as rebellious cattle because they were worshiping a calf and thus became like 
it. The point of the portrayal is that the first and later generations of Israelites were 
becoming as spiritually wayward, shameful and profitless as the image of rebellious- 
ness, shamefulness and worthlessness represented by the calf idols that they revered. 

Joshua 24:14 exhorts Israel’s second generation: “Now, therefore, fear the LORD and 
serve Him in sincerity and truth; and put away the gods which your fathers served 
beyond the River and in Egypt, and serve the Lorp.”!'3'! Acts 7:39, which I believe is a 
reliable interpretive commentary on first-generation Israel’s idolatry, makes clear that 
Israel’s worship of the golden calf at Sinai was a continuation of the idolatry they began 
to commit in Egypt: “Our fathers were unwilling to be obedient to him but repudiated 
him and in their hearts turned back to Egypt” (see also Acts 7:40—43). Israel then came 
out of Egypt and brought their idolatrous “harlotry from the land of Egypt, so that she 
had lifted up her eyes to them to remember Egypt’s idols” (Ezek 23:27).|'32] This is stated 
even more directly earlier in Ezekiel 23:19: “Yet she multiplied her harlotries, remem- 
bering the days of her youth, when she played the harlot in the land of Egypt” (so also v. 
8). Israel’s persistence in worshiping Egypt’s idols resulted in God making the nation 
like the idols, for example, like the calf image, and this sin continued at points through- 
out remaining Israelite generations. 

In addition, that God did not give the majority of Israelites in the wilderness “a heart 
to know, nor eyes to see, nor ears to hear” (Deut 29:4) is a punishment upon the nation, 
making them as spiritually dead as the idols they worshiped (in connection to Deut 
4:28), foremost of which was the golden calf. And it is understandable that this back- 
ground would be attractive for Isaiah to draw from in Isaiah 6:10 to make the same 
point about the Israel of his day. 

How does this theme that occurs sometimes in the Old Testament relate to the first 


31 Though many critical modern commentators see the calf worship described in Ex 32 as a pro- 
jection of Israel’s worship of calf idols from the time of Jeroboam, the view up until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century was that Israel worshiped the calf under Egyptian influence (see Cor- 
nelis Houtman, Exodus, Historical Commentary on the Old Testament [Leuven: Peeters, 2000], 
3:626). 

132 This is a positive paraphrase of Ezek 23:27, though it is stated negatively there: “so that you will 


not lift up your eyes to them or remember Egypt any more.” 
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sin in the Garden of Eden? Were Adam and Eve also idol worshipers or was their sin of a 
different kind? Chapter four attempts to answer this question. 
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4 


The Origin of Idolatry in the Old Testament 


Though Genesis 3 does not explicitly label Adam and Eve’s sin as “idolatry,” we must 
investigate further whether or not a concept of idolatry is present there. It would be 
strange to find the sin of idolatry so often throughout the Old Testament but not in the 
first sin of Adam and Eve at the beginning of history, which plunged the rest of human- 
ity into iniquity. I will argue here that when Adam stopped being committed to God and 
reflecting his image, he revered something else in place of God and resembled his new 
object of worship. Thus at the heart of Adam’s sin was turning from God and replacing 


reverence for God with a new object of reverence to which Adam became conformed 


GENESIS 1-3 


Adam as the image and likeness of the Creator. In order to explore the possibility of this 
idolatrous idea in GENESIS 1-3, the purpose of Adam and Eve’s creation and placement 
in Eden needs brief rehearsing. Genesis 1:28 affirms that Adam was to subdue the entire 
earth: “God blessed them; ... ‘Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth, and subdue it; 
and rule over the fish of the sea and over the birds of the sky, and over every living thing 
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that creeps on the earth.’” Genesis 1:27 provides the means by which the commission 
and goal of verse 28 was to be accomplished: humanity will fulfill the commission by 
means of being in God’s image.!!! They were to reflect God’s kingship by being his vice- 
regents on earth. 

Adam and Eve and their progeny were created to be in God’s image in order to reflect 
his character and glory and fill the earth with it (Gen 1:26—28).|?] 

Adam’s commission to “cultivate” (with connotations of serving) and “guard” in 


Genesis 2:15 aS a priest-king!3} is probably part of the commission given in Genesis 


1 The same relationship exists between 1:26a and 1:26b; see also, in this respect, William J. Dum- 
brell, The Search for Order (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1994), pp. 18-20. 

? This cannot be elaborated on further, but for the full argument see G. K. Beale, The Temple and 
The Church’s Mission: A Biblical Theology of the Dwelling Place of God, NSBT 17 (Downers Grove, 
Ill.: InterVarsity Press, 2004), pp. 66-121. 
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1:26-28.|4] Hence, Genesis 2:15 continues the theme of subduing and filling the earth by 
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humanity created in the divine image.|5! This “ruling” and “subduing” “over all the 
earth” is plausibly part of a functional definition of the divine image in which Adam was 
made. Just as God, after his initial work of creation, subdued the chaos, ruled over it and 
further created and filled the earth with all kinds of animate life, so Adam and Eve, in 
their garden abode, were to reflect God’s activities in Genesis 1 by fulfilling the commis- 
sion to “subdue” and “rule over all the earth” and to “be fruitful and multiply” (Gen 
1:26, 28). [4] They were to reflect him by reflecting his activities in Genesis 1 of subduing 
(= God’s subduing of the darkness and chaos), of ruling (= God’s rule over creation by 
his creative word), of multiplying (= God creating) and of resting. 

Even the name of the tree—“the tree of the knowledge of good and evil’—of which 
he was not to eat was suggestive of Adam’s magisterial duty: “the discerning between 
good and evil” is a Hebrew expression that refers to kings or authoritative figures being 
able to make judgments in carrying outjustice . Elsewhere the phrase usually refers to 
figures in a position of judging or ruling over others (2 Sam 14:17; 19:35; 1 Kings 3:9; Is 
7:15—-16).|7] In this connection, that Solomon prays to have “an understanding heart to 


3G. K. Beale, The Temple and The Church’s Mission: A Biblical Theology of the Dwelling Place of God, 
NSBT 17 (Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity Press, 2004), pp. 66-71. 

4 I have found support for this link in Jeremy Cohen, “Be Fertile and Increase, Fill the Earth and 
Master It”: The ancient and Medieval Career of a Biblical Text (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1989), p. 18, who also cites James Barr and Claus Westermann in support. See also Beale, The 
Temple and The Church’s Mission, pp. 81-93. 

5 So also Dumbrell, Search for Order, pp. 24-26. 

© Following W. Austin Gage, The Gospel of Genesis (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1984), pp. 
27-36. Though there is debate about whether or not Genesis 1 depicts God first creating the chaos 
from nothing or portrays the chaos already present before God’s work of creation, the former, 
traditional view is assumed here, for which limits of space do not allow argumentation. 

7 The two Isaiah references are probably not best taken to refer to an age of accountability but to 
the beginning exercise of the rule, if, as a number of commentators think, Is 9:6—7 is part of the 
fulfillment of Is 7:14-15, the former focusing on governmental rule and judging. Similarly, Deut 
1:39 refers to young people having “no knowledge of good or evil” but who will enter into the 


Promised Land and “shall possess it.” This may well refer to those who are not yet qualified to 
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judge ... to discern between good and evil” (1 Kings 3:9; cf. 1 Kings 3:28), not only 
reflects his great wisdom, but would appear to echo “the tree of the knowledge [or dis- 
cerning] of good and evil” (Gen 2:9), from which Adam and Eve were prohibited to eat 
(Gen 2:17; 3:5, 22). Commentators differ over the meaning of this tree in Eden, but the 
most promising approach explains the tree by determining the use of “know/discern 
good and evil” elsewhere in the Old Testament. In this light, the “tree” in Eden seems to 
have functioned as a judgment tree, the place where Adam should have gone to “discern 
between good and evil,” and thus where he should have judged the serpent as “evil” and 
pronounced judgment on it, as it entered the Garden. [8] Trees were also places where 
judgments were pronounced elsewhere in the Old Testament (Judg 4:5; 1 Sam 22:6-19; 
cf. 1 Sam 14:2), so that they were places that were symbolic of judgment, usually pro- 
nounced by a prophet. So Adam should have discerned that the serpent was evil and 
judged him in the name of God at the place of the judgment tree. 

The notion that Adam was set in a sanctuary as a royal “image” of his God is an 
ancient concept found even outside Israel. Parallels from Assyria and Egypt typically 
show that images of gods were placed in the god’s temple and that kings were viewed as 
living images of a god and thus reflections of that god. The following examples of this 
show how natural it is that images of a god are placed in a temple after it has been con- 
structed.!9|Ashurbanipal II (883-859 B.c.) “created an icon of the goddess Ishtar ... from 
the finest stones, fine gold ... (thus) making her great divinity resplendent,” and he “set 
up in (the temple) her dais [throne platform] (with the icon) for eternity.”l'°! The 
resplendent glory of the image was to reflect the luminescent glory of the goddess her- 


evaluate the good from the evil and, accordingly, to reward and punish, which they must be able 
to do in conquering the land with enemies in it. Also, note the use of good and evil where it refers 
to those in positions of rendering legal judgment but who misuse their position (Is 5:20—23; Mic 
3:1-2; Mal 2:17). 

8 See especially Meredith G. Kline, Kingdom Prologue (Overland Park, Kan.: Two Age Press, 2000), 
PP. 103-7. 

9 I am indebted to Jeffrey J. Niehaus, Ancient Near Eastern Themes in Biblical Theology (Grand 
Rapids: Kregel, 2008) for alerting me to the sources cited here on images in the ancient Near East. 
10 Albert K. Grayson, Assyrian Rulers of the Early First Millennium B.c. (Toronto: University of 


Toronto Press, 1996), pp. 296-97. 
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self. Accordingly, the light of the deity was to shine out from the temple into the faces of 
humanity. Consequently, the idols in Assyria were made of precious metals in order to 
reflect the heavenly glory of the god they represented.!"!] 

Pharaoh Seti I (1302-1290 B.C.) built for the underworld god Osiris “a temple like 
heaven; its divine ennead are like the stars in it; its radiance is in the faces (of men) like 
the horizon of Re rising therein at early morning.”|'2/The Egyptians believed that the 
sun god, Re, would empower other lesser deities to enter stone images placed in tem- 
ples. 3! Accordingly, an inscription from the Pyramid Age affirms that the Creator Ptah 
“fashioned the [lesser] gods.... He installed the gods in their holy places ... he equipped 
their holy places. He made likenesses of their bodies.... Then the gods entered into their 
bodies of every wood and every stone and every metal.”!'4] Rameses III (1195-1164 B.C.) 
said that in the temple of the sun god Re he “fashioned the gods in their mysterious 
forms of gold, silver, and every costly stone.”!*5! Indeed, “the King is a sacred image, the 
most sacred of the sacred images of the Great One.”t'4] 

The Egyptian king is not merely a “sacred image” of the deity,”!'7!but he is a living 
image of the god.!18] Furthermore, other Egyptian texts say that the god “Horus has 


™ As argued by Niehaus, Ancient Near Eastern Themes in Biblical Theology. 

12 James H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt (New York: Russell & Russell, 1962), 3:96-97, §232; 
likewise James H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt (New York: Russell & Russell, 1962), 2:156, 
§375: “it [the temple] illuminated the faces [of people] with its brightness,” and almost identically 
James H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt (New York: Russell & Russell, 1962), 3:97, §236. 

3. A. Wallis Budge, Book of the Dead (New York: Barnes & Noble, 1951), pp. 164-66. 

14 James H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt (New York/Evanston: 
Harper & Row, 1959), p. 46; cf. also Budge, Book of the Dead, pp. 72, 82, 87, 93-94, 98, 102, 106, 304. 
15 Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 4:143, §250; so also with respect to the same Pharaoh, see 
Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 4:114, §190; likewise cf. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 4:15, 
§26; 491, $958K. 

16 Raymond O. Faulkner, The Ancient Egyptian Pyramid Texts (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1969), p. 82, utterances 273-74, §407. 

17 Raymond O. Faulkner, The Ancient Egyptian Pyramid Texts (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1969), p. 82, utterances 273-74, §407. 

18 Similarly, the Sumerians not only believed that a god inhabited images but that human kings 
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acted on behalf of his spirit in you [the Pharaoh],”"'9! and one king is recorded as saying, 
“I am the essence of a god, the son of a god, the messenger of a god.”2°! Perhaps most 
striking, because of its similarity to Genesis 1:26, is the statement by Rameses II 
(1290-1224 B.C.) about his relationship to his god:!21] “I am thy son whom thou hast 
placed upon thy throne. Thou hast assigned to me thy kingdom, thou hast fashioned 
me in thy likeness and thy form, which thou hast assigned to me and hast created.”|2?! 
In the context of an inscription about a temple for the god Amun, the god is recorded as 
calling the king Amenhotep “My son ... My living image.”!?3] 

In a similar manner, as an image-bearer Adam was to reflect the character of God, 
which included mirroring the divine glory . Just as Adam’s son was in Adam’s “like- 
ness” and “image” (Gen 5:1-3) and was to resemble his human father in appearance and 
character, so Adam was ason of God who was to reflect his Father’s image. This means 
that the command for Adam to subdue, rule and fill the earth includes uppermost that 
he is a king filling the earth, not merely with progeny, but image-bearing progeny who 
will reflect God’s glory. As we have seen in the immediately preceding examples, 
ancient Near Eastern kings were considered to be “sons” of their god and to represent 
the image of their god in their rule, especially reflecting the god’s glory and, accord- 
ingly, the manifestation of his presence.!?4lAnd the images of gods in Mesopotamia and 


Egypt were intended to represent the god and manifest his presence, |?5] 


were living images of a god (so Thorkild Jacobsen, The Treasures of Darkness [New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1976], pp. 37-40, 66, 71). 

9 Faulkner, Ancient Egyptian Pyramid Texts, p. 122, utterance 370, §647. 

20 Faulkner, Ancient Egyptian Pyramid Texts, p. 160, utterance 471, §920; so almost identically 
Faulkner, Ancient Egyptian Pyramid Texts, p. 242, utterance 589, §1609. 

21 So following here, in particular, Niehaus, Ancient Near Eastern Themes in Biblical Theology. 

2 Breasted, Ancient Records, 3:181, §411. 

3 Miriam Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature: A Book of Readings (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1976), 2:46. 

24 For elaboration on Adam’s kingship, especially against the ANE background, see Beale, The 
Temple and the Church’s Mission, pp. 81-93. 

25 Edward M. Curtis, “Image of God (Old Testament),” in the Anchor Bible Dictionary, ed. David 
Noel Freedman (New York: Doubleday, 1992), 3:390. 
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The Genesis portrayal of humans being created in the image of God and being placed 
in the sanctuary of Eden is even generally in line with the ancient Near Eastern practice 
in which images of the god were placed in a garden-like temple and were to represent 
the likeness of and reflect the glory of the god_. There is a fascinating parallel from 
Mesopotamia, where “the creation, animation and installation of divine images fol- 
lowed a strictly specified set of rites.”?¢l A series of rituals were acted out in the work- 
shop of a craftsman, at a riverbank, in an arboreal garden and finally, in a temple. 
Through the rituals the inert image of a god was born, brought to life, clothed and 
changed into a living manifestation of the god. The image was then installed in a tem- 
ple.27] Likewise, God formed Adam in his workshop (Gen 2:7a); Adam was transmuted 
into a living person by God’s breath (Gen 2:7b), and was fully brought to life (Gen 2:7c). 
Next, he was installed into the Garden (Gen 2:15). 28! Such a background suggests fur- 
ther that Adam was a living image of the true God __, not of a false pagan deity, and as 
such was placed into the Garden temple and as a living image he was to reflect God’s 
glory and likeness. These ancient Near Eastern similarities are only imperfect shad- 
ows of the genuine task described in Genesis 1-2. 

Adam in the distorted image and likeness of the creation. Genesis 3 recounts, however, 
that Adam and Eve sinned and did not reflect God’s image. They violated God’s com- 
mand not to eat of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Adam failed in the task he 
was commissioned to do, which include not permitting anything unclean and antag- 
onistic to God to enter into the Gardentemple . Though Genesis 2-3 does not explic- 
itly say that Adam’s ruling and subduing task was to guard the Garden from the satanic 


snake, the implication is there.!?9! Thus Adam did not guard the Garden but allowed a 


26 C, L. Beckerleg, “The Creation, Animation and Installation of Adam in Genesis 2:7—25” (see the 
summary in SBL Abstracts, 1999). 

?7 On this ANE cult image ritual background, see also further chap. 2 and, for example, the refer- 
ences, among several others, to Christopher Walker and Michael B. Dick, “The Induction of the 
Cult Image in Ancient Mesopotamia: the Mesopotamian mis pi Ritual,” in Born in Heaven, Made 
on Earth, ed. M. B. Dick (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1999), pp. 98-99, who discuss the 
Mesopotamian mis pi ritual. 

28 Beckerleg, “Creation, Animation and Installation of Adam in Genesis 2:7—25.” 


29 See further Beale, The Temple and the Church’s Mission, pp. 66—71, 86-87, and Kline, Kingdom 
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foul snake to enter, which brought sin, chaos and disorder into the sanctuary and into 
Adam and Eve’s lives. He allowed the serpent to rule over him rather than ruling over it 
and casting it out of the Garden. 

Rather than extending the divine presence of the garden sanctuary by reflecting it as 
he and his progeny moved outward, Adam and Eve were expelled from it. Though it was 
to be only in the Eden temple where Adam and Eve were to reflect God’s rest, outside 
the Garden, where they were exiled, they could find only wearisome toil (Gen 3:19). 
Consequently, Adam and Eve disobeyed God’s mandate in Genesis 1:28, could no longer 
reflect God’s living image as they were designed to do, and would experience death 
(Gen 3:19). Instead of wanting to be near God to reflect him, Adam “and his wife hid 
themselves from the presence of the LorD God among the trees of the Garden ” (Gen 
3:8; so also Gen 3:10). 

There is no explicit vocabulary describing Adam’s sin as idol worship, but the idea 
appears to be inextricably bound up with his transgression . But how is this dis- 
cernible? Recall that idol worship is revering anything other than God. At the least, 
Adam’s allegiance shifted from God to himself and probably also to Satan, since he 
comes to resemble the serpent’s character in some ways. The serpent was a liar (Gen 3:4) 
and a deceiver (Gen 3:1, 13), and Adam does not answer God forthrightly when he asks 
Adam, “Have you eaten from the tree of which I commanded you not to eat?” (Gen 3:11 
). Adam answers, “The woman whom You gave to be with me, she gave me from the 
tree, and I ate” (Gen 3:12). Adam was deceptively blaming Eve for his sin, which shifted 
accountability from him to his wife, in contrast to the biblical testimony that Adam was 
accountable for the “Fall” and not Eve (e.g., see Rom 5:12—19). In addition, Adam, like 
the serpent, does not trust the word of God (with respect to Adam, cf. Gen 2:16—17; 3:6, 
and with respect to the serpent, cf. Gen 3:1, 4-5). Adam’s shift from trusting God to 
trusting the serpent meant that he no longer reflected God’s image but must have 
begun to mirror the serpent’s image. 

Likewise Eve’s misquotation of God’s commandment in Genesis 2:16—17 mirrored the 
serpent’s intended change of the same command in Genesis 3:4, “You surely will not 


die,”B°l which was already implied by the serpent’s question in Genesis 3:1. Remember 


Prologue, pp. 54-55, 65-67. 
3° Before his sin, Adam’s trust and obedience either maintained his perfect relationship with God 
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that after God put Adam into the Garden in Genesis 2:15 to cultivate and guard the gar- 
den, he gave Adam a threefold statement to remember by which he would be helped to 
serve and guard: in Genesis 2:16-17, God says, “From any tree of the garden [1] you may 
eat freely; but [2] from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil you shall not eat, [3] 
for in the day that you eat from it you shall surely die.” When confronted by the satanic 
serpent, Eve either failed to remember God’s word accurately or intentionally changed 
it for her own purposes. First, she minimized their privileges by saying merely “we may 
eat,” whereas God had said “you may eat freely.” Second, Eve minimized the judgment 
by saying, “lest you die,” whereas God said, “you shall surely die.” Third, she maximized 
the prohibition by affirming, “you shall not ... touch it,” becoming the first legalist 
in history (for God had originally said only that they “shall not eat ... it”).3:] In effect, 
the serpent’s questioning of God’s word (Gen 3:1) and negation of God’s command (Gen 
3:4) was a nullification of the truthful effect of God’s word, and Eve’s changes to God’s 
command, a reflection of the serpent’s ungodly stance, which also represented a nega- 
tion of the full truth of that command. As did the serpent, Eve made fateful changes 
to God’s word of command from Genesis 2, which shows that her reverence for God had 
subtly shifted from God to Satan and that she had begun to resemble the devil’s char- 
acter , and it led to her ruin. As Adam had done, Eve deceptively shifted the blame of 
her sin to Satan. 

There also seems to be an element of self-worship in that Adam decided that he knew 
what was better for him than God did, that he wanted to advance himself at all costs, 


and that he trusted in himself, a created man, instead of in the Creator 32] He had 


or it caused him to grow in that relationship. The latter is more probable, since he was to receive 
an immortal and glorified body as a reward for his obedience, after his period of “probation.” 
Presumably, part of this reward of consummation, among other things, was a fuller experience of 
God’s presence than he had had earlier. (For the escalated blessings Adam was to receive, see G. K. 
Beale, “The Eschatological Conception of New Testament Theology,” in Eschatology in Bible and 
Theology, ed. Kent E. Brower and Mark W. Elliott [Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity Press, 1997], p. 
49.) In this respect, though Adam had not yet sinned, there is overlap with the experience of 
believers, who grow in their relationship with God. 

31 See Allen P. Ross, Creation and Blessing (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1988), pp. 134-35, who has 


noticed these three changes in the original wording of Genesis 2:16—17. 
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likely heard the serpent’s tempting words to Eve, “in the day you eat from it your eyes 
will be opened, and you will be like God, knowing good and evil” (Gen 3:5). Then Adam 
is cast out of the Garden because there was a sense in which the serpent’s words came 


true: 


Then the LORD God said, “Behold, the man has become like one of Us, knowing good 
and evil; and now, he might stretch out his hand, and take also from the tree of life, 
and eat, and live forever”— therefore the LORD God sent him out from the garden of 


Eden, to cultivate the ground from which he was taken. (Gen 3:22—23) 


On the one hand, Adam could only become like God and resemble him by trusting 
and obeying him. But there was a way in which Adam had become like God that was not 
good; indeed it was blasphemous. Adam had arrogated to himself the authority to make 
ethical law, but this is only a prerogative of God and not a role humans could ever fulfill 

. As I mentioned earlier, “knowing good and evil” refers to making judgments. The 
tree by that name, I contend, was the place where Adam was to recognize either concur- 
rence with or the breaking of God’s law. Accordingly, as a priest-king he was to pro- 
nounce judgment on anything not conforming to God’s righteous statutes. Adam, 
however, not only stood by while his covenantal ally, Eve, was deceived by the serpent, 
but he decided for himself that God’s word was wrong and the devil’s word was right 
Thus Genesis 3:22 is to be read as a divine mock: “Adam, you think you have become like 
me by autonomously setting up your own ethical law, and in a sense you have, but since 
this is my unique role as the only true God, your efforts are an empty imitation and 
blasphemous; therefore, I am exiling you from my presence .” In fact, in doing what 
he did, Adam was reflecting another feature of the serpent, who had exalted his code of 
behavior over and against the dictates of God’s righteous standard 

Christopher Wright makes a virtually identical conclusion about the significance of 


Genesis 3:22: 


God accepts that humans have indeed breached the Creator-creature distinction. Not 
that humans have now become gods but that they have chosen to act as though 


they were—defining and deciding for themselves what they will regard as good and 


3? So also Iain Provan, “To Highlight All Our Idols: Worshipping God in Nietzsche’s World,” Ex 
Auditu 15 (1999): 26, who sees Adam as worshiping himself. 
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evil. Therein lies the root of all other forms of idolatry: we deify our own capacities, 
and thereby make gods of ourselves and our choices and all their implications. God 
then shrinks in horror from the prospect of human immortality and eternal life in 
such a fallen state and prevents access to the “tree of life.” God has a better way to 


bring humanity, redeemed and cleansed, to eternal life. 


At the root, then, all idolatry is human rejection of the Godness of God and the final- 
ity of God’s moral authority. The fruit of that basic rebellion is to be seen in many 


other ways in which idolatry blurs the distinction between God and creation, to the 
detriment of both.|33] 


PORTRAIT OF ADAM IN EZEKIEL 28 


The notion that Adam was committing self-worship appears to be confirmed from 
EZEKIEL 28, where there are two successive pronouncements of judgment on the king 
of Tyre (vv. 1-10, 11-19). The first pronouncement accuses the king of the sin of hubris- 
tic self-worship, for which he will be judged:134] 


?Because your heart is lifted up 
And you have said, “Iam a god, 
I sit in the seat of gods 
In the heart of the seas”; 
Yet you are a man and not God, 
Although you make your heart like the heart of God.... 
5By your great wisdom, by your trade 
You have increased your riches 
And your heart is lifted up because of your riches. 
Therefore thus says the Lord Gop, 
“Because you have made your heart 
Like the heart of God.... 
8“They will bring you down to the pit, 


33 Wright, Mission of God, p. 164. 
34 Provan, “Worshipping God in Nietzsche’s World,” pp. 26—27, likewise sees this as an example of 
“idolatry of the self.” 
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And you will die the death of those who are slain 
In the heart of the seas. 
9“Will you still say, ‘Iam a god,’ 
In the presence of your slayer, 
Though you are aman and not God, 
In the hands of those who wound you?” (Ezek 28:2, 5-6, 8-9) 


What is very striking is that the second pronouncement in verses 11-19 against the 
king of Tyre appears to be not directly against him but against someone in the primeval 
Garden of Eden, who had sinned and was cast out of the Garden. 


Again the word of the LORD came to me saying, 
12“Son of man, take up a lamentation over the king of Tyre and say to him, 
‘Thus says the Lord Gop, 
“You had the seal of perfection, 
Full of wisdom and perfect in beauty. 
13“You were in Eden, the garden of God; 
Every precious stone was your covering: 
The ruby, the topaz and the diamond; 
The beryl, the onyx and the jasper; 
The lapis lazuli, the turquoise and the emerald; 
And the gold, the workmanship of your settings and sockets, 
Was in you. 
On the day that you were created 
They were prepared. 
You were the anointed cherub who covers, 
And I placed you there. 
You were on the holy mountain of God; 
You walked in the midst of the stones of fire. 
15“You were blameless in your ways 
From the day you were created 
Until unrighteousness was found in you. 
16“By the abundance of your trade 
You were internally filled with violence, 
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And you sinned; 
Therefore I have cast you as profane 
From the mountain of God. 
And I have destroyed you, O covering cherub, 
From the midst of the stones of fire. 
17“Your heart was lifted up because of your beauty; 
You corrupted your wisdom by reason of your splendor. 
I cast you to the ground; 
I put you before kings, 
That they may see you. 
18“By the multitude of your iniquities, 
In the unrighteousness of your trade 
You profaned your sanctuaries. 
Therefore I have brought fire from the midst of you; 
It has consumed you, 
And I have turned you to ashes on the earth 
In the eyes of all who see you. 
19“All who know you among the peoples 
Are appalled at you; 
You have become terrified 
And you will cease to be forever.”’” (Ezek 28:11—19) 


Commentators have variously identified this figure either as a fallen angel (usually 
Satan) or, more often, as Adam_. Whichever it is, the king of Tyre’s sin and judgment is 
seen primarily through the lens of the sin and judgment of the figure in Eden instead of 
his own particular sin, so that this most ancient figure becomes a representative of the 
king of Tyre, and the latter’s sin and judgment is viewed as a kind of recapitulation of 
the primeval sin. If this figure is to be identified with Adam, which is likely, [35] then 


35 Not only does the Greek Old Testament identify Adam as the glorious figure dwelling in the 
primeval Eden in Ezek 28:14, but plausibly so does the Hebrew text (as argued, e.g., by Dexter 
Callender, Adam in Myth and History, Harvard Semitic Museum Publications [Winona Lake, Ind.: 
Eisenbrauns, 2000], pp. 87-135, 179-89). The phrase in the Hebrew of Ezek 28:14a, ’at-kérib 


mimSsah hassdkék (“you were the anointed cherub who covers”), could well be understood as a 
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the king is being identified with Adam’s sin and punishment. Conversely, the Adam 
figure is sometimes also identified with the king of Tyre and his sin, particularly his sin 
of exalting himself to be God. In fact, the same phrase “your heart was lifted up” (gabah 
libbéka) is applied to both the king of Tyre (Ezek 28:2, 5) and Adam (Ezek 28:17), as is 
also the portrayal of both being involved in “trade” (Ezek 28:5, 16, 18). 

EZEKIEL 28 and its understanding of Genesis 3 conceives of sin to be the rearranging 
of existence around the self, with the result that it comes to be its own creator, healer 
and sustainer. Consequently, all sin includes idolatry _[3¢lThe worship of idols likely 
often involves not only the usurpation of divine prerogatives but self-worship, since 
people would worship various gods in the ancient world in order to ensure their own 
physical, economic and spiritual welfare 37] In this respect, magic was often used to 
manipulate the various supernatural powers in order to ensure the worshiper’s welfare. 
Likewise, modern people devote themselves to “self” by taking every expedient in order 
to insure the welfare of their “self,” ultimately without concern for others or for God 

[38] 


But we may ask how this idolatry of the self fits within the particular aspect of idola- 


mere metaphor, which is a suppressed simile: “you were [like] the anointed cherub who covers,” 
similar to such metaphorical statements as “the Lord is [like] my shepherd” (Ps 23:1). What further 
points to this figure being Adam in Eden is (1) the king of Tyre is addressed through this repre- 
sentative figure, and it would be more consonant that the representative figure be human and not 
angelic, since what is represented is human; and (2) Ezek 28:18 says that the sin of the glorious 
figure in Eden “profaned your sanctuaries,” which alludes to Eden as a temple being profaned. 
The only account that we have that Eden became unclean because of sin is the narrative about 
Adam in Genesis 2-3. Cf. also Daniel I. Block, The Book of Ezekiel: Chapters 25-48 (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1998), p. 115, and M. Hutter, “Adam als Gartner und Kénig (gen 2, 8, 15),” BZ 30 (1986): 
258-62. 

36 David F. Wells, Losing Our Virtue (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), p. 189. Romans 1 also 
appears to include Adam’s sin in relating the sin of humanity to idol worship and “exchanging the 
glory of the incorruptible God for an image in the form of corruptible” creatures, but this is not 
the place to elaborate on that text (see later on Rom 1:18—28). 

37 G, Ernest Wright, God Who Acts: Biblical Theology as Recital (London: SCM, 1964), p. 25. 

38 David F. Wells, Above All Earthly Pow’rs (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), p. 170. 
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try traced so far, wherein people become like what they worship. It would seem absurd 
that we become like ourselves if we worship ourselves. This may not, however, appear 
so absurd on deeper reflection. We saw that part of the indictment of the king of Tyre 
was that “your heart is lifted up” (Ezek 28:2, 5) and “you have said, ‘Iam God’” and “you 
have made your heart like the heart of God” (Ezek 28:6), which is surely, at the very 
least, a reference to usurping a divine prerogative, which is pride. But it would appear to 
be more than that or, better, the nature of the pride needs to be elaborated upon. This 
indictment would appear to include the notion that the king was actually making him- 
self bigger in a way that was wrong for a human to do—he was attempting to expand his 
ego in a way that is suitable only for God. He was puffing himself up, bringing attention 
to himself, but his larger than life image of himself that he was reflecting was but an 
empty bubble that would be popped suddenly by judgment from the true God’s hand 
(Ezek 28:7-10). He was enlarging himself and his glory by increasing his riches and 
possessions, which were designed to please and meet his needs. Rather than helping to 
expand God’s glory, he was expanding his own glory __, and thus projecting ever increas- 
ingly and outwardly his own image of himself . In reality, the king’s attempt to make 
himself great only resulted in making his sin great. (Note that Ezek 28:18 refers to “the 
multitude of your iniquities,” which we have observed is secondarily applicable to the 
King of Tyre.) 

Scripture often portrays similar ungodly and proud kings as either a huge statue of a 
man (Dan 2) or of a gigantic tree that overshadows the earth (Ezek 31; Dan 4) in order to 
represent their overweening pride in attempting to make themselves the larger center 
of the universe.|39] Likewise, in each case these huge images are quickly destroyed. 

In this connection Ian Provan has well said that “the fundamental idolatry described 
by the Bible lies also at the heart of the varied modern idolatries: the idolatry of the self. 
The self is set at the center of existence as a god: ultimate significance is found in god- 
like individual autonomy, self-set goals and boundaries .”/4°] 

Thus the indictment of the king of Tyre expresses the notion that whenever any 


” 


“man” (“Adam,” which he is called in Ezek 28:9) places himself at the center of reality, he 


39 Provan, “Worshipping God in Nietzsche’s World,” pp. 26-27, also sees the king in Dan 4 to bean 
example of “idolatry of the self.” 


4° Provan, “Worshipping God in Nietzsche’s World,” p. 33. 
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reflects a larger image of himself by enlarging himself in an illegitimate way. When 
we heap up possessions around ourselves to gratify and to bring glory to ourselves 
according to the pattern of the king of Tyre, then we are reflecting our own ego by 
expanding it in the form of such possessions and self-glory. Likewise, multiplying solu- 
tions to problems according to one’s own wisdom and not God’s is another form of 
expanding a reflection of one’s own image and vain imaginations. Such wisdom may 
not necessarily be antibiblical when it is seen to be only secondary to the wisdom of 
God’s word, but when the latter is ignored and the former focused on, then it becomes 
idolatrous wisdom, much like that of the Pharisees, as we will see later in the Gospels. 
That the king’s sin in this respect is likely something that Ezekiel would see is capable of 
repetition among humanity in general is evident also from the following context, where 
the king’s sin is viewed as a recapitulation of the primal sin of Adam (Ezek 28:11—19). 

What this appears to mean, at least in part, is that when we try to enlarge ourselves 
and try to bring glory to ourselves, then we are actually reflecting our ego in a greater 
and greater way. If this is so, then it fits with the particular idea of idolatry that we 
have noticed earlier: The idol that we revere, we reflect, which leads ultimately to ruin. 
Desiring to reflect the idol of ourselves and making ourselves larger can only lead to 
becoming small, because of judgment. But heaping glory on the true God and worship- 
fully acknowledging his greatness leads to sharing in God’s greatness and glory by 
reflecting his glory, which is reflected back on him_ . Thus God is seen as the unique 
and weighty great One of the cosmos. 

How did the Jewish people think about idolatry before and during the New Testa- 
ment period? Is there any evidence that they understood these Old Testament texts in 
the way that I have explained them? This is the question that chapter five will address. 
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5 


Becoming Like What We Worship 


Judaism 


Some of the Old Testament passages on idolatry that we have already analyzed, espe- 
cially the theme of resembling the idols that are revered, made an impact on early and 
latter Jewish biblical commentators. This chapter will explore how this is so, which will 
provide an intertestamental bridge into our study of this notion in the New Testament. 


EARLY JUDAISM 


We saw in our discussion of Isaiah 6 (chap. 2) that Psalm 115:4-8 (=135:15-18) was an 
important passage to understand why Isaiah refers to Israel as people who have ears but 


cannot hear and eyes but cannot see. The relevant portion of the psalm asserts: 


4Their idols are silver and gold, 
The work of man’s hands. 
5They have mouths, but they cannot speak; 
They have eyes, but they cannot see; 
They have ears, but they cannot hear; 
They have noses, but they cannot smell; 
7They have hands, but they cannot feel; 
They have feet, but they cannot walk; 
They cannot make a sound with their throat. 
8Those who make them will become like them, 


Everyone who trusts in them. (Ps 115:4—8) 


The conclusion about those who make and worship idols is one of the most explicit 
keys to understanding the nature of idolatry and what happens to people who commit 
themselves to worshiping and loving their idols: “Those who make them [the idols] will 
become like them [the idols], everyone who trusts in them” (v. 8). 

Early Jewish writers were not unaware of this passage and others like it. In discussing 
the second commandment about idolatry, the Hellenistic Jewish philosopher Philo (first 
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century A.D.) discusses the abuse of this commandment by humanity. In doing so, he 
uses the words of Psalm 115:5—7 (see the discussion directly below) to assert that “the 
true horror” of idolatry is that idolaters should be exhorted to become as lifeless as the 
images they worship , though he thinks that the idol worshipers themselves would 
abhor such an exhortation and in their own minds “abominate the idea of resembling 
them [the idols]” (Decalogue 72-75). Philo believes this shows the deeply impious extent 
of such perverse worship. Philo may reveal the psychological truth that on the con- 
scious level idolaters do not want to resemble what they revere, but in reality that is just 
what happens to people as a punishment for the obstinate refusal to stop worshiping 
lifeless images. 

Instead, Philo affirms that “the best of prayers and the goal of happiness is to become 
like God” (Decalogue 73). The first five commandments “begin with God the Father and 
Maker of all, and ends with parents who copy his nature by begetting particular per- 
sons” (Decalogue 51). And, in like manner, if idol worshipers are going to be consistent in 
their system of worship, they should 


pray ... therefore that you be made like your images and thus enjoy supreme happi- 
ness with eyes that see not, ears that hear not, nostrils which neither breathe nor 
smell, mouths that never taste nor speak, hands that neither give ... feet that walk 


not. (Decalogue 74, quoting Ps 115:5-8). 


Elsewhere he explains that idol makers manufacture their idols in a manner “to 
promote the seductiveness” and “delusion” of the idols. In particular, “their fine work- 
manship ... may enthrall the spectators and so beguile the two leading senses, sight and 
hearing—sight through lifeless shapes of beauty, hearing through the charm of poetry 
and music—and thus make the soul unsteady and unsettled and seize it for their 
prey” (Special Laws 1.28-29). 

Philo understands that those who worship inanimate images will take on the like- 
ness of those images and become spiritually inanimate themselves. This is likely why 
he says, “let no one, then, who has a soul worship a soulless thing” (Decalogue 76). With 
respect to Egyptian idolaters, he says that they are “more miserable than the creature 
they honour, as men with souls transformed into the nature of those creatures, so that 
as they ... seem [as] beasts in human shape” (Decalogue 80). 


This punishment is elaborated on elsewhere by Philo (Special Laws 2.255-56), where 
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he says, again likely in allusion to Psalm 115:8: “and therefore let him too himself [the 
idolater] be made like unto these works of men’s hands. For it is right that he who hon- 
ours lifeless things should have no part in life, especially if he has become a disciple of 
Moses and has often heard from his prophetic lips.” 

For Philo, those who worship lifeless images will become as lifeless as those images.|1! 
Philo’s understanding of idols goes beyond the worship of images of creation but 
includes “the money-lovers who procure gold and silver coins from every side and trea- 
sure their hoard like a divine image in a sanctuary, believing it to be a source of bless- 
ings and happiness of every kind” (Special Laws 1.23; see also sec. 24-27), which antici- 
pates Paul’s own view about money being an idol (see chap. 8 on Eph 5:5 and Col 3:5). 
Likewise later Jewish thought also believed that idolatry was not limited to revering 
various kinds of statues but could even be related to attitudes of the heart: “every man 
in whom there is haughtiness of spirit is as though he worships idols” (Minor Tractates 
of the Talmud, Derek ‘Erez Rabbah 57). 

An even earlier Jewish text than Philo, Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (c. 150 B.C.), 
witnesses to a very similar idea of idolaters being likened to their idols, though without 
referring to any explicit Old Testament text. The Testament of Naphthali 2:5 says that 
God “created every human being according to his image,” and that he “made all things 
good in their order” (2:8). Directly after the mention of God “creating every human 
according to his own image” (2:5), there follows in 2:6 the idea that the whole person 
either is identified with God or the devil, the connection with 2:5 evidently being that 
one will either identify with the image of God or the image of Beliar: 


As a person’s strength, so also is his work; as is his mind, so also is his skill. As is his 
plan, so also is his achievement; as is his heart, so is his speech; as is his eye, so also is 
his sleep; as is his soul, so also is his thought [or word], whether on the Law of the 
Lord oron the law of Beliar. 


Thus the entire being of a person is identified either with God’s law (and implicitly 
with God) or the devil’s law (and implicitly the devil). On the basis of this, Israel is 


exhorted to “exist in accord with order for a good purpose in fear of God” and to “do 


1 Later Judaism also saw Ps 115:5, 8, as applicable to “idolatrous worship” in general (Tanhuma- 
Yelammedenu 4, on Gen 29:31) and applied it to other Old Testament passages which pertained to 


idol worship (Tanhuma-Yelammedenu 12, on Gen 31:24). 
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nothing in a disorderly manner, arrogantly” (2:9). Then the next line apparently says 
what will happen when Israel acts “disorderly” or “arrogantly”: “If you tell the eye to 
hear, it cannot; so you are unable to perform the works of light while you are in dark- 
ness” (2:10). Then only two lines later in Testament of Naphthali 3:1b-3 the theme of 


“order” and “disorder” is continued: 


Hold fast [to] God’s will and shunt aside the will of Beliar. Sun, moon, and stars do 
not alter their order; thus you should not alter the Law of God by the disorder of your 
actions. The gentiles, because they wandered astray and forsook the Lord, have 
changed the order, and have devoted themselves to stones and sticks, patterning 
themselves after wandering spirits. 


Here is a reference to people becoming patterned after?! the spirits behind the idols 
that they worship, which is also closely connected to sensory-organ-malfunction lan- 


2 The Greek text of T. Naph. 3:3 has exakolouthésantes (from exakolouthed) which Howard C. Kee 
translates as “patterning themselves after” (Howard C. Kee, “Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs,” in Apocalyptic Literature and Testaments, vol. 1, The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, ed. 
J. H. Charlesworth [New York: Doubleday, 1983], p. 812). BAGD, p. 344, give two ranges of mean- 
ing for the word in Hellenistic Greek: (1) the idea of “obey” or “follow” in the sense of “accepting 
[something] as an authoritative determiner of thought or action; (2) “follow” or “pursue” with the 
idea of “to imitate behaviour.” Thus the translation of “patterning themselves after” appears to be 
a good dynamic equivalent rendering. Some mss. have epakolouthésantes (from epakolouthed) 
instead of exakolouthésantes, which possibly could represent the original reading (see Marinus De 
Jonge, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs [Leiden: Brill, 1978], where the apparatus of T. 
Naph. 3:3 should be compared with the introductory discussion on p. xxxv). This variant also has 
ranges of meaning very similar to the reading in the body of the text of De Jonge: (1) “to use 
someone as a model for doing something”; (2) “to happen as result or appropriate event in con- 
nection with something”; (3) “to apply oneself to something with eager dedication” (BAGD, p. 
358). Whichever word is original, the idea would still be something akin to Kee’s rendering of 
“patterning oneself after.” The same word exakoloutheo occurs in T. Jud. 23:1, and is best translated 
with the general sense of “follow” and also, as in T. Naph. 3:3, is part of an explanation that Israel 
was following and, thus identifying with, idols instead of God and his law (likewise probably also 


0 


T. Zeb. 9:5, as well as T. Iss. 6:1-3, where “evil works,” “Beliar” and “evil schemes” probably 


includes idol worship; the Greek word occurs in both of these texts). 
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guage concerning eyes and ears, just noted in Testament of Naphthali 2:10. 
The Testament of Issachar 6:1-2 appears to express the same concept, though the 
actual term idol does not appear there: 


Understand, my children, that in the last times your sons will abandon sincerity and 
they will unite themselveswith insatiable desire. Forsaking guilelessness, they will 
bring themselves near to villainy. Abandoning the commands of the Lord, they will 
unite themselves with Beliar. Giving up agriculture, they follow their evil schemes.|31 


The idea especially of being “united with Beliar,” besides suggesting an identity with 
Beliar, likely includes to some degree involvement in the idols. Note that the phrase 
“they pursue their own schemes” contains the same verb (exakolouthed) found in Testa- 
ment of Naphthali 3:3, which there referred to Israel “patterning themselves after wan- 
dering spirits” that are behind idols. Furthermore, “Beliar” is mentioned twice in Testa- 
ment of Naphthali 2:5—3:3, the latter mention directly in connection to idolatry. Finally, 
in the Testament of Issachar passage, the verb “they follow” (exakolouthed) appears to be 
in general parallelism with “they will unite themselves,” suggesting further that the 
former term has the idea of following in the sense of dedicating oneself to something 
and identifying withit. 

First Enoch 99:7-9 (c. 100 B.c.) understands that idol worshipers will become spiritu- 
ally affected by the idols to which they devote themselves: “(And those) who worship 
stones, and those who carve images of gold and of silver and of wood and of clay, and 
those who worship evil spirits and demons and all kinds of idols not according to knowl- 
edge, they shall get no manner of help in them” (v. 7). But not only will they receive no 
help from what they worship, they will be harmed: 


They shall become wicked on account of the folly of their hearts; their eyes will be 
blindfolded on account of the fear of their hearts, the visions of their dreams. They 
shall become wicked and fearful through them, for they wrought all their deeds in 


3 The Greek word for “they will be united” (my translation) is from kollad, which can have the fol- 
lowing nuances: (1) “to join closely together” with the idea of “bind closely, unite”; (2) “to be 
closely associated” with the notion of “cling to, attach” or “join oneself to” (BAGD, p. 556). R. H. 
Charles, “The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs,” in Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 


Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 1913), 2:327, renders this as “cleave.” 
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falsehood and worshiped stone; so they shall perish instantly (1 Enoch 99:8—9). 


When people worship idols, “they shall become wicked on account of the folly of 
their hearts. ,” which refers to their foolishness in worshiping idols. Also, “their eyes 
will become blindfolded on account of the fear of their hearts” (i.e., because of the idols 
that their hearts worshipfully fear). Thus they will become blinded because of their 
idols. Specifically, it is “through them [the idols]” that they “shall become wicked and 
fearful.” Thus there is power in the idols, not because they are dead, inanimate objects 
but because these objects of worship are energized by deadly spiritual forces of “evil spir- 
its and demons” (1 Enoch 99:7). It is such supernatural ungodly forces that cause the 
idol worshiper to become more “wicked.” 

The Wisdom of Solomon (second to first century B.C.) contains probably the most 
extended tirade against idolatry in all of ancient Jewish literature (see Wis 11:15—20; 
12:23-16:1). Only those parts of this extended section will be discussed that pertain to 
the specific theme of idolaters being identified with their idols. First, there is the clear 
idea in Wisdom 11:15—16 that idol worshipers are punished by means of their very sin of 


revering idols: 


In return for their foolish and wicked thoughts, which led them astray to worship 
irrational serpents and worthless animals, thou didst send upon them a multitude of 
irrational creatures to punish them, that they might learn that one is punished by the 
very things by which he sins. 


Likewise, “those who in folly of life lived unrighteously, you [God] did torment 
through their own abominations” (Wis 12:23), so that “as to thoughtless children, you 
did send your judgment to mock them” (Wis 12:25). The allusion here is to some of the 
idols of nature worshiped by the Egyptians (e.g., the magicians’ serpent swallowed by 
Moses’ serpent, the Nile and frogs), which God used to plague them (Wisdom 12:27 says 
that the Egyptians “became incensed at those creatures which they had thought to be 
gods, being punished by means of them”; so also Wis. 16:1). Hence, the worshipers are 
ironically punished by the very animals that they had worshiped as idols. 

Among the creatures that tormented them were “newly created unknown monsters 
full of rage, or such as breathe out fiery breath, or belch forth a thick pall of smoke, or 
flash terrible sparks from their eyes; not only could their damage exterminate men, but 
the mere sight of them could kill by fright” (Wis 11:18—19). 
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This may be a portrayal of demonic beings, especially because later the narrative says 
that the plague of darkness “came on them [the Egyptians] out of the bottoms of 
inevitable hell”(Wis 17:14) and symbolized their exile “from the eternal 
providence” (Wis 17:2). The darkness was “an image of the darkness that would after- 
ward receive them” forever (Wis 17:21). The demonic aspect of the description is 
enhanced from observing that the depiction in Wisdom 11:18—19 is strikingly linked to 
other descriptions of demonic forces elsewhere in biblical literature.|4IIf this is a depic- 
tion of the demonic, then we have the notion that those who worship idols will be pun- 
ished by means of the demonic forces at work behind the idols. (The notion of demons 
behind idols is alluded to in Leviticus 17:7; Deuteronomy 32:17 and Psalm 106:37, as 
well as in early and late Judaism and in the New Testament.)I51 

A further expression of people being identified with their idols, especially in suffer- 


4 Wis 11:18 is an allusion to the description of Leviathan in Job 41:18—21 [= 41:10-13 Lxx]: “His 
sneezes flash forth light, and his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. Out of his mouth go 
burning torches; sparks of fire leap forth. Out of his nostrils smoke goes forth, as from a boiling 
pot and burning rushes. His breath kindles coals, and a flame goes forth from his mouth” (cf. 
David Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon, AB [Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1979], p. 234). The 
figure in Job 41 is not some mere big sea creature but probably a cosmically evil image, especially 
since the portrayal concludes with “he is king over all the sons of pride” (Job 41:34) and since 
Leviathan refers elsewhere in the Old Testament to God’s defeat of Pharaoh (Ps 74:13-14) and to 
the final eschatological foe defeated by God, who is also called “the fleeing serpent” and “the 
twisted serpent”; likewise other words for the sea monster occur as a symbol for evil kings in the 
Old Testament. In addition, Leviathan is addressed with the words, “remember the battle; you 
will not do it again” (Job 41:8b), which reflects a cosmic battle between God and a personal, evil 
opponent (and not some mere behemoth of the sea). Indeed, the precise expressions in the Greek 
of Job 41:10 [11|-12 [13] are alluded to in Revelation to describe demonic powers: “from his mouth 
proceed as it were burning lamps and ... fire ... a flame goes out of his mouth”; Rev 9:17--18: “out 
of their mouths proceed fire and smoke and brimstone ... the fire and smoke and brimstone that 
proceed out of their mouths” (for the comparisons of the two passages in Greek, see G. K. Beale, 
The Book of Revelation, NIGTC [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999], pp. 510-17). 

5 On which see below in this chapter, as well as in chapters 6 (on the Gospels) and 9 (on Revela- 


tion). 
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ing the same judgment, appears in Wisdom 14:8-11: 


8But the idol made with hands is accursed, and so is he who made it; because he did 
the work, and the perishable thing was named a god. ?For equally hateful to God 
are the ungodly man and his ungodliness [idol], *°for what was done will be pun- 
ished together with him who did it. “Therefore there will be a visitation also upon 
the heathen idols, because, though part of what God created, they became an abom- 
ination, and became traps for the souls of men and a snare to the feet of the foolish. 


Both the idol maker and the idol are “accursed” and “will be punished” because both 
are “equally hateful to God.” The narrative continues, saying that the detrimental effect 
for “erring” in the worship of idols is that the idolaters “live in great strife due to igno- 
rance” and deceive themselves by “calling such great evils peace” (Wis 14:22). So far, the 
Wisdom of Solomon has shown that great harm befalls those too closely associated 
with idols. 

Toward the end of Wisdom’s polemic against idolatry there is, as in Philo, explicit 
appeal to Psalm 115:4—8, where an even closer relationship between idolaters and their 
idols is explained: 


Psalm 115:4-8 Wisdom 15:5-6, 9, 15 


Their idols are silver He competes with workers in gold and silver, and imitates 


and gold, workers in copper; and he counts it his glory that he molds 
The work of man’s counterfeit gods. (v. 9) 
hands. For they thought that all their heathen idols were gods, 


They have mouths, but | though these have neither the use of their eyes to see with, 
they cannot speak; nor nostrils with which to draw breath, nor ears with which 


They have eyes, but to hear, 

they cannot see; nor fingers to feel with 

They have ears, but and their feet are of no use for walking. (v. 15) 

they cannot hear; They desire the lifeless form of a dead image. (v. 5) 
They have noses, but Lovers of evil things and fit for such objects of hope are 
they cannot smell; those who either make or desire or worship them. (v. 6) 
They have hands, but 

they cannot feel; 
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They have feet, but 
they cannot walk; 
They cannot make a 
sound with their 
throat. 

Those who make them 
will become like them, 


Everyone who trusts in 


them. 


Figure 5.1. Psalm 115:4—8 and Wisdom 15:5-6, 9, 15 compared 


Interspersed in this narrative are expressions identifying the idol maker and the 
worshiper with the idol. The assertion in Wisdom 15:6a that idolaters are “fit for such 
[vain] objects [idols] of hope” is because “they desire the lifeless form of a dead image” 
and “love” and “worship” idols (15:6b). The idea of being “fit” (axios) for the idols proba- 
bly goes beyond the notion of “deserving” or “being worthy” of the idols, but 
approaches the idea of suitability with or “correspondence” to the idols.|°! The concept 
appears to be close to the psalm’s notion of “becoming like” the idols, at least in terms of 
a close correspondence between the idolater and the idol, which identifies them 
together.|7] This may also be implied from Wisdom 15:11b, where it says the idol maker 


? 


© See BAGD, pp. 93-94, where “corresponding,” “correspondingly fitting” and “appropriate” are 
listed as the dominant ranges of meaning, along with “worthy” and “deserving.” 

7 Elsewhere in Wisdom the word axios has the typical idea of “deserving” or “worthy” of a pun- 
ishment (Wis 12:26; 19:4), especially of a judgment by which they are punished by means of their 
own sin (Wis 12:26—27; 18:4); conversely, it can be used of saints being “worthy” or “deserving” of 
various blessings (Wis 9:12; 12:7). But some uses connote suitability or fittingness to be a part of 
something: e.g., unbelievers in Wis 1:16 “are fit ones to be a part of that one [death],” which is 
developed later in Wis 2:24, where unbelievers are “those [who] being a part of that one [the devil] 
experience it [death].” On the positive side, axios can refer to a suitability of the righteous to be 
identified with God (Wis 3:5) or his divine wisdom (Wis 6:16) as a possession within themselves 
[cf. Wis 7:26-28, where wisdom is “an image of his goodness,” who “renews all things,” including 


“holy souls” in which she dwells; see also Wis 8:21]. In another nontheological use, a niche in a 
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“failed to know the one who ... inspired him with an active soul and breathed into him a 
living spirit.” The implication of this, in the light of Wisdom 15:5—6, appears to be that 
the particular way that idol worshipers are “fit” for the idols is that they have ceased to 
be the “active soul and ... living spirit” that God intended them to be (as Wis 15:8 says, 
the idolater’s “heart is ashes”), since they have committed themselves to a “lifeless form 
ofa dead image” (Wis 15:5—6).|81 

This conclusion is enhanced from Wisdom 15:8, which says the image maker “forms 
a futile god from the same clay” and then in verse 10 he is identified with the clay idol 
itself (indeed even less than the clay): “his heart is ashes, his hope is cheaper than dirt, 
and his life is worth less than clay.” Note again also the lifeless metaphor for the idol 
maker’s inner being: “his heart is ashes.” Thus this passage from the Wisdom of 
Solomon roughly follows the idea of Psalm 115 in identifying the people in various ways 
with the idols that they worship. This particular section of Wisdom goes just beyond 
those Wisdom texts just discussed previously, where people are punished by means of 
their idol; now we actually see that they reflect or are identified with the very nature of 
their idols. 


JUDAISM’S VIEW OF ISRAEL BECOMING LIKE THE CALF THAT THEY 
WORSHIPED 


In chapter three I argued that idolatrous Israel was punished by immediately resem- 
bling the rebellious character of the calf idol. This spiritual resemblance seemed dis- 
cernible by the description in Exodus 32 of the idolaters as unruly cattle: they were por- 
trayed to be (1) “stiff-necked” (Ex 32:9; 33:3, 5) people who would not obey, but (2) “were 
let loose” (because “Aaron had let them go loose” (Ex 32:25), (3) so that “they had quickly 
turned aside from the way,” (Ex 32:8) and they needed to (4) be “gathered together” 
again “in the gate” (Ex 32:26), (5) so that Moses could “lead the people where” God had 
told him to go (Ex 32:34). Perhaps the earliest identification of the golden calf idolaters 


wall of a house is seen to be “fitting” for an idol to be placed in it because it is the perfect space for 
it. 

8 Could it be that the reference in Wis 15:9 to the idol manufacturer “counting it his glory (doxa) 
that [or because, hoti] he molds counterfeit gods” connotes him sharing in some way the glory of 
the god that he has made? 
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with the likeness of a calf is in Qumran. The Qumran text of CD 1:13 describes the apos- 


from the way. That is the time of which it was written, ‘like a stubborn cow, so Israel 
became stubborn.’ ” 

The clause, “they are the ones who turn aside from the way” is a quotation of Exodus 
32:8 (or Deut 9:12, which is the parallel to the Exodus text): “they turned aside from the 
way,”|9! describing Israel’s rebellion in worshiping the golden calf. Then the second part 
of CD 1:13 identifies this with Hosea 4:16: “That is the time of which it was written, ‘like 
a stubborn cow, so Israel became stubborn.’ ” Thus CD 1:13 understands the rebellion of 
Exodus 32:8 to be compared to idolatrous Israel running around like cows in the time of 
Hosea. This early Jewish interpretation, I believe, unpacks the suggested narrative 
depiction of uncontrollable cattle in Exodus 32:8, which I have argued earlier is part of 
the original meaning of the Exodus 32 narrative. 

The remaining sources to be discussed in this section come from later Judaism (third 
to sixth century A.D. and even later).!°] The Aramaic translation (the Targum) of Exodus 
32 interpretively enhances (like some of our modern paraphrases of the Bible) the like- 
ness of the golden calf worshipers to their idol. First, added to Exodus 32:5 (Aaron’s 
building of an altar for an idolatrous feast) is the statement that the Israelites “denied 
their Lord and exchanged the Glory of his Shekinah for this calf” (Tg. Ps.-J. [third or fourth 
century A.p.]!"l). This is actually an allusion to Psalm 106:19—-21a, which the Aramaic 
translator inserts to explain further his understanding of the Exodus account: “They 


9 Note the parallel wording in Hebrew in Ex 32:8 (sari mahér min-hadderek) and CD 1:13 (hm sry 
drk). 

10 Though it is likely that their interpretations have roots in earlier centuries, since there is so 
much reflection on the golden calf episode from apparently different traditions, the above refer- 
ence in CD 1:13 and the allusion to Ps 106:20 in Rom 1:23 testifies to the early existence of these 
later traditions. 

1 Though this Targum is likely based itself on an earlier targumic prototype that goes back per- 
haps to the first or second century A.D. (see Emil Schiirer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age 
of Jesus Christ, ed. G. Vermes, F. Millar, and M. Black [Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1973], pp. 101-2). 
Italics in the Targum references here and throughout represent interpretive additions to the 


Hebrew text (following The Aramaic Bible’s stylistic convention). 
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made a calf in Horeb, and worshiped a molten image. Thus they exchanged their glory 
for the image of an ox that eats grass. They forgot God their Savior.” 

As we have seen earlier, Psalm 106:19—21 itself is an explanation of the Exodus calf 
episode. The idea of the psalm is that Israel not only exchanged their God for another 
god, but it also includes the idea of exchanging God’s glory (demonstrated to and to be 
reflected by Israel) for the glory of another deity. (We saw in chapter three that God and 
his glory here seem to be inextricably linked.)[2] The Mekilta de-Rabbi Ishmael Exodus 
Beshallah VII.78 (a later Jewish midrashic commentary) records a rabbi explaining the 
reason that Psalm 106:20 adds the phrase “that eats grass”: “And how do you interpret: 
“Thus they exchanged their glory for the likeness of an ox that eats grass?’ Simply thus: 
One might understand this to refer to an ox as he is all year around; therefore it says, 
‘that eats grass.’ Nothing is more disgusting and repulsive than an ox when he is graz- 
ing.” The point is that the phrase was added to describe the nature of Israel’s disgusting 
and repulsive idolatry, which was reflective of the grotesque habits of an actual cow in 
its bodily functions of ingestion and excretion (so also Midr. Song Rab. 1.9.3 and Midr. 
Rab. Ruth 7:11, both citing Ps 106:20; likewise cf. Midr. Song Rab. 1.2.3). 

In a similar vein, another later Jewish Midrash claims that everyone who “kissed the 
calf with all his heart” was judged by his “upper lip and his bones” becoming 
“golden” (Pirge R. El. 45).!'3! This is likely another example where Judaism applies the 
calf worship of northern Israel to the calf worship of Exodus 32, since the only place in 
the Old Testament where “kissing calves” is found is in Hosea 13:2. Likewise, Pesiqta 
Rabbati, Piska 33 asserts, “They sinned in worshipping a calf in Horeb: [They made a calf 
in Horeb (Ps 106:19); and they were smitten-broken like a calf to the yoke, And Ephraim 
is a heifer well broken that loveth to thresh (Hos 10:11)].” Here again is another example of 
a calf image from Hosea that is applied to Exodus 32 and Psalm 106, for which I have 
already also argued. These are merely different ways in which Jewish interpreters 
understood that the Jews participating in the calf cult at Sinai resembled what they 


revered. 


12 This inextricable linkis explained further in chaps. 3 and 8 in discussing the use of Ps 106 by Jer 
2:11 and Hos 4:7, and then by Paul himself in Rom 1. 

3 [ am thankful to Leivy Smolar and Moshe Aberbach, “The Golden Calf Episode in Postbiblical 
Literature,” HUCA 39 (1968): 103, 105, for the previous references to the Mekilta and Pirge R. El. 
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By using the phrase “the Glory of his Shekinah,” the Targum seems to be drawing out 
the concept that it was not just their God that Israel was giving over but also his glory. 
The contrasting idea is that they were committing themselves now to the calf idol and, 
implicitly, the calf’s glory (as hollow as it was: the “molten calf in reality is nothing” [Tg. 
Ps.-J. Ex 32:19]). God commands Moses to “go down from the greatness of your [Moses’] 
glory, for I have not given you greatness [of glory] except for the sake of Israel (Tg. Ps.-J. Ex 
32:7). This indicates that Moses was a reflector of the divine glory, as a representative 
for faithful Israel and implicitly in contrast to the rebellious Israelites (as was also 
argued in chap. 3). Immediately subsequent to the production and worship of the 
golden calf, Moses “saw that the people were stripped—for because of Aaron they had 
stripped off the holy crown that had been on their heads, (and) on which the great and glori- 
ous name was clearly inscribed ... and they had acquired a bad name for themselves” (Tg. Ps.- 
J. Ex 32:25; so also Tg. Neof. Ex 32:25).!4] They had exchanged God’s name for another 
name (which was their idolatrous reputation). 

When Aaron was producing the calf idol, “Satan entered it, and the likeness of this calf 
came out of it,” suggesting that Satan had some part in the making of the idol (Tg. Ps.-J. 
Ex 32:24). Similarly, a later Jewish Midrash asserts that when the calf was produced that 
“Sammael [Satan] entered it, and he was lowing [like a cow] to mislead Israel,” so that it 
appeared that “the calf came out lowing,” which attracted the Israelites to go “astray 
after it” (Pirge R. El. 45). In addition, Satan is also portrayed as being “in the middle of” 
the idol, “leaping and jumping before the people,” who likewise were “sporting before it” 
and “played and bowed down before it” (Tg. Ps.-J. Ex 32:18-19), perhaps in imitation of 
Satan as their cult cheerleader. This may hint at a further way in which the people were 
resembling the calf idol, though here it is the satanic figure behind the idol they are 
identifying with. Satan was viewed as the ultimate owner and master of the golden calf 
(“as it is said [in Is 1:3], ‘The ox knoweth his owner’ ” [Pirge R. El. 45]). In related manner, 
a later Jewish interpretation of the episode says that the Egyptian magicians were with 
Aaron at the production of the calf and they “performed magical feats.... Then the calf 
came forth leaping. As it leaped about, the people began to cry out: ‘This is thy god, O 


Israel’ (Midr. Tanhuma- Yelammedenu 19, on Ex 32:1). [51 


14 Targum Neofiti is to be dated to perhaps the second century A.D. (especially its haggadic ele- 


ments; see Schiirer, History of the Jewish People, pp. 104-5). 
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Another metaphor of identification with the gold idol is the Targum’s statement that, 
after Moses smashed it, “whoever had an object of gold there, a mark came out on his face,” 
thus identifying the real idolaters (Tg. Ps.-J. Ex 32:20). Consequently, Moses com- 
manded the Levites to slay the idolaters, who were to be discerned by observing “the 
people who had the mark on their faces” (Tg. Ps.-J. Ex 32:28). The rabbis speculate about 
how it was that the idolaters could be identified as such among the rest of the Israelites 
who had not worshiped the golden calf. Ibn Ezra asserts that the reason that Moses 
threw the powder of the remnant of the golden calf into the brook was to force the 
Israelites to drink it. “It could be that the water would create a sign marking those 
who had worshipped the calf, as do the bitter waters to the woman who really has 
committed adultery, ... while leaving the innocent woman untouched. Otherwise, how 
did the Levites know who had worshipped the calf?”l'7] This interesting and creative, 
and perhaps correct, speculation is an attempt to fill the exegetical gaps left by the 
description of the Exodus 32 narrative. 

The idea of identification with and, it seems, even resemblance to the calf idol 
appears to be woven in at various points throughout the Aramaic translator’s rendition 


of ungodly sacrament such that “in the same manner as men confessing Christ become 
the body of Christ, the worshipers of the devil-calf became the body of the devil.”[+81 
This would appear to receive some confirmation from Deuteronomy 32:17 (“they [the 
wilderness generation] sacrificed to demons who were not God”), which would seem to 


15 For other related later Jewish traditions concerning the notion that the golden calf and Jer- 
oboam’s golden calves were animated, see respectively Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews 
(Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1968), 4:148, 245 (cf. the related notes therein). 

6 The Commentators’ Bible, The JPS Migra’ot Gedolot, Exodus, ed. Michael Carasik (Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society, 2005), p. 288. 

17 The Commentators’ Bible, The JPS Miqra’ot Gedolot, Exodus, ed. Michael Carasik (Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society, 2005), p. 288. 

18 Augustine Exposition on Ps 62:5; 74:13; cf. also Augustine Second Discourse on Ps. 34:25-26. (I 


was directed to the Augustine reference by Smolar and Aberbach, “Golden Calf,” pp. 100-101.) 
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from 1 Corinthians 10:16—18, 20—21, and applying it to the worship of the golden calf: 


16Ts not the cup of blessing which we bless a sharing in the blood of Christ? Is not the 
bread which we break a sharing in the body of Christ? 

7Since there is one bread, we who are many are one body; for we all partake of the one 
bread. 

18. ook at the nation Israel; are not those who eat the sacrifices sharers in the altar? 

9What do I mean then? That a thing sacrificed to idols is anything, or that an idol is 
anything? 

2°No, but I say that the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons and 
not to God; and I do not want you to become sharers in demons. 

21You cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of demons; you cannot partake of the 
table of the Lord and the table of demons. (1 Cor 10:16—21) 


Paul interprets sacrifices to idols to be also sacrifices to demons, which necessarily 
entails “becoming a sharer in demons,” who indwell the idol. This is true not only of 
Gentile idolatry but also of Israel’s idolatry in the wilderness, since he had the latter in 
mind only a few verses earlier (1 Cor 10:5-11), which, in fact, serves as the part of the 
basis for making the deduction about not falling to the temptation to idolatry (note the 
“therefore” [hdste] in v. 12) and “fleeing from idolatry” (note the “therefore” [oun] in v. 
14). In fact, a quotation describing the golden calf worship from Exodus 32:7 in 1 
Corinthians 10:7 is the only explicit Old Testament quotation in 1 Corinthians 10:1—22 
and likely forms the core of Paul’s narrative about Israel’s idolatry in verses 5-11: “Do 
not be idolaters, as some of them were; as it is written, ‘THE PEOPLE SAT DOWN TO EAT AND 
DRINK, AND STOOD UP TO PLAY.’” This was a portrayal of the Israelites’ rebellious worship 
of the golden calf. (First Corinthians 10:7 is likely the core of the basis for the next sec- 
tion in vv. 12-14.) The connection between Gentile and Israelite idolatry in the wilder- 
ness is further confirmed from the phrase “the Gentiles ... sacrifice to demons, and not 
to God” in 1 Corinthians 10:20, which is an allusion to Deuteronomy 32:17: “they [Israel, 
including the first generation] sacrificed to demons who were not God.” Likewise, the 
same point is highlighted by 1 Corinthians 10:22 (“Or do we provoke the Lord to jeal- 
ousy?”), where Paul alludes to Deuteronomy 32:21: “They have made Me jealous with 


what is not God; they have provoked Me to anger with their idols.” Paul’s discussion 
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here is parallel with the targumic traditions that see the activity of Satan working 
through the golden calf idol to influence Israel to be spiritually identified with the 
idol.!'9! We will look at 1 Corinthians 10 in more depth later, but we have anticipated it 
at this point because ofits striking similarity to the present discussion. 

Similarly, another targumic tradition (Ongelos) expresses Israel’s identification with 
its idols, probably focusing on the first generation but also including subsequent genera- 


tions in its purview. In so doing, it almost completely interpretively rewrites Deuteron- 
omy 32:5: 
They have corrupted themselves, the children no longer belong to Him because they 


worshiped idols, a generation that changed its ways, and in turn were themselves 
transformed. 


Here the people are understood to have actually changed their own beings because 
they changed their ways. The targumic version continues to develop this thought in 


Deuteronomy 32:17-20, again interpreting almost all of the Hebrew text: 


17They sacrificed to demons for whom there is no need, to deities whom they never 
knew, new ones who were made only recently ... 


8The worship of the Mighty One who created you, you did forget; you have aban- 
doned the worship of the God who made you. 


Then it was revealed before the LORD and His anger was intensified, once His 
sons and daughters caused provocation before him. 


20So He said, “I will remove My Shekinah from them; it is revealed before Me 
what their end will be; for they are a changed generation, children who have no 
faith.” 


The question is to what were the idolatrous Israelites transformed to and changed? The 
rendering of Deuteronomy 32:5 appears to answer this question: since “the children no 
longer belong to him because they worshiped idols,” they had to belong to someone else, 
and that someone is not hard to find in the context. It is the idols to whom they had 
committed themselves (and ultimately to the demonic powers behind the idols). Psalm 


19 There will be more elaboration in chap. 8 on Paul’s use of these Old Testament references to the 


idolatry of the first wilderness generation of Israel. 
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106:20 appears to support this idea of identification with the idol in the golden calf 
worship, and other sectors of Judaism interpreted the psalm verse in this way. 
Accordingly, since the targumic text also says that God “will remove his Shekinah from 
them ... for they are a changed generation,” the inevitable conclusion from this is that they 
no longer are associated with (or in a position to reflect) the divine presence and atten- 
dant glory, but they are associated with (and reflect) another reality, a demonic idola- 
trous reality.!2°] There would also appear to be a link between Deuteronomy 32:17, “they 
sacrificed to demons” (both the Hebrew and Tg. Ong. and Tg. Neof.), 1] and Targum 
Ongelos Deuteronomy 32:24 (“they shall be afflicted by evil spirits”) and Targum Neofiti 
Deuteronomy 32:24 (“[they will be] possessed by evil spirits”). The link would appear to 
be that those who worshiped and committed themselves to demons would be possessed 
by those demonic spirits, and such demonic possession would change their very beings. 
Similarly, formerly God was Israel’s “father” and they “belonged to him” (Tg. Ong. Deut 
32:6-7) 22] as “sons and daughters” (Tg. Ong. Deut 32:19; cf. Deut 32:11-12). On the other 


20 Shekinah is an Aramaic word that is based on the word “to dwell” (Sakdn) and was typically used 
in the Aramaic translations of the Old Testament and in Judaism as a circumlocution for the 
Hebrew text’s reference to God, when he is portrayed doing things like a human. The word 
Shekinah or Glory of the Shekinah typically designated God’s presence somewhere (Martin 
McNamara, Targum and Testament [Shanon, Ireland: Irish University Press, 1972], pp. 98-101), 
though it may also include an attribute of his presence (Dictionary of Judaism in the Biblical Period, 
ed. J. Neusner and W. S. Green [Peabody, Mass.: Hendrikson, 2002], p. 577). For example, the 
Shekinah in the tabernacle or temple can refer to God’s presence there, as it expressed itself 
through a luminous aura that could be seen by the Israelites. The repeated and virtual synonym 
“the Glory of his Shekinah’” (e.g., see Tg. Ps.-J. Ex 32:5; 34:5, 22-23, 29) would seem to express this 
twofold notion even more. This twofold idea, which includes the radiance of divine glory that can 
be reflected by others, is evident from the repeated statements about Moses’ face: e.g., Tg. Ps.-J. 
Ex 34:29, “the splendor of the features of his face shone because of the splendor of the Glory of the 
Shekinah of the Lord” (so likewise Tg. Ps.-J. Ex 34:35 and Tg. Neof. 34:29, 35). Interestingly, Tg. 
Onq. of the same passage says “the glory of his faced increased” (Ex 34:29, 35), indicating perhaps 
that one could increasingly reflect God’s glory. In contrast, the rebellious Israelites were not 
reflecting that glory. 

21 Though Tg. Neof. paraphrases by “they sacrificed before the idols of the demons.” 
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hand, since they had become idolaters, they were “children who have no faith” (Deut 
32:20), and “the children no longer belong to Him” (Tg. Ong. Deut 32:5). Again, the 
inevitable conclusion appears to be that they have become children of their new deities. 
The notion discussed earlier in this study that children reflect their parents (e.g., God’s 
children should reflect him, since they are designed to be in his image), may also be an 
underlying current here, contributing to the idea that the Israelites had become trans- 
formed to their new corruptible and empty yet demonic parent idols. 

Later Jewish commentators (from the third century a.D. to fifth century and onward) 
also discuss the golden calf event. Midrash Exodus Rabbah 42.3 interprets Israel “corrupt- 
ing themselves” through idolatry at the golden calf incident (Ex 32:7) by explaining that 
“they have forsaken life and chosen death,” and then to support this Psalm 115:5 is strik- 
ingly cited: “Eyes have they, but they see not.” Even more explicitly with respect to 
Israel becoming like the calf idol, the same Midrash (Midr. Ex. Rab. 30.21) cites Psalm 
106:20 in reference to Israel’s golden calf sin, and then asks, “What benefit does Israel 
have from worshipping idols, that neither see, hear, nor speak, as it says, They that make 
them shall be like unto them(Ps 115:8)?” Another commentator narrates a discussion 
among some rabbis in which Psalm 106:20 is cited twice (“Thus they exchanged their 
glory for the likeness of an ox that eateth grass”), and then immediately the “magicians 
of Egypt performed their sorceries, and it [the golden calf] seemed to be dancing ... 
before them” (Midr. Song Rab. 1.9.3). Similar to the targums, this Jewish interpreter 
draws a close connection between Israel “exchanging their glory for the likeness of an 
ox” and the portrayal of someone dancing; whereas the targums had Satan and the 
Israelites dancing (the latter apparently in imitation of the former), the Midrash has 
only the calf itself dancing, which is in line with the targumic portrayal. The connection 
between the repeated citations of Psalm 106:20 and the dancing calf might suggest that 
this Jewish tradition understood that the Israelites danced in imitation not only of Satan 
but also the calfitself. 

In similar manner, the same Jewish commentator cites a rabbinic dialogue in which 


again a rabbi cites Psalm 106:20 as being spoken as a taunt by the nations, which is then 


22 Tg, Onq. dates to the third or fourth century A.D., though this Targum itself is likely based on an 
earlier targumic prototype that goes back perhaps to the first or second century A.D. (see Schiirer, 


History of the Jewish People, pp. 101-2). 
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responded to by Israel: 


If we who sinned only once are to be punished thus, how much more to you [the 
nations].... We will tell you what we resemble. We are like a king’s son who went out 
to the waste ground of the city and the sun beat down on his head so that his face 
became all swarthy. But when he went back to the town, with a little water and a lit- 
tle bathing his skin became white again and his former good appearance was 
restored. So with us, the sun of idolatry may have tanned us, but you are swarthy 
from your mother’s womb; for you served idols in your mother’s womb; for when a 
woman is pregnant she goes into her idolatrous temple and bows down to the idol 
along with her child [Midr. Song Rab. 1.6.3]. 


Again, there appears to be some relationship between the Psalm 106:20 reference and 
the parable, which is applied to Israel by saying that “the sun of idolatry ... tanned” 
them. Just as the rays of the sun change the tint of one’s skin, so the evil nature of the 
calf idol exerted its influence on the Israelite worshipers such that their character 
changed, apparently according to the nature of the idol. Similarly, the Targum Song of 
Songs 1:5 indicates that the idolaters reflected the darkening influence of their idol in 
contrast to reflecting God’s glory: “when the people of the House of Israel made the 
Calf, their faces became as dark as [those of] the sons of Cush ... but when they returned 
in repentance ... the radiance of the glory of their faces became as great as [that of] the 
angels, because ... the Shekhinah had taken up its abode among them.” Along the same 
lines, Midrash Songs Rabbah 1.5 §1 says, “I [Israel] was black at Horeb, as it says, They 
made a calf in Horeb (Ps 106:19)” (so almost identically, Midr. Ex. Rab. 42.2). 

There is also a definite link between those who trust God becoming like him and 
those who trust in idols becoming like the idols (Midr. Deut. Rab. 1.12): Rabbi Levi b. 
Hama said: 


If one worships idols he becomes like unto them, as it is said, They that make them 
shall be like unto them, etc. (Ps 115:8); should then not one who worships God all 
the more become like unto Him? And whence do we know that it is so? Because it is 
written, Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord whose trust the Lord is (Jer 17:7) 


[so virtually identical to Midr. Deut. Rab. 5.9]. 


This is significant, since it says that the converse of Psalm 115:8—the clearest expres- 
sion of idol worshipers resembling their idols—is to resemble the likeness of God. 
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The Targum of Jeremiah 2:5renders the Hebrew, they “walked after emptiness and 
became empty,” by “they went astray after the idols and became worthless,” and then 
renders the Hebrew of Jeremiah 2:7, you made “My inheritance an abomination,” by 
“you made my inheritance into the worship of idols.” These changes suggest that the 
targumic translator was trying to intensify the people’s association with the idols that 
they worship. Interestingly, the background of the golden calf episode is not far from 
sight, since it is partially alluded to in Jeremiah 2:5 and 2:11b (“My people have 
exchanged their glory for that which does not profit”). |3! 

It is understandable that later Judaism viewed the sin of the golden calf to be almost 


equivalent to the notion of Adam’s original sin: 


R. Oshaia said: Until Jeroboam, Israel imbibed [a sinful disposition] from one calf; 
but from him onwards, from two or three calves. 


R. Isaac said: No retribution whatsoever comes upon the world which does not con- 
tain a slight fraction of the first calf [i.e., the molten calf in the wilderness] ... (b. 
Sanhedrin 102a;!4] so likewise Midr. Rab. Exod. 43.2; Midr. Rab. Lam. 1.3,28). 


Similarly, a later midrashic text asserts more explicitly that 


had Israel waited for Moses and not perpetrated that act [worshiping the golden 
calf], there would have been no exile, neither would the Angel of Death have had any 
power over them.... If I gave but one commandment to Adam, that he might fulfil it, 
... how much more so should those [of Israel] who practise and fulfil all the six hun- 
dred and thirteen commandments.... As soon, however, as they said, “This is thy god, 
O Israel’ (EX. XXXII,4), death came upon them. God said: ‘You have followed the 
course of Adam ... you have followed the footsteps of Adam, Nevertheless ye shall 
die like men.’ What is the meaning of “And fall like one of the princes?” R. Judah 
said: Either as Adam or as Eve. (Midr. Rab. Exod. 32.1). 


It is probably for this reason that later Judaism concluded that “this sin [of the golden 


23 For Jer 2:5 aS an allusion to the golden calf worship introduced by Jeroboam in 2 Kings 11 and 2 
Kings 17, see chapter 3. On Jer 2:11 as an allusion to the golden calf worship described in Ps 
106:20, see chaps. 3 and 8, the latter of which is in the discussion of the psalm in Rom 1. 

74 In the next paragraph of b. San. 102a, Jeroboam is said to refuse to repent, which would have 


led to him returning to the Garden of Eden. 
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calf] is sufficient [in gravity] for Israel to suffer on its account from now until the resur- 
rection” (Minor Tractates to the Talmud Abot R. Nat. 30a). 

The comparison of the golden calf sin with that of Adam’s is interesting, since we 
have seen earlier that Adam’s sin also involved becoming like part of the creation, as was 
the view of the calf transgression by Judaism and indeed by the Old Testament itself. 
PslIs this merely a coincidental similarity? It is likely that the Jewish view is a develop- 
ment of the Old Testament perspective itself. Is this sin of the golden calf episode 
referred to in the New Testament, and if it is, in what way does the New Testament 
understand it? Does the New Testament refer to other Old Testament texts about idola- 
try that have played a central part in our study so far? The subsequent chapters will 
investigate the idea of idolatry in various New Testament books in order to see if the 
theme so far detected in the Old Testament and Judaism, of idolaters reflecting their 


idols, can also be found in them|2¢1 


25 | am grateful to Smolar and Aberbach, “Golden Calf,” pp. 106-7, for directing me to the refer- 
ences relating the golden calf sin to that of Adam’s. 
26 I have already commented briefly about how Paul develops the golden calf theme in 1 


Corinthians 10, but we must return again toit later and reflect further on it. 
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6 


Becoming Like What We Worship 


The Gospels 


In the case of Israel, what they revered they resembled, for their ruin. How does this 
conception of idol worship discovered so far in our study relate to the New Testament 
and the new covenant community based on it? On the one hand, actual idol worship 
continued on into the first century and early centuries of the church, and there is still 
traditionally conceived idol worship today, the most obvious examples being in some 
non-Western areas of the world. But even in Western parts of the world there are very 
comparable forms of idolatry to that of the Old Testament. For example, those who 
read and put trust and security in the horoscope sections of the daily newspapers are 
not really different from the ancient people, including sinful Israel, who also trusted in 
the heavenly light sources and worshiped them. Similarly, there is an increasing inter- 
est in modern versions of witchcraft, which involve overt idolatry. On the other hand, it 
is apparent that most modern people do not worship idols of metal or wood in the 
shape of humans or animals, or ancient trees within which gods were thought to dwell. 
Likewise, there were forms of idolatry in the first century that did not involve bowing 
down to literal images. 

So the question arises, How can the gap be bridged between Old and New Testament 
conceptions of idol worship? Since most people do not fall down and worship idols 
today, how can the Old Testament idea of idol worship be legitimately applied to our 
own contemporary culture? We will let the New Testament’s conception of idol worship 
answer this question. But when we read the Gospels, it is striking to find that Israel did 
not involve itself in idolatry like its ancestors did in the Old Testament. The Jewish 
nation took pride in the fact that they were not like the nations who bowed down to 
stone and wooden images. Yet what is also clear is that the majority of the Israelite 
nation was at least as sinful as their forbearers, especially because they crucified the Son 
of God (Mt 23:29-38). If the Jews of Jesus’ day were just as sinful as their ancestors, why 
are there no explicit references to their idol worship, as there were in the Old Testa- 
ment? Many would see little reference to idol worship in the Gospels, while others 
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would acknowledge that there are definite hints about idolatry, especially through quo- 
tation of and allusion to Old Testament passages that deal directly with idolatry in their 
contexts.l1! 

Is it possible that the problem of idolatry ceased to exist toward the end of Israel’s 
history in the Promised Land, so that the nation’s rejection of Jesus was a heinous sin 
but not one involving idolatry? This is unlikely, especially in light of the presupposition 
that all humans are imaging beings and are made to be committed to God and to reflect 
him, and if they don’t, they will be committed to some part of the creation and reflect it. 
The fact that the Jewish generation that rejected Jesus is viewed as just as sinful as prior 
generations of disobedient Israel throughout the Old Testament epoch (Mt 23:29-37) 
also strongly suggests that the idolatry of the previous generations carried over in some 
way to the first-century generation. On both a theological and biblical-theological level, 
it appears improbable that the concept of idolatry does not carry over to the generation 
of Israel living in Jesus’ day. Though words for idol or false god hardly appear in the 
Gospels, this does not mean that there is no concept of idolatry there. Rather, though 
Israel’s reliance on idols in Jesus’ day did not take the form of bowing down to images, 
nevertheless, they did put their trust in something else besides God, bringing judg- 
ment on themselves, as it had come on earlier generations of Israel. Consequently, they 
were still idol worshipers in essence, though the outward form of it was expressed dif- 
ferently. Paul himself affirms later that idolatry may take such forms as trusting in 


money: “Immorality, uncleanness, passion, evil desire and greed ... is idolatry (Col 3:5) 


. But Paul’s development has already been conceptually anticipated by Jesus: “No one 
can serve two masters; for either he will hate the one and love the other, or he will be 
devoted to one and despise the other. We cannot serve God and wealth” (Mt 6:24; see 
also Lk 16:13). We saw that the early Jewish commentator Philo had the same view, a 
perspective already anticipated in the Old Testament itself (see Job 31:24—28). 

The focus of the study in the Gospels will be on how Jesus understands idolatry pas- 


sages from Isaiah, many of which we have discussed in the previous chapters. Can the 


1 So, e.g., Karl-Gustav Sandelin, “The Jesus-Tradition and Idolatry,” NTS 42 (1996): 412-20. For 
example, there can be little doubt that idolatry is in mind when the devil asks Jesus to “fall down 
and worship me” (Mt 4:9; likewise Lk 4:7). The response from Jesus, the quotation of Deut 6:13, is 


from a clear passage warning against idolatry (Deut 6:14); see also Mt 6:24. 
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concept of revering idols and resembling them be found in the Gospels? The following 
study will focus mainly on Matthew, Mark and John. I will contend that the concept of 
idolatry is expressed through the appeal to Old Testament passages, which in their orig- 
inal contexts have idolatry as the main theme. 

A response to my approach is that we should not read in too much from such Old 
Testament contexts, especially without clear warrant from the immediate New Testa- 
ment context. Just because an Old Testament passage might have had idolatry as the 
target does not mean that the New Testament author was consciously importing all of 
that into his message. Accordingly, since these Gospel contexts do not explicitly use the 
vocabulary of idols, they are probably not developing such a notion from these Old Tes- 
tament passages. This is a viable response. In the introduction, however, I appealed to 
the notion that later Scripture unpacks earlier Scripture, and that the Old Testament 
sheds light on the New Testament and vice versa. In the present case, I will attempt to 
set forth a case that there are sufficient hints in the Gospel contexts to perceive that the 
idolatry concepts from the quoted Old Testament passages illuminate the New Testa- 
ment uses. Readers will, of course, have to determine whether or not I have succeeded. 
Furthermore, if these uses of the Old Testament do not connote idolatry in the Gospels, 
then there is little exegetical or biblical-theological possibility elsewhere in the Gospels 


to find such a concept. 


THE USE OF ISAIAH IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


Isaiah 6. Jesus pronounces a spiritual judgment on Israel by quoting Isaiah 6:9-10 in all 
four Gospels (Mt 13:13-15; Mk 4:12; Lk 8:10; Jn 12:39-40). Matthew 13:10-15 is a good 


illustration of Jesus’ use of Isaiah 6: 


10And the disciples came and said to Him, “Why do You speak to them in parables?” 

“Jesus answered them, “To you it has been granted to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven, but to them it has not been granted. 

"For whoever has, to him more shall be given, and he will have an abundance; but 
whoever does not have, even what he has shall be taken away from him. 

3Therefore I speak to them in parables; because while seeing they do not see, and while 
hearing they do not hear, nor do they understand. 

14In their case the prophecy of Isaiah is being fulfilled, which says, 
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‘YOU WILL KEEP ON HEARING, BUT WILL NOT UNDERSTAND; 

YOU WILL KEEP ON SEEING, BUT WILL NOT PERCEIVE; 
For the heart of this people has become dull, 

With their ears they scarcely hear, 

And they have closed their eyes, 

Otherwise they would see with their eyes, 

Hear with their ears, 

And understand with their heart and return, 

AND I WOULD HEAL THEM.’ ” (Mt 13:10-15) 2! 


What was a prophetic commission in Isaiah 6 now is called a prophecy by Jesus. Isa- 
iah’s prophetic commission was carried out in his ministry, as Isaiah 29:9—14 and Isaiah 
63:17 reveal. So, how can Jesus call this a prophecy, when in the book of Isaiah it is an 
anticipation of what was going to transpire in Isaiah’s ministry? Was Jesus wrong? No. 
But how could he call Isaiah 6 a prophecy for his time when it did not appear to be? 

There are two possible answers to this question. First, Isaiah 6 is what may well bea 
“typological prophecy” or an “event prophecy.” That is, sometimes Old Testament 
prophets directly prophesied about things to come in the New Testament, but other 
times mere historical events foreshadowed similar events to come in the New Testa- 
ment. Remember in John 19:36 that when Jesus died on the cross, it says that, “These 
things came to pass, that the Scripture might be fulfilled, ‘not a bone of him shall be 


>”) 


broken.’” This is a quotation from Exodus 12:46 (and Num 9:12), which merely 
describes that during the Passover feast, immediately before Israel was delivered 
through the exodus at the Red Sea, Israel was not to break the bones of the Passover 
lambs that they ate. John applies this historical description to Jesus because he sees it as 
an event that foreshadows what was to happen again in Jesus’ time: just as the Passover 
lamb was part of the way that God delivered Israel from death and eventually led to 
their exodus at the sea, so Jesus was the grand Passover Lamb who would be sacrificed 
at the greater exodus, which would occur through his death and resurrection, when his 


followers would be delivered from sin’s captivity.3] Likewise, the unbelief and judgment 


? Large caps in New Testament references indicate Old Testament quotation. 
3 For an elaboration of this conception of typology, see G. K. Beale, “Did Jesus and His Followers 


Preach the Right Doctrine from the Wrong Texts? An Examination of the Presuppositions of the 
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of Israel in Isaiah’s day was a foreshadowing of a pattern that anticipated a greater unbe- 
lief and judgment in Jesus’ day. 

On the other hand, there may be a more straightforward and easier way to under- 
stand how Jesus is viewing Isaiah 6 rather than in terms of typology. Recall that in Isa- 
iah 6:11 the prophet asks “how long” the spiritually blinding and deafening judgment 
would last, and the answer was that it would continue even with the remnant who sur- 
vived the Babylonian captivity and who would be in the land of promise after that cap- 
tivity. It is understandable that Jesus saw the majority of unbelieving Israel in his own 
day as the continuation of that unbelieving and blinded remnant. In this respect, it is 
also understandable why Jesus saw that Isaiah 6:9-10 was a prophecy of the spiritual 
condition of Jews in Isaiah’s day and also of his own day. 

But Isaiah 6:9—10 is saying that the precise reason Israel was being judged in Isaiah’s 
day and would be judged after their return from exile was because of worshiping idols. 
How does Israel’s sin of idol worship in Isaiah 6 relate to Israel’s sin in Jesus’ day? This 
relates to the quotation of the same Isaiah passage in Matthew 13 as well as in all the rest 
of the Gospels (Mk 4:12; Lk 8:10; Jn 12:39—40) and Acts 28:25-27, where it is also quoted. 
This is a problem because there is no explicit reference at all in the Gospels to Israel 
having a problem with the sin of idol worship! Perhaps the solution to the problem is to 
see that Jesus is carrying over only the general idea from Isaiah 6 that Israel is spiritu- 
ally blind and judged for it. Thus it is the same with the present generation of Israel, 
who are continuing to fulfill the Isaiah 6:11-13 prophecy that even postexilic Israel 
would be likewise spiritually punished. Perhaps, the more specific idea of idolatry is not 
carried over. 

Israel’s main sin throughout its history in the Old Testament was idol worship. Why 
is Israel of Jesus’ day not chastised for idol worship, since Jesus says the gravity of their 
sin was as severe as former generations of Israel (Mt 23:29—38)? In fact, the Israelites 
were even worse than former generations, since they rejected God who had come to 
earth in human form and was delivered over to death through Roman hands. Israel of 
Jesus’ day was as spiritually dead as in Isaiah’s day. How is it conceivable that they were 


not as guilty of idol worship as other generations? 


Apostles’ Exegetical Method,” in Right Doctrine From Wrong Texts? Essays on the Use of the Old 
Testament in the New Testament, ed. G. K. Beale (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1994), pp. 217-47. 
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There is reason to believe that Israel in Jesus’ time was __, indeed, guilty of idol wor- 


ship—a different form of idol worship than in preceding generations. Israel of Jesus’ da 


was idolatrous because it had worshiped tradition in place of God and his living Word, 
and this is why Jesus applies the idol text of Isaiah 6:9—10 in Matthew 13 to the Jews of 
his generation./4] New forms of idolatry were developing in Jesus’ time. Though Israel 
said, “We will never commit idolatry like our forefathers or like the nations,” they 
committed a different and perhaps new form of idol worship. An idol, in essence, is 
anything worshiped in place of the true God; as I defined idolatry in chapter one, it is 
whatever the heart clings to for ultimate security. Ezekiel’s notion of idol worship per- 
haps partly paved the way for this understanding. Ezekiel 14:4, 7, speaks of an Israelite 
idol worshiper as one who “sets up his idols in his heart.” Though this refers exter- 
nally also to the literal worship of idols there, it leaves open the possibility that other 
things than God can be the object of desire in one’s own heart by which security is 
sought. Whatever is substituted for God as the object of desire is an idol, whether it be a 
stone image, money or anything else 

Though we have seen that other idols, such as mammon (money) and Satan himself, 
were potential idols, Israel’s predominant problem was replacing trust in Jesus with 
worship of human-made tradition . But there must be more explanation about why I 
am identifying Israel’s “tradition” with idolatry. 

Isaiah 29. That Israel had substituted reverence for human tradition in the place of 
love for God is also apparent from Mark 7:6—13 (for the parallel, see Mt 15:7—9). In 
response to the Pharisees’ and scribes’ question about why Jesus’ disciples do not keep 


the Jewish tradition of eating with cleansed hands, Jesus says: 


And He said to them, “Rightly did Isaiah prophesy of you hypocrites, as it is written: 
‘THIS PEOPLE HONORS ME WITH THEIR LIPS, 
BUT THEIR HEART IS FAR AWAY FROM ME. 


4 See Edward P. Meadors, Idolatry and the Hardening of the Heart (New York: T & T Clark, 2006), 
pp. 84-85, who also discusses Is 6:9—10 in relation to idolatry as a background to understand Mt 
13:10-15 and its context. I had already come close to doing this in my earlier article “The Hearing 
Formula and the Visions of John in Revelation,” in A Vision for the Church, ed. Markus Bockmuehl 


and Michael B. Thompson (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1997), cf. p. 174 with p. 178. 
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7 ‘BUT IN VAIN DO THEY WORSHIP ME, 
TEACHING AS DOCTRINES THE PRECEPTS OF MEN.’ 

“Neglecting the commandment of God, you hold to the tradition of men.” 

9He was also saying to them, “You are experts at setting aside the commandment of God 
in order to keep your tradition. 

10“For Moses said, ‘HONOR YOUR FATHER AND YOUR MOTHER ’; and, ‘HE WHO SPEAKS EVIL 

OF FATHER OR MOTHER, IS TO BE PUT TO DEATH ; 

“but you say, ‘If a man says to his father or his mother, whatever I have that would help 
you is Corban (that is to say, given to God),’ 

"you no longer permit him to do anything for his father or his mother; 

3thus invalidating the word of God by your tradition which you have handed down; and 
you do many things such as that.” (Mk 7:6—13) 


The words Jesus speaks in verses 6—7 are a quotation from Isaiah 29:13, where God 
accuses Israel of trusting in human-made tradition and not God. Strikingly, Isaiah 29:13 
records the beginning fulfillment of the Isaiah 6 idolatry pronouncement among Israel 
of Isaiah’s day in continuation of the clear allusions to Isaiah 6:9-10 in Isaiah 29:9—10: 
“blind yourselves and be blind.... He has shut your eyes,” so that “removing their 
hearts” from God and “revering the commandments of men” likely includes idol wor- 
ship. Sometimes when Israel is described as “far” from God elsewhere in the Old Testa- 
ment, they are far in the sense that they are worshiping idols and not God (Jer 2:5; Ezek 
44:10); when they are said to worship in “vain,” sometimes it is when they are worship- 
ing idols (Is 41:29). Isaiah 30:1—5 explains that part of Israel’s sin in Isaiah 29 was to trust 
in Egypt’s help against another nation who was about to invade Israel. In particular, 
Isaiah 30:1 refers to Israel “pouring out a drink offering”! but not to God (but, implic- 
itly, to an idol to seal a political pact with Egypt). Isaiah 30:3 also says that Israel sought 
“refuge in the safety of Pharaoh.” This involved some degree of compromise with idol 
worship, since Pharaoh claimed to be Re, the incarnation of the sun god; the divine 
kingship of Pharaoh was a cornerstone of Egyptian religious beliefs. Isaiah 30:22 also 
explicitly refers to Israel’s idol worship during this period (“you will defile your graven 


images ... and your molten images”; likewise Ezekiel 16:26: “You also played the harlot 


5 The NASB paraphrases this as “make an alliance,” but the literal rendering of the Hebrew is 


“pouring out a drink offering,” cited in the margin of the NAsB. 
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with the Egyptians, your lustful neighbors, and multiplied your harlotry [= idolatry] to 
make Me angry”). 

Therefore, the words which Jesus is quoting from Isaiah 29concern the sin of idol 
worship in their original Isaianic context. Mark 7:8 affirms that to neglect “the com- 
mandment of God” and “hold to the tradition of men” is to revere tradition over God’s 
word and thus to commit idolatry. This idolatry is pointed to further in Mark 7:9 by the 
paraphrase of verse 8: “you are experts at setting aside the commandment of God in 
order to keep your tradition,” and again in verse 13: “nullifying the word of God by your 
tradition which you have handed over.”!6! 

Though not alluded to in Mark 7; 1 Samuel 15 is a conceptual parallel, which suggests 
further that revering tradition in place of God’s Word is idol worship. There Saul is 
commanded by God to destroy all the Amalekites (1 Sam 15:3, 18), but, in disobedience, 
he spares their king and “all that was good” of the spoil (1 Sam 15:9) in order to “sacrifice 
to the Lorp” (1 Sam 15:15). In response, God said, Saul “has not carried out My com- 
mands” (1 Sam 15:11), which is equated with “not obey|ing] the voice of the Lorp” (1 Sam 
15:19) and “reject[ing] the word of the Lorb” (1 Sam 15:23). This is parallel to Mark’s “set- 
ting aside the commandment of God” and “nullifying the word of God” (Mk 7:8-9). 
What is quite interesting about the 1 Samuel passage is that it equates not carrying out 
the commands and rejecting the word of the Lord with idolatry: “for rebellion is as 
the sin of divination [which was inextricably linked to idolatry], and insubordination is 
as iniquity and idolatry. Because you have rejected the word of the LorD, He has also 
rejected you from being king” (1 Sam 15:23). Saul is told that “burnt offerings and sacri- 
fices” do not give God delight when they are done in the midst of disobeying God’s word 
(1 Sam 15:22). Saul established his own rule of worship and tradition of sacrifice con- 
trary to the way God prescribed, and this was idolatry _ .!7] The Jews of Jesus’ day had 


© See Meadors, Idolatry and Hardening of the Heart, p. 88, who likewise discusses this Is 29 refer- 
ence in Mk 7 in relation to idol worship. 

7 Similar to 1 Sam 15; Ezek 20:16 characterizes the first generation in the wilderness as “reject[ing] 
My ordinances, and as for My statutes, they did not walk in them; they even profaned My sab- 
baths”; the last clause of the verse gives the ultimate reason for Israel’s disobedience: “because 
their heart continually went after idols.” The statement of Ezek 20:16 is paraphrased in v. 24 and 


applied not only to the first generation but to the future generation that would go into exile (v. 
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done the same kind of thing. Thus, while Mark does not have the 1 Samuel passage in 
mind, this Old Testament text shows that even in the Old Testament epoch idolatry was 
associated with rejecting and not carrying out God’s word andcommands by people 
who think they are still worshiping God. The identical notion appears here in Mark. 

In Jesus’ time this idolatrous “tradition of men” manifested itself not by worshiping 
stone or wooden idols but human-made tradition. Matthew 23:16—28 elaborates on 
some of these human Jewish traditions (e.g., tithing “mint and dill and cumin,” while 
neglecting the “weightier provisions of the law”). The problem with these traditions was 
not that they were necessarily unbiblical or bad in and of themselves, but Israel’s atti- 
tude to the traditions. Israel trusted in these traditions instead of in God and in his word. 


One of the traditions mentioned in Matthew 15:2 and Mark 7:2-—5 is about the various 
cleansing rituals associated with the eating of meals. None of these were commanded 
by the Old Testament, and there wasn’t anything wrong with them in and of them- 
selves, but Jesus says in Matthew 15:3, 6, and Mark 7:7-9 that they trusted in these 
more than God and his word, and by so doing “invalidated the word of God.” 

In Matthew 15:14, Jesus asserts the following about the Pharisees: “let them alone; 
they are blind guides of the blind. And if a blind man guides a blind man, both will fall 
into a pit.” This passage is a continuation of the parallel to Mark 7, since Isaiah 29:13 is 
quoted in the same context (Mt 15:8—9) about tradition. (The full parallel pericope is Mt 
15:1-20 = Mk 7:1-23, though there are some significant variations.) The blindness of 
the Pharisees is most likely also a continuation of Jesus’ application of the Isaiah 29:13 
prophecy to them, since the prophecy repeats that people will be blinded: “blind your- 
selves and be blind” (Is 29:9); “He has shut your eyes” (Is 29:10).!8] Likewise the exhorta- 


23). In both cases idolatry is closely associated with general rejection of God’s law or word. Simi- 
larly, the second generation in the wilderness was exhorted not to “walk in the statutes of your 
fathers, or keep their ordinances, or defile yourselves with their idols” (v. 18). Again, ungodly 
“statutes” and “ordinances” are very closely identified with idolatry. This sounds quite conceptu- 
ally close to Mk 7:7, “doctrines” and “precepts of men,” and to Is 29:13, “the commandment of 
rulers” (MT) or “commandments and teachings of men” (LXx). 

8 T am grateful to Mike Daling for this insight (see his “Understanding Righteousness: Hearing and 


Seeing Loss and Restoration in the Gospel of Matthew” [Ph.D. diss., Wheaton College Graduate 
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tion to “hear and understand” in Matthew 15:10 would also appear to reflect Isaiah 
6:9-10, though turned in a positive direction: “surely hear but do not understand ... 
with their ears they heard with difficulty ... lest ... they should understand.”!9! So also 
Jesus’ question in Matthew 15:16, “are you still without understanding?” echoes “you do 
not understand” of Isaiah 6:9. With such a saturation of Isaiah 6 and Isaiah 29 refer- 
ences, one might expect that the contextual idea of idolatry would also be carried over. 

My conclusion that idolatry is expressed through Israel’s commitment to its tradition 
would appear to be further pointed to from Matthew 23, where again the Pharisees are 
twice called “blind guides” (Mt 23:16, 24) and three times referred to as “blind,” thus 
continuing the idea of Matthew 15:14. In each case their blindness is again, as in 
Matthew 15, related to their wholehearted commitment to tradition, which again sug- 
gests that tradition is the object of their idolatrous trust. Their tradition consisting of 
meticulous rules was not necessarily sinful in itself (as long as it was not imposed on 
others, which often it was) as long as they did “not neglect the things that really 
matter,”!*°! which were “justice and mercy and faithfulness” in God and his word (Mt 
29°33), 

That Israel’s problem was idolizing their traditions is also apparent from Paul’s view 
of the Jews of Jesus’ day. Instead of discussing this in chapter eight on Paul, it will be 
addressed here because of its relevance to the Gospels. For example, in Colossians 


2:18—22 Paul says, 


18Let no one keep defrauding you of your prize by delighting in self-abasement and the 
worship of the angels, taking his stand on visions he has seen, inflated without cause 
by his fleshly mind, 

2and not holding fast to the head, from whom the entire body, being supplied and held 


School, forthcoming]). 

9 Other passages where akoud and syniémi also occur in direct connection are1 Kings 3:9; Neh 8:2; 
Wis 6:1; cf. also Is 52:15d. Wisdom 6:1 is particularly relevant (“therefore, hear kings and under- 
stand”), since it is a positive command and Is 6:9 is a negative command. Possibly, the echo in 
Matthew is merely of scriptural language found in all of these texts. Nevertheless, since Is 29 has 
been quoted in Mt 15:8—9 and again alluded to in v. 14; Is 6:9-10 would have been nearer in 
purview than the other parallel texts, since Is 29:9—13 is itself a beginning fulfillment of Is 6. 


10R. T. France, Matthew, TNTC (Downers Grove, IIl.: InterVarsity Press, 1985), p. 328. 
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together by the joints and ligaments, grows with a growth which is from God. 
20Tf you have died with Christ to the elementary principles of the world, why, as if you 
were living in the world, do you submit yourself to decrees, such as, 
21Do not handle, do not taste, do not touch!” 
22(which all refer to things destined to perish with use)—in accordance with the 
commandments and teachings of men? 


“The commandments and teachings of men” in verse 22 is an allusion to the end of 
Isaiah 29:13 (“teaching the commandments and teachings of men”), part of the same 
Isaiah text quoted in Mark 7 and Matthew 15. Again the subject is that of Jewish dietary 
traditions (v. 21). Verse 18 refers to those who desire and trust in “the worship of angels” 
instead of “holding fast to the head [Christ]” (v. 19). The Old Testament dietary laws, 
Paul says, were “things which are a shadow of what is to come, but the substance 
belongs to Christ” (v. 17). To trust in such laws now becomes an idolatrous tradition, 
since they have found their goal and end in Christ. Paul is saying in Colossians 2:22 that 
to trust in the shadowy and now obsolete dietary laws of the Old Testament more than 
in Christ (or on the same level as Christ) is to worship an idol. Colossians 2:18—19 also 
supports an idolatry notion, since it says that trusting in the old shadows also involves 
substituting “the worship of the angels” for worship of Christ, which is “not holding fast 
to the head” (v. 19). Paul alludes to Isaiah 29:13 probably under the influence of Jesus’ 
sayings recorded later in Mark 7:7 and Matthew 15:9.!1l It should not be surprising that 
Paul very closely links the Isaiah 29:13 reference to the explicit idea of idolatry, since 
that is its contextual meaning in Isaiah 29 and Jesus’ use of the same text appears to be 
done with the same idea in mind.l2! The reference to Isaiah 29:13 in Titus 1:14 is used 
similarly, since “commandments of men” is parallel to “Jewish myths,” both of which 
result in “turn[ing] away from the truth.” 


™ So likewise the margin of the Nestle- Aland 27th ed. of the Novum Testamentum Graece. 

” For further succinct argument that, indeed, the genitival phrase “worship of the angels” refers 
not to “worshiping with the angels” but to “worshiping angels” and refers to angelic idolatry, see 
David M. Hay, Colossians, Abingdon New Testament Commentaries (Nashville: Abingdon, 2000), 
pp. 105-9. For more elaboration of the Colossians passage in its context, see G. K. Beale, “Use of 
the Old Testament in Colossians,” in Commentary on the New Testament Use of the Old Testament, 


ed. G. K. Beale and D. A. Carson (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2007), in loc. 
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Paul likewise testifies to such idolatrous dietary traditions in Philippians 3: “Beware 
of the dogs, beware of the evil workers, beware of the false circumcision” (v. 2) and then 
he calls them “enemies of the cross of Christ, whose end is destruction, whose god is 
their belly and whose glory is in their shame, who set their minds on earthly things” (vv. 
18-19). Paul’s statement that the unbelieving Jews had their belly as their god is most 
probably a reference to their preoccupation with human-made traditions concerning 
all kinds of cleansings associated with eating. Commitment to such traditions instead of 
trust in Christ was idolatry!!3] Romans 2:22 (“You who abhor idols, do you rob tem- 
ples?”) also testifies to Paul’s view that unbelieving Jews were idol worshipers, but not 
like the Gentiles. Their idolatry of tradition was subtler but just as sinful. Paul says their 
idol worship is so intense that it is as if they had actually gone to pagan temples and 
stolen their idols and worshiped them. One of the idolatrous traditions that Paul appar- 
ently has in mind is that trust in outward circumcision could still qualify one to be a Jew 
pleasing to God while transgressing the law (Rom 2:25—28). The same kind of tradition 
is likely in mind in 1 Timothy 4:3 (“abstaining from foods which God has created to be 
gratefully shared in by those who believe and know the truth”). 

The intense activity of demons in the Gospels also hints at Israel’s commitment to 
tradition as an idolatrous activity, since (1) demons were understood to be “behind the 
idols,”4] (2) and the devil himself is sometimes called Beelzebul (7x), which is likely 
linked in some way to Baal, the idolatrous Canaanite fertility god, referred to so often in 
the Old Testament (1 Kings 18:16—40).!15| And as we saw in chapter 5, Paul also thought 
the same thing about the demonic reality behind idols in 1 Corinthians 10:19—21: 


9What do I mean then? That a thing sacrificed to idols is anything, or that an idol is 
anything? 
?°No, but I say that the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons and 


3 For the fuller argument with respect to Phil 3:18—19, see chap. 11. 

14 See, e.g., Lev 17:7; Deut 32:17; Ps 96:5 [95:5]; 106:37; variants in the Lxx of Is 65:11; Jub 1:11; 
11:4-6; T. Jud. 23:1; T. Naph. 3:3; 1 Enoch 19:1; 99:7; Tg. Ps.-J. Ex 32:19, 24; 1 Cor 10:20; Bar 4:7; Sib. 
Or. 8:477—98; cf. T. Sol. 5:5; Pirge. R. El. 45. 

15 See Theodore J. Lewis, “Beelzebul,” in The Anchor Bible Dictionary, ed. D. N. Freedman (New 
York: Doubleday, 1992), 1:638—40, who surveys the various proposed backgrounds, most of which 


see a Baal background to the New Testament use. 
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not to God; and I do not want you to become sharers in demons. 
21You cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of demons; you cannot partake of the 
table of the Lord and the table of demons. 


Similarly, a number of passages in John’s Revelation directly link idolatry with demons 
(see Rev 2:20, 24 9:20; 16:13—14; 18:2—3). [4] 

But what does this preceding evidence about the inextricable link between demons 
and idols have to do with Israel’s commitment to their tradition as an idol? The upshot 
of this evidence and the presence of the devil and his demons in the Gospels shows that 
they were active in Jesus’ day as in Isaiah’s, though the idols that they were influencing 
Israel to worship this time were not molten statues but dead tradition. The presence of 
these demons even in the synagogues shows that they were active in the religious estab- 
lishment of the day and in influencing the religious leaders to focus on dead tradition 


and not on God and his word (cf. Mk 1:23-27). 


THE USE OF OTHER OLD TESTAMENT IDOLATRY PASSAGES 


Matthew 12 is another text where Jesus makes use of Old Testament verses concerning 
idolatry without explicitly mentioning the word idolatry or idol but plausibly still retain- 
ing the idea. The religious leaders ask Jesus to perform a “sign” (Mt 12:38). Jesus 
responds by saying that “an evil and adulterous [ponéra kai moichalis] generation craves 
for a sign” (Mt 12:39). This is a clear allusion to Hosea 3:1: 


And the Lord said to me, “Go yet, and love a woman that loves evil, and an adulteress 
[ponéra kai moichalin], even as the Lord loves the children of Israel, though they give 
[heartfelt] attention to foreign gods.” (Greek Old Testament) 


Hosea’s wife is a parable for Israel in that the nation is spiritually adulterous—wor- 
shiping idols instead of being loyal to their God. Again, as in the previous quotations 
and allusions to idolatry texts in Isaiah, the actual word for idol or idol worship is not 
carried over by Jesus, but the concept would seem to apply.7] After applying Hosea’s 


16 See Beale, Revelation, in loc., for explanation of all of these texts. 
17 See Sandelin, “Jesus-Tradition and Idolatry,” p. 419, who has observed this allusion (noting that 
in all of the Greek Old Testament, only in Hos 3:1 does the combination of these two words occur) 


and its connotation of idolatry in Mt 12:39, though in Hosea the word moichalis functions as a 
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idolatrous description to the scribes and Pharisees, Jesus says that he will give them 
“the sign of Jonah” (Mt 12:39—-40), which is his resurrection. They will be judged for 
rejecting this sign (Mt 12:41-42). Then, immediately, Jesus speaks of demon possession 


and applies it to the generation represented by the religious leaders (Mt 12:43—45): 


43Now when the unclean spirit goes out of a man, it passes through waterless places 
seeking rest, and does not find it. 

44Then it says, “I will return to my house from which I came”; and when it comes, it finds 
it unoccupied, swept, and put in order. 

45Then it goes and takes along with it seven other spirits more wicked than itself, and they 
goin and live there; and the last state of that man becomes worse than the first. That 
is the way it will also be with this evil generation. 


Verse 45, “this evil generation,” directly connects Hosea’s description of idolatrous 
Israel (“evil and adulterous generation”), which verse 39 has applied to first-century 
Israel. This is significant since this time an Old-Testament-idolatry idea is directly 
related to the presence of demons in Israel instead of to Israel’s trust in tradition. This 
links up well with the discussion in the preceding section that the Old Testament, 
Judaism and various New Testament texts held that demons were the spiritual reality 
behind idols, which caused the idols to have such a spiritual hold on their worshipers. 
Jesus appears to be connecting demonic activity in Israel with idolatry. If I am correct in 
identifying their idol as “tradition,” then the demonic realm has influenced them to 
commit such false worship. In fact, it is likely that “this evil generation” (i.e., contempo- 
rary Israel) in Verse 45 is called “evil” (ponéros) since the spirits are referred to as 
“evil” (literally “more evil” [ponérotera]). This is a subtle example of people becoming 
identified with the evil demonic forces behind the tradition that was worshiped. They 
had become as evil as the evil demons that energized the idol of tradition. The evil “state 
of the man” is determined by the indwelling evil spirits. Though there is no explicit 
mention of Israel’s tradition in Matthew 12:38—45, such references abound in both the 
preceding and following contexts, 8] so it is likely that the Jews’ traditions are not far 


noun and in Matthew as an adjective. 
18 Note the following references to distorted traditions: the repeated phrases “you have heard it 
said” (Mt 5:21—43), almsgiving (Mt 6:2—4), praying (Mt 6:5-6), fasting (Mt 6:16-18), sabbath laws 


(Mt12:1-14), dietary laws (Mt 15:1-20), the various traditions condemned in Mt 23. 
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out of mind, especially since the religious leaders’ distorted sabbath traditions have 
preceded earlier in chapter twelve. 

Part of the point of verses 43—45is that there is no possibility of neutrality toward 
Jesus: we are either for him or against him: “he who is not with Me is against Me” (Mt 


12:30; Lk 11:23). Those who had witnessed Jesus’ power of casting out demons (Mt 
12:22—29) still were apparently neutral toward him in demanding a “sign” to prove who 
he was. In reality, however, if they did not show allegiance to him in their heart, they 
would become more evil than they had been in not initially responding positively to his 
signs. 9] 

But this is not all. In the quotation of Matthew 12:43—45, there is an echo of Isaiah 
34:14-15, the first verse of which is about demons: 


14The desert creatures will meet with the wolves, 
The hairy goat also will cry to its kind; 
Yes, the night monster will settle there 
And will find herself a resting place. 
15 The tree snake will make its nest and lay eggs there, 
And it will hatch and gather its brood under its protection. 


The “hairy goat” refers probably to demons,!2°l as does the “night monster” (literally 
“Lilith,” also a demonic creature). 21] Isaiah 34:11, 14, says that in desolate and empty 
areas (v. 11) “demons will meet with satyrs ... there satyrs shall rest [anapausontai], hav- 
ing found [heuron] for themselves rest [anapausin]” (v. 14). Note the closely parallel word- 
ing in Matthew 12:43—45: “the unclean spirit ... seeking rest [zétoun anapausin].... It 
finds [heuriskei] [the house] unoccupied.” These evil specters of darkness in Isaiah find 
their resting place in desolate empty wastelands, which is what the hearts of the 
Israelites of Jesus’ day had become and what their very land would resemble when the 


19 Following broadly here D. A. Carson, Matthew, EBC (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1995), pp. 
298-99. 

20 The Greek Old Testament translates the Hebrew “desert dwellers [creatures]” (siyyim) by 
“demons” (daimonia). 

21 See E. J. Young, The Book of Isaiah (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1969), 2:440—41, for the identifi- 
cation of “shaggy goats” and “Lilith” as demonic realities, who also observes a similarity of 


thought to that expressed in Mt 12:43. 
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Romans would destroy Jerusalem and its temple. Could it be even that Jesus’ reference 
to the religious leaders as a “brood of vipers” and “evil” only a few verses earlier (Mt 
12:34) is an echo of Isaiah 34:15’s “snake” that “gathers” its brood of newborn? The Isaiah 


34 echo enhances the identification of the Israelites with demonic forces. 
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CONCLUSION ON THE USE OF ISAIAH’S IDOLATRY TEXTS IN THE 
GOSPELS 


There is at least one more feature that suggests Jesus is conducting a polemic against 
idolatry. Isaiah 40-66 prophesied that in Israel’s future exodus out of captivity, God 
would defeat and judge the idols and their spiritually dead worshipers. Accordingly, 
Rikk Watts has argued persuasively that the Gospels portray Jesus as beginning to fulfill 
Isaiah’s second-exodus prophecies (e.g., he is the Suffering Servant of Isaiah 53) by 
inaugurating the deliverance of sinners out from under the captivity to sin, demons and 
Satan,?2hwho ultimately are behind the idol of tradition. The charge of idolatry could 
even be leveled against any first-century Jew who “turned away [from God]” and com- 
mitted himself to “the idols of his heart,” (10S 2:11b—12).23} 

Therefore, Matthew 15; Mark 7 and other related texts show that Jesus’ application of 
Isaiah 6:9—10 and Isaiah 29:13 to his Israelite contemporaries indicated that what had 
happened in Isaiah’s day was happening again: Israel was being judged for 


idolatry—committing itself to something else besides God.[4] And remember what the 


22 Rikk Watts, Isaiah’s New Exodus in Mark (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1997), pp. 190—99, 238-52, espe- 
cially with respect to the background of idolatry in Mark against the backdrop of Isaiah’s second- 
exodus prophecies against idols and idolatry. 

?3 Following the translation of Dupont-Sommer, the full text of which reads: “cursed be he when 
he passes, together with the idols of his heart, who enters into this Covenant leaving before him 
whatever causes him to fall into iniquity and to turn away [from God]”; the English edition of 
Martinez translates 1QS 2:11b—12 as “cursed by the idols which his heart reveres whoever enters 
this covenant, leaving his guilty obstacle in front of himself to fall over it.” 

?4'The majority of manuscripts include Mk 7:16, which read as follows: “if anyone has ears let him 
hear” (codex Alexandrinus [5th cent.] also contains the verse). The earliest and best manuscripts 
(mss. Sinaiticus and Vaticanus), however, omit the expression, and many believe it to be a sec- 
ondary intentional insertion under the influence of the original use of the phrase in Mk 4:9. It is 
certainly possible that a scribe would do this at just this point because of the parallels between Mk 
4:9-10, 14, and Mk 7:14, 17, with a parable sandwiched in between (e.g., as R. T. France, The 
Gospel of Mark, NIGTC [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002], p. 276, contends; see also Bruce M. 
Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament [New York: United Bible Societies, 
1971], pp. 94-95). The probable insertion, nevertheless, reflects an early (5th or perhaps 4th cent.) 
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punishment was in Isaiah 6:9—10: God was saying, “Do you like idols? If you like them so 
much, then I am going to make you become like them: idols cannot see, hear or under- 
stand, nor do they have any spiritual life, and you are going to become as spiritually 
insensitive and inanimate as the idols that you worship.” Now, Israel of Jesus’ day was 
becoming as spiritually dead as the human-made, stale, empty tradition to which they 
had committed themselves. Their dead tradition was as empty of life as were the 
“whitewashed tombs which on the outside appear beautiful, but inside they are full of 
dead men’s bones and all uncleanness,” to which Jesus directly compared the religious 
leaders (Mt 23:27—29), the main teachers of tradition in their time. 

Isaiah 40-66 has the same pessimistic theme as the end of Isaiah 6, where even the 
remnant returning from exile would venerate idols as much as preexilic Israel.25] But 


Isaiah prophesies a new root of Jesse in Isaiah 11:1. A root will spring up from that 


ing ethnic Jews will gather together with Gentiles in this new reconstituted nation. This 
is part of the point made by Jesus when, after quoting the vineyard parable of Isaiah 
5:1-2 (in Mt 21:33) to charge Israel with failure of faith, he says, “Therefore I say to you, 
the kingdom of God will be taken away from you, and be given to a nation producing 
the fruit of it” (Mt 21:43). 

Thus all the Gospel writers at major literary stages in the Gospels quote Isaiah 
6:9-10, demonstrating its crucial significance. It is put there to say that the generation 
of Israelites living in Jesus’ time were going to be finally judged. Why? The best answer 
appears to be that they idolized tradition. 

Now, one could say that only the spiritual blindness and deafness of Isaiah 6 is car- 
ried into the Gospels and not the idolatry element, since the actual words for idol do not 
appear in the explanation of these quotations. I have tried to adduce, however, at least 


25 In this respect, see Watts, Isaiah’s New Exodus in Mark, pp. 183-220, who contends that Isaiah 
40—66 is the primary background for Mark’s depiction of Israel’s leaders in Jesus’ day, who were 
spiritually blinded by their idolatrous wisdom and who consequently rejected God’s wisdom for 
the sake of theirs and rejected the inbreaking Isaianic new exodus reign of Yahweh in Jesus (Watts, 


Isaiah’s New Exodus in Mark, pp. 198-99). 
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four reasons that Isaiah’s notion of idolatry does carry over to some significant degree: 
(1) The polemic against idolatry is central to the meaning of Isaiah 6:9-10, so that 
blindness and deafness were understood as actual references to the people becoming 
like the idols. (2) The actual Hebrew words for “idol” do not occur in Isaiah 6:9—-10, so it 
would not be unexpected for such words not to occur in the quotation or explanation of 
it. (3) I have contended that there is a concept of idolatry linked to the Isaiah 6 and Isa- 
iah 29 quotations, and explicit words typically expressing a concept do not have to be 
present for other expressions of the same concept. Strikingly, the actual word for idol or 
idolatry does not occur in those few places where Jesus does clearly refer to idolatry (Mt 
4:9; 6:24), which may give precedent for him doing the same thing when referring to 
Old Testament passages concerning idolatry. (4) While idolatry was a massive problem 
in the Old Testament for God’s people, is it likely that when we come to the epoch of the 
Gospels, this problem has subsided, since explicit reference to idols is barely made? I 
have argued that the problem continues but it is not expressed with the same explicit 
language. 


THE USE OF ISAIAH IN JOHN 


Space constraints do not allow discussion of many other examples of idolatry in the 
Gospels (e.g., the use of Is 6 in Luke or John). Suffice it to say that I would attempt to 
demonstrate the same notion about Isaiah in Luke and John as I have in Matthew and 
Mark. Nevertheless, perhaps it is appropriate to indicate in passing the direction such a 
study would take, for example, in John. John 12:37—43 indicates a major transition in 
John from the signs narrated in the first part of the book to the upper room discourse: 


37But though He had performed so many signs before them, yet they were not believing in 
Him. 

38This was to fulfill the word of Isaiah the prophet which he spoke: “LORD, WHO HAS 
BELIEVED OUR REPORT? AND TO WHOM HAS THE ARM OF THE LORD BEEN REVEALED?” 

39For this reason they could not believe, for Isaiah said again, 

4°“HE HAS BLINDED THEIR EYES AND HE HARDENED THEIR HEART, SO THAT THEY WOULD NOT 

SEE WITH THEIR EYES AND PERCEIVE WITH THEIR HEART, AND BE CONVERTED AND I 
HEAL THEM.” 

4 These things Isaiah said because He saw his glory, and he spoke of Him. 
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4? Nevertheless many even of the rulers believed in Him, but because of the Pharisees they 
were not confessing Him, for fear that they would be put out of the synagogue; 


43for they loved the glory of men rather than the glory of God. 


This transitional passage explains why the majority of those who witnessed Jesus’ 
miraculous signs during his ministry did not believe in him. First, Isaiah 53:1 is cited in 
order to indicate fulfillment of the prophecy that Israel would not believe in the Servant 
who was prophesied to suffer for its sin (Is 53:2—-12). Isaiah 6:10 is quoted as a second 
prophecy of Israel’s unbelief that Jesus also sees fulfilled in his midst. The quotation 
actually contains threads from other related Isaiah passages that have been woven into 
it. First, Isaiah 6:9-10 does not use the word blinded (in the Greek Old Testament from 
typhlod). This could be a mere paraphrase of Isaiah 6:10 (“lest they should see with their 
eyes”), but it is likely more than coincidence that two later texts in Isaiah that develop 
Isaiah 6 interpret its negative reference to “not seeing” as being “blind.” Isaiah 29:9-10 


says: 


Be delayed and wait, 

Blind yourselves and be blind.... 

For the LorD has poured over you a spirit of deep sleep, 
He has shut your eyes, the prophets; 


And He has covered your heads, the seers. 


Isaiah 29:18 indicates the future reversal of this condition: “on that day the deaf will 
hear words of a book, and out of gloom and darkness the eyes of the blind will see.”?°lIsa- 
iah 42:18—19 is also probably woven together with Isaiah 29 into the Isaiah 6 quotation 
in John 12, as Craig Evans has argued:|271 


Hear, you deaf! 

And look, you blind, that you may see. 

Who is blind but My servant, 

Or so deaf as My messenger whom I send? 
Who is so blind as he that is at peace with Me, 


26 The Greek Old Testament omits the blinding language of the Hebrew in 29:9, though it is 
present in Is 29:18 (see typhlos). 
27 “The function of Isaiah 6:9-10 in Mark and John,” NovT 24 (1982): 135-35. 
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Or so blind as the servant of the LoRD? 


(The Greek Old Testament has for this last phrase, “the servants of God were blinded 
[etyphlothésan] ,” a form of the same verb for blinding in Jn 12:40, “he blinded tetyphloken 
their eyes.”) 

What points further to the allusive presence of Isaiah 42 is that it includes a contrast 
of “light” and “darkness,” which also occurs in the immediate context of John 12:35—36 
(see figure 6.1). 

Likewise, the Isaiah 29 and Isaiah 42 passages have already been in mind in John 9:39, 
where Jesus says that he came “in order that ones not seeing should see and the ones 
seeing should become blind.” In fact, the combination of blind and seeing found in the 
John passage occurs in the Old Testament only one other time outside these two Isaiah 
texts, thus enhancing the allusion in John 9. (Here is in mind “blind” [typhlos] and “see- 
ing” [blepd] in the Greek Old Testament [Is 42:18 uses anablepd]. The combination does 


occur one other time in Ex 4:11.) 


Isaiah 42:16 John 12:35-36, 46 


“T will lead the So Jesus said to them, “For a little while longer the Light is 


blind by away they | among you. Walk while you have the Light, so that darkness 


do not know, will not overtake you; he who walks in the darkness does not 

In paths they do know where he goes. 

not know I will “While you have the Light, believe in the Light, so that you may 
guide them. become sons of Light... 

I will make “IT have come as Light into the world, so that everyone who 
darkness into light | believes in Me will not remain in darkness.” 


before them.” 


Figure 6.1. Isaiah 42:16 and John 12:35-36, 46 compared 


One last allusion woven into the Isaiah 6 quotation of John 12 is Deuteronomy 29:2—4 
(MT = 29:13): 


Deuteronomy 29:2-4 Jn 12:37, 40 


You have seen all that the LORD But though He had performed so many signs 
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did before your eyes ... before them, yet they were not believing in Him 


those great signs and wonders. es 
Yet to this day the Lord has not “He has blinded their eyes and He hardened their 


given you a heart to know, nor heart, so that they would not see with their eyes 
eyes to see, nor ears to hear. and perceive with their heart, and be converted 
and I heal them.” 


Figure 6.2. Deuteronomy 29:2—4 and Jn 12:37, 40 compared 


Just as God had performed miracles in Israel’s midst in Egypt and in the wilderness 
and yet they had not believed because the Lord had not enabled them to, so Jesus had 
done the same thing. Such an echo of Deuteronomy 29:4 in the midst of the Isaiah 6 
quotation should not be viewed as strange, since we observed in chapter three that Isa- 
iah 6:10 itself alluded to the same Deuteronomy text. 

These allusive combinations within the broader Isaiah 6 quotation are natural not 
only because they either are developed by Isaiah 6 or are later developments of Isaiah 6 
later in the book of Isaiah,|?8] but because all three are portrayals of idolaters (see chap. 
2). 

It therefore should not be surprising to find the concept of idolatry expressed in the 
John 12 passage. Directly after the Isaiah 6:10 quotation in John 12:40, there is reference 
to Isaiah 6:1: “these things Isaiah said because he saw His glory, and he spoke of Him” (Jn 
12:41). This refers to Isaiah seeing the glory of the preincarnate Christ, whom John now 
records as having been rejected by his people.|29! Verse 42 says that even though “many 


28 There may even be allusion to Is 63:17 in Jn 12:40: cf. “he hardened their heart” with Isaiah’s 
“lwhy] did you harden our hearts,” which itself also develops Is 6:10. 

29 It is possible that the pronouns his in Jn 12:41 refer to God, i.e., Jesus’ Father; but following the 
continuity of the pronouns in the preceding and following context (Jn 12:36-37, 42-46), which 
identify the pronouns with Jesus, it appears more probable that Jesus’ glory is the subject of v. 41. 
This is made explicit from the second clause of v. 41, “and he spoke of Him,” where the pronoun 
clearly refers to Jesus (see Herman N. Ridderbos, The Gospel of John [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1997], p. 445). It is certainly possible that John’s reference to “glory” does not refer to the preexist- 
ing Christ’s glory, since the text says only that Christ’s glory was seen, not Christ himself; accord- 


ingly, the reference to the glory could refer to Isaiah’s prophetic view that God’s glory would be 
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even of the rulers believed in Him, ... they were not confessing Him, for fear that they 
would be put out of the synagogue.” Verse 43 explains why the rulers would not pub- 
licly confess their belief in Jesus: “because they loved the glory of men more than the 
glory of God.” This preference for human glory instead of God’s glory is an idolatrous 
concept that we have seen repeatedly already in the Old Testament. Recall that Isaiah 
beheld God’s holy glory and then became conformed to his glorious holiness, which 
was symbolized by the angel’s purity ritual of burning his lips and mouth (Is 6:1-7). On 
the other hand, the majority of Israel chose not to reflect God’s holy glory but instead 
loved the inglorious nature and likeness of their idols, and they reflected their idols. A 
similar idolatry is being recapitulated in the John 12 narrative, which is further pointed 
to by the contextual contrast between those who “love the glory of men” with those who 
commit themselves to Jesus’ glorious light and become like him. This is comparable to 
the contrast between Isaiah who reflected God’s glory in Isaiah 6 and those who wanted 
to reflect the world’s idolatrous images. Those who commit themselves to Jesus “love 
God’s glory” (the contextual contrast implied in v. 43) and reflect Jesus’ glory: “the glory 
which you have given me I have given to them, that they may be one, just as we are 
one.” In this respect, John 12:35—36 are particularly relevant, which lead directly in to 


the transition to our focus passage: 


35So Jesus said to them, “For a little while longer the Light is among you. 


Walk while you have the Light, so that darkness will not overtake you; he who walks 
in the darkness does not know where he goes. 


revealed through a suffering Messiah (e.g., Isaiah 53; see Andreas J. Késtenberger, John, BECNT 
[Grand Rapids: Baker, 2004], pp. 391-92). This is certainly plausible, since Is 53:1 is quoted 
together with Is 6. Since, however, the reference to “glory” occurs directly after the Is 6 quotation, 
it would appear more likely that the reference is an abbreviated allusion to the proclamation of 
God’s glory by the seraphim in Is 6:3, which there referred to the splendor of the divine presence 
that fills creation, which Isaiah actually saw. This would then appear to favor a reference to John 
identifying the glory that Isaiah saw with Christ’s presence in that vision. This would also 
enhance the christological nature of Jn 12:41 because of the resulting identification of Jesus with 
God in Is 6. Jn 17:5 generally supports a reference to Christ’s’ preincarnate glory in Jn 12:41: “Now, 
Father, glorify Me together with Yourself, with the glory which I had with You before the world 


” 


was. 
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36“While you have the Light, believe in the Light, so that you may become sons of Light.” 


Jesus is the Light and those who believe in him as the Light will reflect his luminous 
glory and “become sons of light.” That there is such an implied contrast between 
these “sons of light” and those who “love the glory of men” is suggested further by 
observing that the following context also mentions those who can come to the light: “I 
have come as Light into the world, so that everyone who believes in me will not remain 
in darkness”(Jn 12:46). Thus just as Jesus has reflected his Father in heaven (Jn 12:44-45, 


50), so those who follow Jesus will reflect him. Isn’t this what is partly behind under- 
standing Matthew 5:16: “Let your light shine before men in such a way that they may 
see your good works [and how they reflect your Father’s light], and glorify your Father 
who is in heaven [whose image you reflect]”? What you revere you resemble, either for 


ruin or restoration. 


CONCLUSION 


The motif of idolatry elaborated upon in the Gospels is not as apparent as in the Old 
Testament, but, while explicit words for idol are not used, it is likely that the concept of 
idol worship is in mind. 

Recall that part of the task of biblical theology is to discern the interpretive links 
between passages that are clearly literarily linked (such as quotations in the New Testa- 
ment). In so doing, part of this undertaking is to perceive such interpretive links that are 
not verbally stated by the writer making the quotation or allusion. This I have 


3° References to Jesus as “light” and to his “glory” in this context would appear best to be seen 
against the background of “light” (phdés) and “glory” (doxa) being sometimes generally synony- 
mous in the Greek Old Testament (Is 4:5; 10:16-17; 60:1-3, 19; see also Ode. [appendix to the Lxx 
psalter] 13:32; Wis 7:25-26; Bar 4:2-3; 5:9) and New Testament (Lk 2:32; Acts 22:11; 2 Cor 4:6). The 
uses in Isaiah are particularly relevant as a backdrop because of the multiple references to Isaiah 
in Jn 12:38—41, upon which I have already elaborated. Especially striking is reference to “sons of 
light” in Jn 12:36, to which the closest parallel is Is 60:1-4, where light and glory are repeatedly 
used synonymously in vv. 1—3 to refer to the radiant condition of eschatological Jerusalem, and 
then in v. 4 her “sons” are referred to. The further relevance of understanding Jn 12:35—50 against 
the background of Is 60:1—4 is the further similarity of the contrast of light and darkness in both 


texts. 
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attempted to do in the preceding study of the Gospels. An important methodological 
issue in the present project is deciding how much of the contextual meaning of an ear- 
lier text referred to in a later text carries over into the later text. I have argued that the 
central ideas of the earlier texts are developed in the subsequent texts. I have contended 
for the same conclusion in the case of the use of Isaiah 6 and other Isaiah and Old Tes- 
tament texts in Matthew, Mark and John. I have tried to tease out from these Gospel 
passages subtle influence from the earlier texts. Such teasing out is not based on thin air 
but on hints in the immediate context of the alluding verse in Matthew, Mark or John 
that suggests that echoes of the Old Testament text alluded to may be present. Another 
way of saying this is that these Gospel texts allude to Old Testament passages in a way 
that evokes resonances of the Old Testament texts beyond what is clearly referred to in 
the New Testament texts. This means that adequate interpretation necessitates that the 
interpreter retrieve unmentioned correspondences between the two passages.|3!]What 
this means is that we must examine the broader contexts of the Old Testament precur- 
sors to apprehend the full effects generated by the intertextual connections, which the 
Gospel writers or Jesus had in mind.|32! 

This methodological approach will continue to be used at points through-out the 
remainder of this study. 

How does the concept of resembling the idols that are revered relate to the remainder 
of the New Testament books? Do other New Testament writers besides the Evangelists 
also develop these ideas from the Old Testament? We now turn our attention to these 
other writings to face this question. 


3! Following here Hays, Conversion of the Imagination, p. 2, though now in application to the 
Gospels. 


3? Following here Hays, Conversion of the Imagination, pp. 2-3. 
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7 


Idolatry in Acts 


David Pao, in his recent work Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus, has demon-strated that 
the anti-idol polemics of Isaiah 40-66 are the predominate influence behind various 
narratives about idolatry in the book of Acts. Just as in Isaiah the impotent idols and the 
nations they represent are contrasted with the omnipotence of Yahweh, so in Acts the 
inability of idols and the peoples identified with them are contrasted with the absolute 
lordship of Jesus and the power of his earthly representatives.!] Though the subject of 
idolatry is explicit at several points in Acts, the notion of idolaters becoming like their 
idols is hardly discernible. Nevertheless, I have decided to include a chapter on Acts 
because its perspective on idolatry is significant and does provide a further description 
of the nature of idolatry against the background of the anti-idol polemic of Isaiah 
40-66, both among Jews and Gentiles. This is important since the idol polemic of Isaiah 
40—66 is partly a development of the earlier chapters, including Isaiah 6:9—10, which 
itself is formally quoted at the very end of the book of Acts and is quoted repeatedly in 
the Gospels. 

By the time Jesus and his followers had come on the scene, God’s glorious presence 
appears to have long since departed from the temple. Ezekiel 10:18; 11:21—23 (e.g., v. 23, 
“the glory of the LorD went up from the midst of the city”) indicate the likelihood that 
God’s presence left the holy of holies at the beginning of the Babylonian exile and 
appears not to have returned to inhabit the subsequent temple that was constructed 
after Israel’s return from exile because of the nation’s unfaithfulness. This is also 
pointed to by Ezra 3:12, which says that “many of the ... old men who had seen the first 
temple, wept with a loud voice when the foundation of this [second] house was laid 
before their eyes.” Why did they weep? Because the second temple did not seem like 
anything in comparison to Solomon’s temple, which the elders had seen “in its former 
glory” (Hag 2:3).l2] Part of the reason for the mourning may not merely be the smaller 


‘David W. Pao, Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2002), pp. 181-216. 
2 As some have suggested, Lam 2:1 may also suggest that the ark was destroyed when the Babylo- 


nians destroyed the temple, indicating that the divine presence left the holy of holies at that time. 
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size of the later second temple but also that it did not contain the glorious presence of 
God as had the first temple. 

Though there is no clear statement that God’s glory did not return to the second 
temple,!3| the fact that Jesus and Stephen (Acts 6:11-15; 7:48—50) were announcing 
judgment on the temple would indicate the likelihood that, at least, by the first century 
A.D., God’s glory no longer resided in the Jerusalem temple. In addition, the misuse of 
the temple (“making my Father’s house a house of merchandise” or a “robbers’ den”)|41 
that inspired Jesus’ denunciation of it, and the unbelief of the majority of the priests, 
including the high priest, who accused him of blasphemy (e.g., Mk 14:60—65), further 
suggest the spiritually desolate condition of the temple. This is also implied in observ- 
ing that Jesus himself begins to take over the role of the temple, and this role is height- 


ened at his resurrection. The Gospels affirm that Jesus began to replace the old temple 
during his ministry and more climactically at his resurrection (for the latter notion see 


3 Judaism was mixed in its understanding of how positively one should view the temple. E.g., Sir 
24:7-34 understood that God’s glorious presence was still in the second temple, though this could 
be an ideal portrayal or one that depicts how God’s presence began to inhabit the first temple. 
There is the implication that Qumran believed that the Jerusalem temple had become defiled with 
the sin of the false teaching priests in Jerusalem, since the Qumran writers believed that the 
community was a corporate nonstructural temple (e.g., see G. K. Beale, The Temple and The 
Church’s Mission: A Biblical Theology of the Dwelling Place of God, NSBT 17 [Downers Grove, III.: 
InterVarsity Press, 2004], pp. 154-58), apparently in transitional replacement of the second tem- 
ple in Jerusalem, awaiting the building of the eschatological temple in Ezekiel 40-48. The strong- 
est evidence that God’s presence was still in the temple in Jesus’ time is Mt 23:16—22, especially v. 
21: “and he [who] swears by the temple, swears both by the temple and by him who dwells within 
it,” 

On the other hand, Jesus is speaking here primarily of proper oath-making by the faithful 
Israelite, the reference to the temple being secondary as a reference to common parlance in oaths 
and the ideal way such an oath involving the temple should be made. Thus this may not be a ref- 
erence that God actually presently dwells in the second temple but the ideal way people should 
think when swearing by the temple (Beale, The Temple and the Church’s Mission, pp. 169-200). 
With respect to Stephen’s condemnation, see the “Acts 7” section. 


4 See Jn 2:14-17; and Mt 21:12-13; Mk 11:15-17; Lk 19:45—46, respectively. 
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Jn 2:19-22; Mt 26:61; 27:40; Mk 14:58; 15:29)./5] This sets the stage for our analysis of the 
idolatry theme in the book of Acts. 

Acts introduces the subject of idolatry first and typically in connection with the idea 
of the temple. The Jerusalem temple was originally built with the intention that it 
would be the link between heaven and earth. Because of Israel’s sin, however, their 
earthly temple was about to be judged, as prophesied by Jesus in the Gospels. Israel 
believed their temple to be the emblem that they were God’s chosen people, despite the 
fact that God’s presence had left the temple because of their rebellion, idolatry and apos- 
tasy. Stephen reiterates this judgment, and like Jesus, he is also killed for it. Thus 


though Israel believed that God’s presence was in the holy of holies, by the time of Jesus 
it was empty of that presence and was a traditional sign, void of its former significance. 
Nevertheless, Israel continued to place confidence in this desolate temple as a mark that 
they were God’s true people. Such trust became one of many of Israel’s idols of “tradi- 
tion.” The temple had become an idol. And, as was true of all of Israel’s idols in the Old 


Testament, this idolatrous temple had to be destroyed, as, indeed, it was in A.D. 70. 


ACTS 7 


The purpose of Acts 7:46—52 is to conclude that, “As Moses was rejected and the people’s 
worship became blasphemous thereby [Acts 7:20—43], so with Christ rejected, the Tem- 
ple worship becomes a blasphemy.”!°! But there is more. Discernible in these verses also 
is the hope of a new temple that has arisen in place of the old. In fact, the reason that 
Stephen believes that the Jewish temple worship had become blasphemous is because, 
in contrast to the old epoch, Christ is now the unique place where God’s presence is 
revealed, and that place is no longer in a sacred building in a geographical area (i.e., 
Jerusalem). After the coming of Christ, to think one was worshiping God at Israel’s 
temple was to worship nothing, since God’s presence was no longer in the temple; not 
to worship Christ was to refuse true worship of the true God in the new age. 


5 On Jesus’ condemnation of the temple and his assumption of the role of the temple, see Beale, 
The Temple and the Church’s Mission, pp. 169-92. 

6 John J. Kilgallen, The Stephen Speech, AnBib 67 (Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1976), p. 94. The 
following discussion of Acts is asummary and revision of Beale, The Temple and the Church’s Mis- 


sion, pp. 201-224. 
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The reason for Stephen’s appeal to Isaiah 66:1-2. Stephen cites Isaiah 66:1—2 to affirm 
that beginning with Christ’s resurrection a new age has been inaugurated in which God 
no longer dwells in human-made temple structures as in the Old Testament (Acts 
7:49-50): 

49 “HEAVEN IS MY THRONE, 

AND EARTH IS THE FOOTSTOOL OF MY FEET; 
WHAT KIND OF HOUSE WILL YOU BUILD FOR ME?” says the Lord, 
“OR WHAT PLACE IS THERE FOR MY REPOSE? 
5°“W7As IT NOT MY HAND WHICH MADE ALL THESE THINGS?”!7] 


This new age inaugurated by Christ is a beginning realization of the statement made 
in Isaiah. 

The broader context of Isaiah needs some study in order better to understand 
Stephen’s use of Isaiah 66:1—2.!8] Isaiah 63:15 reinforces the notion that God’s present 
true temple is only in heaven: “Look down from heaven, and see from your lofty 
dwelling place of holiness and glory” (i.e., the temple in heaven).I9! The holy of holies in 
the earthly temple in Jerusalem represented the invisible, heavenly temple and throne 
of God (= Is 66:1a), and it was the actual place where this heavenly dimension extended 
down to earth. In Isaiah’s language, it was God’s “footstool,” which precisely referred to 
the ark of the covenant.**! The desire that God’s heavenly temple would come down and 
spread throughout the earth may be implied in Isaiah 64:1-2 (esp. in the light of Is 
63:15): “O that You would rend the heavens and come down, that the mountains might 
quake at Your presence [cf. Ex 19:18] ... to make Your name known to Your adversaries, 
that the nations may tremble at Your presence.” This is a plea for a new descent of God’s 


presence, on analogy with his revelation at Sinai and in the tabernacle at the first exo- 


7 Large caps in the New Testament citations indicate Old Testament quotations. 

8 The following paragraphs that conclude this section on Stephen’s speech are respectively a 
summarization and reapplication of discussions of Is 66:1 and Dan 2 in Beale, The Temple and the 
Church’s Mission, pp. 133-38, 144-54. 

9 So Ludwig Koehler and Walter Baumgartner, The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testa- 
ment, rev. Walter Baumgartner and Johann Jakob Stamm (Leiden: Brill, 1994), p. 263. 

10 See further Menahem Haran, Temples and Temple Service in Ancient Israel (Oxford: Clarendon, 


1978), pp. 255-257. The same use of “footstool” occurs also in1 Chron 28:2; Ps 99:5; 132:7; Lam 2:1. 
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dus, to accomplish finally the divine intentions inherent in that first exodus.!"] The 
primary divine intention was that God’s glorious presence would not be limited to the 
tabernacle (and to Moses), but be extended to all of God’s true people (cf. Num 
11:24—30).l2] The Jews of Stephen’s day who continued to think God’s unique presence 
would remain in a back room in their temple were resistant to God’s purposes of expand- 
ing his presence through Christ. It was idol worship to believe that one was blessed by 
God’s unique presence in the temple and not in Christ. 

Stephen’s contention that God’s eternal end-time temple cannot be “handmade” otherwise 
it would be idolatrous. Stephen’s appeal to Isaiah 66:1 is also appropriate, since that Old 
Testament passage itself appears to be an allusion to 1 Kings 8:27, where at the dedica- 
tion of the temple, Solomon proclaims, “Heaven and the highest heaven cannot contain 
You, how much less this house which I have built.” This verse probably provided part of 
the transition from speaking about Solomon building the temple in Acts 7:47—48 to the 
quotation of Isaiah 66:1 in Acts 7:49—50. From the inception of the temple there was an 
unsolved paradox of God’s simultaneous inability and ability to live within an earthly 
temple. Stephen’s narrative explains that this paradox is resolved by realizing that 
Solomon’s temple was a mere physical pointer to a time when God’s dwelling on earth 
would not be limited to a handmade house but would be expanded everywhere through 
Christ and the Spirit as the new temple. Israel’s physical temples were handmade (Acts 
7:44—-47) and could never be a permanent dwelling place for God since the temple itself 
was designed to point to a time when God’s unique dwelling there would break out and 
spread throughout the earth. Stephen’s point in citing Isaiah 66:1 is to demonstrate 
that, just as God’s own hand created the first cosmos that had become tainted with idola- 
try (cf. Acts 7, vv. 44-47 with vv. 41-43 in contrast to v. 50), so God would create a new, 
eternal creation and Jerusalem, not by human hands but by his own hand (so Is 
65:17—-19; 66:22). This new creation had begun in Christ (2 Cor 5:17). This is why even 
Solomon’s temple was not the ultimate fulfillment of the promise that David’s son 
would build God a temple—because Solomon’s temple was handmade. Only Christ 
completely fulfilled this prophecy, since his resurrection was the beginning establish- 


ment of the eternal temple “made without hands” (Mk 14:58; Jn 2:19-22). 


1 So Edward J. Kissane, The Book of Isaiah (Dublin: Browne & Nolan, 1943), 2:299. 


2 For elaboration, see Beale, The Temple and the Church’s Mission, pp. 209-12. 
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Isaiah 66:3—6 makes clearer that Isaiah’s (and Stephen’s) point is about the inade- 


66:2), who will dwell in the future temple, with those who prefer to dwell with idols 
(66:3—5). These idolaters profess faith but hate the true people of God, and they will be 
judged by God from his heavenly temple (Is 66:5—6). All idolatry must be removed 
before the new creation is ushered in. 

It appears that Acts 7:51—52 echoes Isaiah 66:4—5: Stephen calls the unrepentant Jews 
those who are “uncircumcised in heart and ears [and] ... always resisting the Holy 
s” (especially of Jesus). Likewise, Isaiah refers to Israelites who “did not listen” when 
“God called”l3land who professed covenant loyalty but who “hated” and “exclude” the 
true people of God. If Isaiah 66:4—5 is echoed, then Stephen’s Jewish enemies are also to 
be identified with the idolaters in Isaiah 66:3, which would fit with Stephen’s earlier 
depiction of Israel as idolatrous (Acts 7:42—43) and his identification of the present gen- 
eration with their sinful fathers (Acts 7:52).[44] And it is probably not coincidental that 
the idolaters of Isaiah 66:4—5 are connected to the idol worshipers of Isaiah 1:28—30, 
who worshiped “at the gardens,” where tree images were revered: in this respect, the 
further depiction of the idolaters in Isaiah 66 are of those who “sanctify and purify 


themselves to go to the gardens” (v. 17). [+5] 


3 Amazingly, the Targum of Is 66:4 renders the Hebrew, “because I called, but no one answered; I 
spoke but they did not listen,” as “because, when I sent my prophets, they did not repent, when 
they prophesied they did not attend.” This is strikingly close to Acts 7:51-52, as both serve to 
summarize Israel’s rebellious history. 

14 Pao, Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus, p. 208, may also be right that Is 63:10 stands behind Acts 
7:51: “But they [Israel] rebelled and grieved his Spirit,” though Ps 106:33a would likely be com- 


bined with this influence: “they were rebellious against his Spirit,” which, in context, likely 


includes idol worship, including that of the golden calf (cf. Ps 106:19—21, 28-29, 35-39). 
15 This connection brings us closer into the orbit of Isaiah’s biblical theology of idolatry. Perhaps it 
is for this reason that Stephen’s portrait of the Jewish persecutors with organ-malfunction lan- 


guage flows so readily off his tongue, since it would have been ready at hand because of his 
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In this regard, the description of the golden calf episode in Acts 7:39—43 is close to 
what I have earlier concluded about it in the previous Old Testament segment: 


39Our fathers were unwilling to be obedient to him, but repudiated him and in their hearts 
turned back to Egypt, 

4°SAYING TO AARON, “MAKE FOR US GODS WHO WILL GO BEFORE US; FOR THIS MOSES WHO 
LED US OUT OF THE LAND OF EGYPT—WE DO NOT KNOW WHAT HAPPENED TO HIM.” 

4 At that time they made a calf and brought a sacrifice to the idol, and were rejoicing in 
the works of their hands. 

# “But God turned away and delivered them up to serve the host of heaven; as it is written 
in the book of the prophets, “IT WAS NOT TO ME THAT YOU OFFERED VICTIMS AND 
SACRIFICES FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS, WAS IT, O HOUSE OF ISRAEL? 

43“°YOU ALSO TOOK ALONG THE TABERNACLE OF MOLOCH AND THE STAR OF THE GOD 
ROMPHA, THE IMAGES WHICH YOU MADE TO WORSHIP. I ALSO WILL REMOVE YOU 
BEYOND BABYLON.” 


This clear allusion to the golden calf episode points further to the suggestion that 
Psalm 106:33a (“they were rebellious against His Spirit”) stands behind Acts 7:51 (“you 
men who are stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears are always resisting the 
observed earlier, likely includes in its purview reference to the golden calf event. [16] 
What does Stephen say was the result of the worship of the calf idol? God turned his 
presence away from them, and God “delivered them up to serve the host of [i.e. idols of] 
heaven” (v. 42). The punishment for their idolatry was that they were made to become 
even more idolatrous. It is as if God were saying to the nation, Do you love idols Israel? 
Because you are so stubbornly in love with them, I am going to make you love them 
even more. 


Stephen’s terminology that God does not “dwell in temples made by hands” (v. 48) is 


immersion in the book of Isaiah. 

16 Further note that the word “stiff-necked” (sklérotrachélos) is found, with only one exception, in 
the Old Testament to describe the worshipers of the golden calf (Ex 32:9; 33:3, 5; 34:9; Deut 9:6, 
13; 10:16 [Heb]; 31:27); similarly, the verbal phrase “they stiffened their neck” also refers to idola- 
try either directly (2 Kings 17:14; Jer 7:26, which include reference to calf worship respectively in 


Moses’ and Jeroboam’s time; 2 Chron 36:13; Jer 19:15) or indirectly (Neh 9:29; Jer 17:23). 
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in line with the rest of the New Testament, where “handmade” refers to the old creation 
and “made without hands” refers to the new creation, most specifically to the resurrec- 
tion state as the beginning of the new creation. The clearest expression of this is in Mark 
14:58, the abbreviated tradition of which the narrative of Stephen’s speech is launched 
(Acts 6:14): “I will destroy this temple made with hands, and in three days I will build 
another made withouthands_ .” Likewise, Hebrews 9:11 refers to the resurrected Christ 
entering into the “tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not of this creation” 
but of the new creation; virtually identically Hebrews 9:24 asserts, “Christ did not enter 
a holy place made with hands.” In Acts 17 Paul cites the ultimate contrast being between 
idols that “dwell in temples made with hands” (v. 24) and Christ who was “rais[ed] ... 
from the dead” (v. 31). The believer who is identified with Christ is identified with the 
new creation state: “we havea building from God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens” (2 Cor 5:1). While God condescended to dwell in a handmade structure 
for a brief time in the Old Testament period and commanded Israel to worship him at 
that temple, his ultimate design was that his presence would break out of that human 
structure and spread throughout the earth through Christ, his Spirit and his people. 
Thus to continue to worship at the old architectural temple and not to worship Christ is 
to make an idol out of the temple. 

The only other New Testament use of this terminology of “made by hands” occurs in 
Ephesians and Colossians, where unbelieving Jews are referred to as the “circumcision 
made by hands,” in contrast to being God’s “workmanship, created in [the resurrected] 
with a circumcision made without hands ... by the circumcision of Christ; having been 
buried with Him in baptism, in which you were also raised up with Him through 
faith” (Col 2:11-12)./7]Like the hand-made temple, hand-made circumcision in the Old 


Testament was designed to point to the circumcision of the heart, which occurred 


7 This paragraph was inspired by the briefer comments in this direction by E. Earle Ellis, “Deity- 
Christology in Mark 14:58,” in Jesus of Nazareth: Lord and Christ, ed. Joel B. Green and Max 
Turner (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1994), p. 201. Likewise, see D. Juel, Messiah and Temple, SBLDS 
32 (Missoula: Scholars Press, 1977), pp. 154-155, for the difference between “made with hands” 
and “not made with hands” being a reference to two different kinds of realities or different orders, 


especially as this pertains to the temple in Mark 14. 
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through Christ and the Spirit. This distinction finds further confirmation from Daniel’s 
stone “cut out without hands” (Dan 2:34, 45) and the Epistle of Barnabas 16, which con- 
trasts people in the old creation as an old “temple built by human hands” with those 
who have become “new, created again” through God’s powerful dwelling presence.|181 
The latter part of Stephen’s speech served to criticize those who did not even perceive 
the paradox of God’s simultaneous inability and ability to exist in an earthly temple. 
Such people believed that God’s earthly dwelling was restricted to the temple in 
Jerusalem. This one-sided perspective was, in fact, idolatry. The word handmade(Acts 
7:48) always refers to idols in the Greek Old Testament and is without exception a nega- 
tive reference in the New Testament.!19! In fact, the only other use in Acts refers to an 
idolatrous pagan temple: the “Lord of heaven and earth does not dwell in temples made 
with hands” (Acts 17:24)!!2°l Further, Acts 19:26 uses a synonymous expression in quot- 
ing Paul as “saying that gods being manufactured with hands are no gods,” which 
includes a condemnation of small “temples” (naous) for idols (Acts 19:24). Stephen’s 
reference to the idolatrous golden calf being the result of “the works of their hands” 
only a few verses earlier (Acts 7:41) makes it probable that Stephen has idolatry in mind 


18 Cf. also Midr. Ps. 90:19, which says that the “temple having been built by the hands of mortals 
was destroyed ... but in the time-to-come I [God] myself shall build it ... and it will never again be 
destroyed.” 

19 The word cheiropoiétos (“handmade”) occurs fourteen times in the Greek Old Testament and 
always refers to idols! Outside Acts 7:48, the word in the New Testament occurs five times, once 
with respect to pagan temples (Acts 17:24), three times to the Jerusalem temple that was passing 
away (Mk 14:58; Heb 9:11, 24), and once with regard to physical circumcision that was not true 
circumcision (Eph 2:11). The wording “the work of men’s hands” in the Greek Old Testament 
refers without exception to idols (these observations follow C. F. D. Moule, “Sanctuary and 
Sacrifice in the Church of the New Testament,” JTS 1 [1950]: 34). Among the approximately fifty- 
four times the Hebrew phrase “work of the hands” (ma’dsé + ydd) occurs, almost half refer to idol- 
atrous works: Deut 4:28; 27:15; 31:29; 2 Kings 19:18; 22:17; 2 Chron 32:19; 34:25; Ps 115:4; 135:15; Is 
2:8; 17:8; 37:19; Jer 1:16; 10:3; 25:6-7, 14; 32:30; Hos 14:3; Mic 5:13 (cf. Is 44:9-10); so also Rev 
9:20. For further elaboration of Daniel 2, see further discussion below in the present chapter. 

20 Cf. also Kilgallen, Stephen Speech, p. 93, who contends that Acts 17:24ff. “may be the closest area 
of thought that we can offer as background for Chapter 7.” 
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in verse 48 when he refers to Israel’s temple as “made by hands.” 21] 

As in the Old Testament uses of handmade, Stephen’s use serves to belittle that which 
is idolatrous!??]—the unbelieving Jews had made God’s temple into an idol because of 
their non-eschatological perspective about its purpose and their resulting misuse of 
it.23] This takes on significance when it is remembered that even the priests “defiled” 
Solomon’s temple with the idols of the nations (2 Chron 36:14). This notion may be 
enhanced by a Jewish tradition that understood Isaiah 66:1 to be a response by Isaiah to 
King Manasseh’s erecting of an idol in the temple.!4! In addition to the fact that human- 
created structures inherently could not serve as a permanent residence for God, when 
these structures become defiled with “handmade” idols, not only can God not live in 
them, but they must be eventually destroyed (on which cf., e.g., 2 Kings 22:17; Is 2:5—22; 
Jer 25:6—14; Mic 5:13).[25] 


21 See Kilgallen, Stephen Speech, p. 90, for this observation. 

22 See Peter W. L. Walker, Jesus and the Holy City (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), pp. 10, 66-67, 
whose discussion of the significance of 1 Kings 8:27 in relation to Is 66:1 for the most part I have 
followed. 

?3 On the misuse as idolatry see Pao, Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus, pp. 207-8. 

24 See T. C. G. Thornton, “Stephen’s Use of Isaiah LXVI.1,” JTS 25 (1974): 432-34, who cites a late 
Aramaic midrash on Isaiah 66:1 to this effect, which also says that Manasseh killed Isaiah for 
announcing this prophecy. Thornton thinks that, if the midrashic tradition existed in the first 
century, it may have provided the transition between the tabernacle and temple in Acts 7:44—50 
and the topic of the prophets’ being persecuted in v. 52. 

25 See Dennis D. Sylva, “The Meaning and Function of Acts 7:46—-50,” JBL 106 (1987): 261-75, who 
argues that Acts 7:46—50 is only an affirmation “of God’s transcendence over the temple” rather 
than a denunciation of the temple or replacement of the temple by Christ. My overall argument, 
on the other hand, is that all three of these are in mind. The high points of my disagreement with 
Sylva’s argument rests on (1) his understanding of the use of 1 Kings 8:27 (= 2 Chron 6:18b) in Acts 
7:49-50 to the exclusion of any attempt to understand the Is 66:1-2 citation there (!) and (2) his 
belief that the use of Mk 14:58 in Acts 6:14 carries with it no implicit reference to Christ’s resur- 
rection from Mk 14:58 (which is difficult to accept, especially because of the allusion to Christ’s 
resurrection saying from Mk 14:62; 16:19 [cf. also Mt 26:64; Lk 22:69] in Acts 7:55-56); (3) the 


redemptive-historical connotations in the New Testament of “handmade” versus “made without 
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We discovered elsewhere that the stone mountain of Daniel 2 and the prophesied 
eschatological temple are linked in that both are not made by human hands.?°! We have 
also seen the New Testament repeatedly refers to the new, end-time temple as “not 
made with hands” (in addition to Acts 7:48, see Mk 14:58; 2 Cor 5:1; Heb 9:11, 24). The 
image in the Old Testament corresponding closest to this is Daniel’s stone “cut out with- 
out hands” (Dan 2:34, 45). Thus, it is not surprising that Christ identifies himself with 
the stone of Daniel, the true temple (Lk 20:17—18 = Mt 21:42). Even before the early 
Christian evidence, Daniel’s stone “cut out without hands” may have resonated with 
temple-building implications because the only other references to “uncut stones” are in 
Exodus, Deuteronomy and Joshua, where Israel was to build “an altar of uncut stones [lit. 
“whole stones”], on which no man had wielded an iron tool; and they offered burnt 
offerings ... and sacrificed peace offerings” (so Josh 8:31 in fulfillment of Ex 20:25).!27] 
Similarly, 1 Kings 6:7 says that Solomon’s temple “was built of stone prepared at the 
quarry, and there was neither hammer nor axe nor any iron tool heard in the house 
while it was being built.” This description of the silence of human tools during the con- 
struction of Solomon’s temple may be a subtle pointer to the ultimate temple, which 
would be made completely without human hands. 

The Daniel stone may also have represented a sacred antithesis of the image that it 
smashed. The stone smashes the statue, which is repeatedly said to be made of gold, 
silver, bronze, iron and clay (Dan 2:31—45) and which symbolized the ungodly nations. 
The only other times the same combination of four metals are listed together are in 
Daniel 5:4, 23, where they refer to Babylonian idols (and recall that the head of gold in 
Dan 2:38 was a representation of Nebuchadnezzar)! Furthermore, the word image, used 


in Daniel 3:1 for the idolatrous image there, is the same word used for the huge image in 


hands”; (4) the organic links with Acts 15:16-18; 17:24—25 (as discussed in Beale, The Temple and 
the Church’s Mission, pp. 230-32, 236-37). On the other hand, see Marcel Simon, “Saint Stephen 
and the Jerusalem Temple,” JEH 2 (1951): 127-42, who goes too far the other way and believes that 
Stephen held that the very existence of the temple was not God-ordained, but idolatrous from the 
very beginning of its construction by Solomon. 

26 See Beale, The Temple and the Church’s Mission, pp. 144-53. 

27 The Exodus and Daniel texts both use cognate forms of temné (“cut”) + lithos (“stone”). Cf. Deut 


27:6. 
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Daniel 2.!8] There is, in fact, a history of interpretation, from ancient to modern times, 
that identifies the huge idol of Daniel 3 with the giant image of Daniel 2, and suggests 
that the image in Daniel 3 was of Nebuchadnezzar himself, partly since it was only made 
of gold (cf. Dan 2:32, 38, and Dan 3:1ff.). For example, Judith 3:8, apparently with 
Daniel 3 in mind, says that Nebuchadnezzar attempted “to destroy all the gods of the 
land, that all nations should worship Nebuchadnezzar only, and that all tongues and 
tribes should call upon him as a god.”I29! I have argued that the stone “not cut by human 
hands” is the beginning form of the new temple. If that identification is correct, then 
what I have portrayed in Daniel 2 is the divine undefiled temple replacing the world 
system’s impure worship of idols. In fact, the representative kingdoms of unbelieving 
peoples can be pictured, as it seems in Daniel 2, to bean idol. 

Interestingly, the Sibylline Oracles, a Jewish work (c. a.d. 80), affirms a similar 
notion, perhaps as a result of contemplating the recent destruction of Jerusalem’s tem- 
ple in a.d. 70: “The great God, whom no hands of men fashioned, ... does not have a 
house, a stone set up as a temple ... but one which it is not possible to see from the earth 
nor to measure with mortal eyes, since it was not fashioned by mortal hand” (Sib. Or. 
4:6-11). Consequently, God’s true people “will reject all [handmade] temples when they 
see them,” because they are idolatrous; true saints, for the same reason, will reject “al- 
tars too, useless foundations of dumb stones” (Sib. Or. 4:27-28). The ancient Jewish 
philosopher Philo likewise affirms the inability of created structures to house the divine 
presence: “What house shall be prepared for God?... Shall it be of stone or timber?” (On 
Cherubim, 99-100). 

Conclusion to ACTS 7. Paul affirms that “The God who made the world and all things 
in it, since He is Lord of heaven and earth, does not dwell in temples made with 
hands” (Acts 17:24). Paul says this after the great redemptive-historical divide when 


28 So also Ernest C. Lucas, Daniel, Apollos Old Testament Commentary 20 (Downers Grove, III.: 
InterVarsity Press, 2002), p. 83, has made this observation but says only in chap. 3 is it an object of 
worship, so that, apparently, he thinks it isnot an idolatrous object in chap. 2. 

29 Especially the latter phrase, “all tongues and tribes should call upon him as a god,” is an allu- 
sion to Dan 3:4—5, “tribes and tongues ... worship the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar has set 
up.” For a thumbnail sketch of the history of interpretation of this notion, see John J. Collins, 


Daniel, Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993), pp. 181-82. 
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Christ and his people had begun to replace Israel’s idolatrous “handmade” temple. In 
order that God dwell fully and unfettered with his people, there could be no human- 
made structures separating them. This is why no human can answer affirmatively God’s 
question about his eschatological, eternal dwelling, “Where then is a house you could 
build for Me?” (Is 66:1). When the time came for Christ and his people to begin fulfill- 
ment of what Israel’s temple pointed to all along, to continue to believe that God dwells 
in a physical temple was idolatrous. For Jews to continue to believe that God’s unique 
revelatory presence was in their physical temple and not in Christ was idolatry—the 
same as believing that God’s unique presence was in some wooden idol or ancient tree. 
It was putting their trust in something other than God. It was idolatry. In addition, to 
think that somehow this supposed divine presence in their temple would continue to 
protect them was part of their idolatrous belief, not much different than other pagan 
nations who put similar confidence in their gods who resided in their temples. 

As with other forms of Israel’s dead tradition, for Israelites to commit themselves to 
the temple, after the coming of Christ, meant they had committed themselves to a 
dead, spiritually empty building and tradition. The true temple to which we must now 
be committed is God’s temple in Christ and the Spirit. 

The discussion of idolatry in relation to the temple in Acts is significant because, with 
respect to housing God’s presence, Israel’s old temple had become obsolete, and believ- 
ing that God could be worshiped there was idolatrous. But worship in the true temple, 
in the sphere of Christ and the Spirit, is true worship, which results in resembling the 
image of Christ. In Acts 7:55—56, Stephen catches a glimpse of the new heavenly temple 
directly before he is stoned: “He gazed intently into heaven and saw the glory of God ... 
and he said, ‘Behold, I see the heavens opened up and the Son of Man standing at the right 
hand of God.’ ”!34 

It is apparent that Luke’s narrative depiction of Stephen dying is drawn according to 
the model of Christ, which he himself described in his own Gospel: just as Christ prays 


MY SPIRIT” (Lk 23:34, 46), So Stephen prays for his persecutors, “Lord, do not hold this 


3° Elsewhere in the Bible the expression “heavens were opened” together with the mention of the 
“glory” of God always introduces a vision of the heavenly temple where the glory of God abides, 


on which see further Beale, The Temple and the Church’s Mission, p. 220. 
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ing description may pick up from the introduction of this narrative (Acts 6:13-14), 


where Stephen is accused in the same manner as was Christ: 


Mt 26:57, 59-61 Acts 6:12-14 


Those who had seized Jesus led Him And they stirred up the people, the elders 
away to Caiaphas, the high priest, and the scribes, and they came up to him 
where the scribes and the elders were and dragged him away and brought him 
gathered together.... before the Council. 

Now the chief priests and the whole They put forward false witnesses who said, 
Council kept trying to obtain false “This man incessantly speaks against this 
testimony against Jesus, so that they holy place and the Law; 

might put Him to death. for we have heard him say that this 


They did not find any, even though Nazarene, Jesus, will destroy this place [the 


many false witnesses came forward. temple] and alter the customs which Moses 
But later on two came forward, handed down to us.” 

and said, “This man stated, ‘Iam able to 

destroy the temple of God and to 


> 


rebuild it in three days. 


Figure 7.1. Mt 26:57, 59-61, and Acts 6:12-14 compared 


Could this parallel portrayal be intended by Luke not only to represent Stephen as a 
kind of recapitulation of a suffering Christ figure but also express that Stephen’s com- 
mitment to Christ (perhaps as the new temple in place of the old one) caused him to 
become conformed to the likeness of Christ’s suffering? 


ACTS 17:24-25 


Though I have already commented briefly on this passage, it is too important not to 
address it directly.!31] ACTS 17:24-25, part of Paul’s speech in Athens, explains that in 


3! T have argued elsewhere that Acts 15:15—20 also concerns the beginning building of the latter- 
day temple in Christ. Part of the point there, especially in the light of the Leviticus 17 background 


of Acts 15:20, is that just as God’s presence at the tabernacle was the reason to stay away from idol 
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the present age people are not to worship the true God by building material temple 
structures and finding God there: 


74The God who made the world and all things in it, since He is Lord of heaven and 
earth, does not dwell in temples made with hands; ?5nor is He served by human 
hands, as though He needed anything, since He Himself gives to all life and breath 
and all things.... ?°Being then the offspring of god, we ought not to think that the 
Divine Nature is like gold or silver or stone, an image formed by the art and 


thought of man. (ACTS 17:24—25, 29) 


Not only are human-made temples inadequate to house the divine presence perma- 
nently (v. 24) but also such structures imply that God needs to be “served by human 
hands.” This is an impossibility since God is the self-sufficient Creator of everything (v. 
25). Furthermore, we would be quite mistaken to think that God’s presence is to be 
found behind idols of “gold or silver or stone, an image formed by the art and thought 
of man” (v. 29). The reason for this is that humans were created to be God’s sons (i.e., 
“the offspring of God”). Just as children reflect the image of their parents, so God’s chil- 
dren should reflect him, which they do by reflecting the glorious attributes of his “di- 
vine nature” (cf. Gen 1:27). Paul’s logic is simple: “If like begets like, it is illogical to 
suppose that the divine nature that created living human beings is like an image made 
of an inanimate substance” but must be living.|32] Therefore, Paul wants people to wor- 
ship the living God, not worship spiritually dead idols. 

David Pao investigates an Isaiah background for Acts 17./33IHe surveys the anti-idol 
polemic in Isaiah 40—55 and finds it inextricably linked to a polemic against the nations 
opposing Israel (e.g., Is 40:18-24; 41:4-10; 44:9-23; 46:1-13). Isaiah highlights Yah- 
weh’s sovereignty over against that of the idols and the nations who trust in the idols. 
Isaiah’s anti-idol polemic finds most explicit expression in Acts 17, where specific allu- 


worship, so Christ’s end-time presence as the true tabernacle is the reason now for Gentiles not to 
participate in idol worship. “True worshipers shall worship the Father in [the] Spirit and truth” (Jn 
4:23). It is Christ’s Spirit, no longer rituals of Mosaic law, that now cleanses from idolatry and all 
uncleanness (Acts 15:8—9) and, indeed, protects from idolatry. On these ideas see further Beale, 
The Temple and the Church’s Mission, pp. 239-41. 

32 William J. Larkin, Acts, IVPNTC (Downers Grove, IIl.: InterVarsity Press, 1995), p. 259. 

33 Pao, Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus, pp. 193-97. 
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sions to Isaiah 40-55 occur (e.g., Acts 17:25 = Is 42:5; Acts 17:29 = Is 40:18—20 [though 
this latter allusion is less clear]). Less explicit expressions of the polemic are found else- 
where in Acts: God’s powerful word and incomparable sovereignty are established 
through the judgment of people who are making competitive divine claims (e.g., Simon 
in Acts 8:4-24, Herod in Acts 12:20-23, and Elymas the magician in Acts 13:10—-11). 
These episodes are linked to the notion that just as idolatry is refuted so the antagonism 
of the nations is overcome. This is based on Isaiah’s notion that the idols represented the 
purported power of the nations. The irresistible sovereignty of the risen Jesus is 


included in the polemic, which identifies Jesus with Yahweh of Isaiah’s new exodus. 34] 


ACTS 28:25-28 


The book of Acts concludes with the same Isaiah 6:9-10 quotation that was found in all 
four Gospels and which was discussed earlier. The last major narrative of the book 
depicts Jews and Paul in dialogue at his lodgings (Acts 28:17—24). This concludes with 
his preaching about the kingdom and Jesus from the Old Testament (v. 23). Some were 


persuaded but others were not (v. 24). In response to those who did not believe, Paul 
said they were fulfilling Isaiah 6:9-10: 


25And when they did not agree with one another, they began leaving after Paul had 

to your fathers,?° 

SAYING, ‘GO TO THIS PEOPLE AND SAY, 

“YOU WILL KEEP ON HEARING, BUT WILL NOT UNDERSTAND; 

AND YOU WILL KEEP ON SEEING, BUT WILL NOT PERCEIVE; 
77 FOR THE HEART OF THIS PEOPLE HAS BECOME DULL, 

AND WITH THEIR EARS THEY SCARCELY HEAR, 

AND THEY HAVE CLOSED THEIR EYES; 

OTHERWISE THEY MIGHT SEE WITH THEIR EYES, 

AND HEAR WITH THEIR EARS, 

AND UNDERSTAND WITH THEIR HEART AND RETURN, 


34 For a summary and evaluation of Pao’s book, as well as qualifications about his study of Acts 17, 
see my review “Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus by David W. Pao,” Trinity Journal 25, no. 1 (2004): 


93-101. 
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ANDI WOULD HEAL THEM.”’ 
28“Therefore let it be known to you that this salvation of God has been sent to the Gentiles; 
they will also listen.” (ACTS 28:25—28) 


Though nothing is explicitly said about idolatry, as was also the case in the Gospels, 
because the Isaiah passage in its original context is about idolatry, that theme would 
appear also to carry over here. It is true that there is no evidence of idol worship in the 
immediate context of Acts 28, which we saw was also the case with the Gospel quota- 
tions of Isaiah 6. Therefore, perhaps this is an example of drawing from an Old Testa- 
ment passage but not carrying over one of the text’s central notions. It may seem the 
part of wisdom to stop here in our reflections on Acts and not comment further on this 
concluding quotation. 

But the work of David Pao throws more light on the possibility that the Isaiah 6quota- 
tion may in fact have reverberations of idolatry. Throughout his work Acts and the Isa- 
ianic New Exodus, Pao demonstrates the probability of two things: (1) that the prophetic 
theme of the second exodus from Isaiah 40—66 is a pervasive framework for the entire 
book of Acts, and (2) that the anti-idol polemic of Isaiah 40—48 is woven throughout the 
significant passages in Acts dealing with idolatry, so that this polemical notion is car- 
ried over into Acts. In the light of this, Pao concludes that the quotation of Isaiah 6 at the 
end of Acts 28 continues this anti-idol polemic and appropriately concludes this theme 
in Acts, since it is one of the best examples of the polemic in Isaiah. The Isaiah 6 quota- 
tion at the conclusion of the book underscores theocratic Israel’s rejection of God’s 
prophetic work through Christ and his apostolic prophets. Placing this quotation at the 
end of Acts creates a literary-theological reversal, since Isaiah begins with the quotation 
of 6:9—10 and ends with the salvation of Gentiles, and Acts reverses this pattern. [35] 

From another perspective, it may be helpful to recall the introduction, where the 
idea of a “willed type” was discussed. This is when an author has one idea in mind, 
which is related to other ideas that the author may not have at the top of his mind but 
nevertheless could be part of the author’s secondary or implied intention. Let us sup- 
pose that Luke’s intention in using Isaiah 6 in Acts 28 was only to express Israel’s spiri- 
tual incapacity without any thought of the idol polemic there (which may or may not be 
the case). If we had opportunity to ask Luke directly after he had quoted Isaiah 6 if there 


35 Pao, Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus, pp. 101-10. 
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were other features from Isaiah 6 that he had in mind besides the notion of Israel’s spiri- 
tual inability, he would probably acknowledge some. Would he acknowledge that the 
idol polemic was something that he secondarily had in mind? I think it is likely, since he 
has already labored elsewhere in Acts to elaborate on Isaiah’s idol polemics, and to con- 
clude the book with one of the most explicit expressions of that polemic would be too 
coincidental, if he did not have that Isaiah polemical background in mind to some 
degree (including the idea of Israel becoming as spiritually dead as its inanimate idols). 
This, of course, is a matter of guesswork on the part of the interpreter, involving vary- 
ing degrees of possibility and probability. 

As in the Gospels, the point is that Israel’s rejection of Christ was due to the nation’s 
idolatrous commitment to dead traditions, as Luke has already narrated earlier in Acts. 
Earlier in Acts one of these idolatrous traditions unbelieving Israel was committed to 
was wrongly trusting in the temple as the unique place of God’s revelatory presence, 
when, with the inauguration of the latter days, Christ is the only place where God 
uniquely reveals himself. Thus they had substituted false worship for true worship. It is 
significant that Acts ends on this sad note of the quotation of Isaiah 6.8¢! If my under- 
standing of the significance of Isaiah 6 in Acts 28 is correct, then part of the importance 
of concluding Acts with this citation concerns Israel’s rejection of Jesus because of the 


nation’s commitment to some other object of worship, presumably dead traditions. 


CONCLUSION 


Luke directly addresses the topic of idolatry at points throughout Acts. Nevertheless, 
the notion of idol worshipers becoming like their idols is difficult to discern in the book. 
I have decided, however, to include this chapter on Acts since its view of idolatry is 
important and supplies further elaboration of the nature of idolatry against the back- 
ground of the anti-idol polemic of Isaiah 40-66. This is significant because Isaiah 
40—66’s polemic against idolatry is partly an outgrowth of the earlier chapters, includ- 
ing Isaiah 6:9-10, which is quoted in Acts 28 and by all of the Gospels. 

Early church tradition says that Luke, the author of Acts, was Paul’s traveling compan- 
ion (based most likely on Col 4:14; 2 Tim 4:11 and Philem 24, where a person called Luke 


36 See Meadors, Idolatry and Hardening of the Heart, pp. 102-3, who understands the Is 6 quotation 


in Acts 28 ina similar manner with respect to the Is 6 idolatry background. 
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appears to be a traveling companion of Paul). If this is the case, does Paul have similar 
thoughts about Israel and Gentile idol worship to Luke’s? Like Luke, Paul does not dedi- 
cate a great amount of discussion to idolatry, but he does address the issue in several 


places. The next chapter examines these Pauline passages. 
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8 


Becoming Like What We Worship 
Paul's Epistles 


Paul’s epistles have several references to idolatry, and those most relevant for our pur- 
poses are Romans 1 and 1 Corinthians 10. These passages reveal that Paul’s thought 
about idolatry is deeply saturated with some of the very same Old Testament texts and 
ideas discussed already, including the motif that the idol worshiper becomes like or is 
closely identified with the idol worshiped, which is based on Old Testament passages 


related to golden calf worship. 


PAUL'S VIEW OF IDOLATRY IN Romans 1 


Romans 1:20—28 is one of Paul’s most explicit elaborations on idolatry. This passage 


affirms the following: 
20For since the creation of the world His invisible attributes, His eternal power and 


divine nature, have been clearly seen, being understood through what has been made, 
so that they are without excuse. 71For even though they knew God, they did not honor 
Him as God or give thanks, but they became futile in their speculations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened. *?Professing to be wise, they became fools, 7and 
exchanged the glory of the incorruptible God for an image in the form of corruptible 
man and of birds and four-footed animals and crawling creatures. 


?4Therefore God gave them over in the lusts of their hearts to impurity, so that their 
bodies would be dishonored among them. 75For they exchanged the truth of God for a 
lie, and worshiped and served the creature rather than the Creator, who is blessed 


forever. Amen. 


26For this reason God gave them over to degrading passions; for their women 
exchanged the natural function for that which is unnatural, ?7and in the same way 
also the men abandoned the natural function of the woman and burned in their 
desire toward one another, men with men committing indecent acts and receiving in 
their own persons the due penalty of their error. ?°And just as they did not see fit to 
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acknowledge God any longer, God gave them over to a depraved mind, to do those 
things which are not proper. 


This introductory section to Romans affirms that idol worship is the root sin of all 
other sins. . When one turns from trust in God to trust in some part of God’s creation, 
then the “heart” becomes “darkened” and all manner of sins follow from this, as Paul 
has begun to elaborate in verses 24-28, which is continued in verses 29-32. Thus Paul 
sees idolatry to be the essence of sin.!2] Already Ezekiel 22:1-16 had asserted that Israel's 
idolatry (vv. 1-4) led the nation to all manner of sins (vv. 5-13), which then led to its 
judgment (vv. 14-16). Significantly, Paul’s survey of the history of idolatry includes all 
humanity who have turned from God to worship something else, which likely includes 
Adam and Eve (whom Rom 1:20-21 probably includes in its purview): “for since the cre- 
ation of the world His invisible attributes have been clearly seen ... so that they are with- 
out excuse. For even though they knew God, they did not honor Him as God.”3! Hence, 
all humanity, including Adam and Eve, are indicted here, since they have been among 
all humans who have committed part of the “all unrighteousness” of sinners (1:18a) and 


2” 66 


who have been “without excuse” “since the creation of the world,” because they also 
have been among those “who suppressed the truth in unrighteousness” (1:18b). 

The essential nature of the idolatry is explained to be “exchang|ing] the glory of the 
incorruptible God for an image” (Rom 1:23), “exchang|ing] the truth of God for a lie” 
and “worship[ing] and serving the creature rather than the Creator” (v. 25). The fitting 


punishment for malfunction in worshiping God is a malfunction in other relationships, 


* So also Wisdom of Solomon: “for the idea of making idols was the beginning of fornication, and 
the invention of them was the corruption of life” (Wis 14:12); “for the worship of idols not to be 
named is the beginning and cause and end of all evil” (Wis 14:27); see the context of Wis 13:1-16:1; 
Pseudo-Philo 44:6—10 says that every one of the ten commandments are broken by committing 
some form of idolatry, on which further see Frederick J. Murphy, “Retelling the Bible: Idolatry in 
Pseudo-Philo,” JBL 107 (1988): 279-81. 

2 In line with Thomas R. Schreiner, Romans, BECNT (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1998), p. 88; Iam also 
especially grateful for my student Mike Daling for highlighting this idea for me. 

3 Though there is debate about this among commentators; e.g., see Douglas J. Moo, The Epistle to 
the Romans, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), p. 109, who notes commentators on both 


sides of the issue, though he himself is unconvinced. 
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which includes homosexuality, lesbianism, disobedience to parents and all kinds of 
dysfunctional relationships with others (vv. 24-32). Likewise, the lex talionis judg- 
ment (“the punishment must fit the crime”) for not honoring God (v. 21) is “that their 
bodies would be dishonored among them” (v. 24); similarly, the penalty for not approv- 
ing to have God in their knowledge fittingly is that God “gave them over to an unap- 
proved mind” (i.e., a mind not approved by God, v. 28). 

In fact, the punishment itself is that the idol worshipers’ unnatural relationships with 
others resemble their unnatural relationship with God _ . So far these judgments 
involve people being punished by means of their own sin, which does not include the 
idea of reflecting what one worships. But this also appears to be discernible. Because 
they have “suppressed the truth” of God, they have also suppressed knowledge and 
reflection of the attributes of his divine nature (Rom 1:18—20), so that they fail to 
acknowledge and likely even to reflect God’s nature and attributes, but instead they 
mirror the corruptible nature of the creation (vv. 21-25). Thus they are not righteous 
like God but are “unrighteous” (vv. 18-19), not “wise” as reflectors of God’s wisdom but 
“fools” (v. 22), not truthful but filled with “deceit” (v. 29), not good but “inventors of 


evil” (1:30), not loving but “unloving” (1:31) and not merciful but “unmerciful” (1:31). 


THE OLD TESTAMENT BACKGROUND OF ROMANS 1:21-25 


The description of idolatry among the Gentiles in this passage is richly interlaced with 
the wording of several Old Testament texts. The combination of these Old Testament 
allusions may at first appear as a maze of weaving and interconnected paths, but I will 
attempt to present a bird’s-eye view of the maze in order to see how Paul has put the 
allusions together to form one pastiche. The majority of the allusions are about Israel’s 
golden calf idolatry, which begins to help us see why Paul brought them together in the 
way he did. 

Allusions to Psalm 106:20; Jeremiah 2:11 and Hosea 4:7. Allusions to Psalm 106:20; 


Jeremiah 2:11 and Hosea 4:7, especially from the Psalm and Jeremiah, are discernible in 


Romans 1:23, 25 (see figure 8.2): 


Old Testament Texts Romans 1:25b, 23a 


They made a calf... and they worshiped They worshiped and ser ved 


[prosekynésan] a molten image. 

Thus they exchanged their glory for the image 
[éllaxanto tén doxan auton en homoidmati] 
of an ox that eats grass. (Ps 106:19—-20) 


But My people have changed their glory 
[éllaxato tén doxan autou] for that which 


does not profit [ex hés ouk dpheléthésontai] 


(Jer 2:11b; cf. vv. 20-28) 

Cf. also: they changed their glory for 
shame” (so the Syriac and Targum); the 
MT reads “I will change their glory,” 
followed by the lxx (tén doxan auton eis 
atimian thésomai) (Hos 4:7: cf. vv. 8-18) 
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[esebasthésan kai elatreusan] the 
creature. (v. 25b) 

They exchanged the glory [éllaxan tén 
doxan] of the incorruptible God for an_ 
image in the likeness [en homoidmati 
eikonos] of corruptible [phthartou] man 
and ... four-footed animals. (v. 23a) 

Cf. Therefore God gave them over in the 
lusts of their hearts to impurity, so that 
their bodies would be dishonored 
[atimazesthai] among them. (Rom 1:24) 
For this reason God gave them over to 
dishonorable [atimias] passions. (Rom 
1:26a) 


Figure 8.2. Allusions to Psalm 106:20; Jeremiah 2:11; Hosea 4:7 in Romans 1:23, 25 


That Psalm 106:20 is an allusion in Romans 1:23 is accepted by several commentators, 


and it is a passage we have explored earlier in chapter three: 


19They made a calf in Horeb 

And worshiped a molten image. 
20Thus they exchanged their glory 

For the image of an ox that eats grass. 
"They forgot God their Savior, 

Who had done great things in Egypt, 
22Wonders in the land of Ham 


And awesome things by the Red Sea. 


3 Therefore he said that he would destroy them, 


Had not Moses His chosen one stood in the breach before him, 


To turn away His wrath from destroying them. (Ps 106:19—23, emphasis added) 


Psalm 106:2osays that Israel “exchanged” the object of true worship, “their glory,” 


that is the glorious Lord, for an idolatrous image. This is not an unconscious use of 


Scripture by Paul at this point.4] That Paul has the golden calf episode in mind is sug- 
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gested further from the parallel language in verse 25, “they exchanged the truth of God 
for a lie,” which may echo Jewish tradition about the episode.|5! Even Paul’s use of “God 
delivered them over” in verses 24, 26 and 28 (paredoken autous) is not only reflective of 
Psalm 106:41 (“he [God] gave them over” [paredoken autous]), but also it is in line with 
Stephen’s conclusion about the effect on Israel of the golden calf episode in Acts 7:42: 
“but God turned away and delivered them over|paredoken autous] to serve the host of 
heaven.” |] By referring to the golden calf idolatry, Paul wants to anticipate his charge of 


4 See further Morna D. Hooker, From Adam to Christ (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1990), p. 73, who says “it is generally accepted that Paul has in mind here the words of Ps 106 (Lxx, 
105):20.” Joseph A. Fitzmyer, Romans, AB (New York: Doubleday, 1993), p. 283; James D. G. Dunn, 
Romans 1-8, WBC (Dallas: Word, 1988), p. 61; Richard H. Bell, No One Seeks for God, WUNT 106 
(Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1998), pp. 24-25, 94; and Paul J. Achtemeier, “Gods Made 
with Hands: the New Testament and the Problem of Idolatry,” Ex Auditu 15 (1999): 49; see the 
psalm to be clearly in mind; C. E. B. Cranfield, The Epistle to the Romans, ICC (Edinburgh: T & T 
Clark, 1975), p. 119; A. J. M. Wedderburn, “Adam in Paul’s Letter to the Romans,” in Studia Biblical 
1978, ed. E. A. Livingstone, JSNTSup 3 (Sheffield, U.K.: JSOT Press, 1980), 3:414; Brendan Byrne, 
Romans, Sacra Pagina 6 (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1996), pp. 68, 75; and N. T. Wright, 
“The Letter to the Romans,” in New Interpreter’s Bible, ed. Leander Keck (Nashville: Abingdon, 
2002), 10:433, see it as an “echo”; Leslie C. Allen, Psalms 101-150, WBC (Waco, Tex.: Word, 1983), 
Pp. 53, who argues that, in addition to the Ps 106:20 allusion, Paul also alludes to the following 
verses from elsewhere in the psalm: v. 14 in Rom 1:24; v. 39 in Rom 1:26, 27; v. 48 in Rom 1:26, and 
v. 41 was the basis for Paul’s threefold repetition of “God gave them over” in Rom 1:24, 26, 28. On 
the other hand, though without argumentation, Mark A. Seifrid, “Unrighteous by Faith: Apos- 
tolic Proclamation in Romans 1:18-3:20,” in Justification and Variegated Nomism, ed. D. A. Carson, 
Peter T. O’Brien, and Mark A. Seifrid (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2004), 2:117, argues that Ps 
106:20 is not alluded to. 

5 Philo describes the reaction of Moses to the calf idolatry as he “marveled at the sudden apostasy 
of the multitude and [how] they had exchanged [hypoallass6] so great a lie [pseudos] for so great a 
truth [alétheia]” (Life of Moses 2.167), also cited by Moo, Romans, p. 112; the Greek words in brack- 
ets are the very same words that Paul uses in Rom 1:25. On Jewish traditions about the golden calf, 
see Scott J. Hafemann, Paul, Moses and the History of Israel, WUNT 81 (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
[Paul Siebeck], 1995), pp. 227-31. 
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idolatry against Israel that will come in Romans 2:22, which is part of his mounting 
argument that both Gentiles and Jews are equally sinful and equally worthy of condem- 
nation (Rom 3:9—20). Implicit also is the notion that even Israel, who was to play the 
role of a corporate Adam in functionally reflecting God’s image, has malfunctioned in 
that role. Such a sinful episode as the worship of the golden calf can be applied generally 
to Gentile idolatry because during Israel’s time, as God’s people in the Old Testament, 
they were designated to represent humanity as a national representative Adam figure. |71 
It is presumably partly for this reason, as we saw in chapter 5, that some Jewish com- 
mentators compared Israel’s golden calf sin to be like Adam’s sin in Eden. 

Through using this example from Israel's history, Paul has tapped into the context of 
the first formal sin in Israel’s existence as a nation. Exodus 32 portrays their sin of wor- 
shiping the molten calf in language describing rebellious cattle (see chap. 3) in order to 
convey the idea that what Israel had worshiped, she had become like. We also saw that 
Psalm 106:20, a summary of the golden calf episode, included the idea of Israel “ex- 
changing” not only their God but also the glory of their god for an idol and the inglori- 
ous image of that idol. Morna Hooker also agrees by affirming that this twofold inter- 
pretation of “glory” in Psalm 106:20 has influenced Paul to use “glory” in Romans 1:23 
with reference “not only to the glory which God possesses in himself, but to that same 
glory in so far as it was originally possessed by man.”|8! We also saw that Jewish interpre- 
tation of the golden calf episode, including the reference to it in Psalm 106:20, under- 
stood that Israel had exchanged God’s glory, which had been manifested in their very 
midst and which they should have reflected in their own character, for the reflection of 
the idol’s image (see chap. 5). 

Part of Paul’s description in Romans 1:18—24 also comes from Jeremiah 2:11, which is 


significant since it may have formed part of Paul’s wording together with Psalm 106:20 


© Note even that sandwiched in between “he handed them over” in both Rom 1:24, 26, is the 
phrase “they served [latreusan] the creation,” which is also parallel to the phrase “to serve 
[latreuein] the host of heaven” in Acts 7:42. 

7 For the Old Testament evidence for this idea, see further on this in G. K. Beale, The Temple and 
the Church’s Mission: A Biblical Theology of the Dwelling Place of God, NSBT 17 (Downers Grove, 
Ill.: InterVarsity Press, 2004), pp. 81-121. 

8 Hooker, Adam to Christ, p. 82. 
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about “exchanging God’s glory” for that of images of the creation.!9! The combined allu- 
sion to Jeremiah 2:11 suggests further that Paul has in mind not only Israel changing the 
object of their worship but also the nation’s identification with and reflection of that 
glory in which they participated in their worship of the true God,!'°! since in my earlier 
analysis of Psalm 106:20 and Jeremiah 2:11 in chapter three I concluded that the two 
passages included both the notion of “exchanging God” and “exchanging his glory” for 
idols and their pseudo-glory.!1] This conclusion was further suggested by my observa- 
tion in chapter five that in various ways Judaism understood that Israel’s worship of the 
golden calf caused them to be transformed and to reflect the calf’s unspiritual nature. 
Jeremiah 2:11 says, “Has a nation changed gods, when they were not gods? But my 
people have changed their glory for that which does not profit.” Other nations never 
denied their own gods but would add others to the pantheon of gods that they wor- 
shiped. The rhetorical point is that Israel is even worse than other nations in its idolatry 
because it really did exchange worship of the true God for the false. We saw in chapter 
three that Jeremiah 2:11 itself is either an allusion to Psalm 106:20 or a reflection of the 
same golden calf tradition as is the psalm verse, since Jeremiah’s point is to say that 
Israel’s sin of idolatry in his own day is but a continuation of that same sin that began at 


9Dunn, Romans 1-8, p. 61; Bell, No One Seeks for God, pp. 24-25, 94; and Achtemeier, “Gods Made 
with Hands,” p. 49; view the Jeremiah allusion to be probable; Hooker, Adam to Christ, pp. 76, 
82-83, sees this as a possible influence. Cranfield, Romans, p. 119; Wedderburn, “Adam in Paul’s 
Letter to the Romans,” p. 414; and Byrne, Romans, pp. 68, 75, see Jer 2:11 as an “echo.” 

10 E.g., see Avrohom C. Feuer, Tehillim (Brooklyn: Mesorah Publications, 1985), 2:1293, who says 
that Israel’s choice to worship the golden calf “made them forfeit their former glorious status as 
servants of the Almighty.” An early church interpretation alleges that when the emperor Julian 
the Apostate put an altar and a beast on his coinage, the Jews were overjoyed at the appearance of 
the bull “imprinted on their hearts” and celebrated around it “for they recognized in this beast 
their ancient golden calf” (Leivy Smolar and Moshe Aberbach, “The Golden Calf Episode in Post- 
biblical Literature,” HUCA 39 [1968]: 99). On the other hand, Samuel L. Terrien, The Psalms 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003), p. 731, adamantly says that Israel’s glory in verse 20 “could 
hardly be their own possession,” citing in apparent support Hos 4:7 and Jer 2:11). 

1 Hooker, Adam to Christ, also agrees with this double interpretation of “glory” in Jer 2:11 and its 


possible influence on Paul. 
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the inception of the nation’s existence (see Jer 2:2—3). 

Many commentators appear to understand that Israel’s “changing their glory” in 
Jeremiah 2:11 refers only to changing God (by metonymy of adjunct) as the object of 
their reverence for another god. But I labored to show in chapter three that both the 
preceding and following contexts of Jeremiah 2:11 supported in various ways that the 
verse included a reference both to God and his glory reflected among Israel (and which 
Israel should have reflected in their own character) that was being exchanged for the 
idol and its bogus glory. 

This understanding of Jeremiah 2:11 was pointed to further by the chapter three study 
that concluded the Jeremiah 2 verse was an even clearer allusion to Hosea 4:7 than that 
of Psalm 106:20 (though the Psalm reference may be included in the allusion by 
Jeremiah): “they changed their glory into shame” (Hos 4:7). The “change of glory” in the 
Hosea text probably refers to God’s ironic punishment of Israel by causing them to 
reflect and share in the empty glory of their idols rather than God’s glory. Here the 
“slory” of the calf idol?! is not a reference to the idol itself but whatever its purported 
glory was that exuded from it or was associated with it. The verse conveys the idea that 
the glory that Israel had shared in and was to reflect personally was exchanged for the 
purported glory of their idols. This was seen to be suggested further by the following 
context of Hosea 4 and subsequent chapters in Hosea. 

In this light, could even an echo of Hosea 4:7 be included in Paul’s allusions to Psalm 
106 and Jeremiah 2 in Romans 1 (on which see the textual comparison in fig. 8.2)? Such 
an inclusion of Hosea 4:7 would be reasonable, given that this text itself also is intertex- 
tually connected to Psalm 106:20 and Jeremiah 2:11 (see chap. 3). The early attestation 
for the first-person singular in the Hebrew text (“I will change”) in Hosea 4:7 may have 
been interpretively picked up by Paul to indicate that God also changed the glory of 
people, who were in his image, into dishonor as a result of them first sinfully doing so 
(Rom 1:24, 26a). Thus, at the least, the possible echo of the Hosea 4:7 passage points 
further to a reference to an ironic penalty of people becoming like the corruptible glory 
of their idols that they worship. 


12 That the idol is, indeed, likely the calf idol is apparent from the other explicit references to the 
calf idol in Hos 8:5—6; 10:5; 13:2, though Hos 4:16-17 should probably also be included in these 


references. 
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Allusion to Jeremiah 2:5. There is another allusion to consider, which also is about idol 
worship: 


Jeremiah 2:5 Romans 1:21b 


What injustice did your fathers find in me, | They did not honor him as God or give 
that they went far from me and walked thanks, but they became vain 


after vanity [ton mataion = idols] and they | [emataidthésan] in their speculations, 


became vain [emataidthésan|]? and their foolish heart was darkened. 


Figure 8.3. Allusion to Jeremiah 2:5 in Romans 1:21b 


Jeremiah 2:5 (which we have already seen in chap. 3 is linked to Jer 2:11) appears also 
to be in Paul’s mind in Romans 1:21b/3lIf so, then Paul’s directly preceding phrase in 
verse 21, “they did not honor him as God or give thanks,” is a positive way of speaking of 
the negative act of idol worship and prepares the way for the allusion to Jeremiah 2:5 in 
the last part of verse 21. Accordingly, Paul follows Jeremiah’s notion that Israel became 


as vain and empty as the idols it worshiped. [v4] 


3 Fitzmyer, Romans, p. 282, and Bell, No One Seeks for God, pp. 24-25, 311, see Jer 2:5 “probably” 
to be an allusion, and Wedderburn, “Adam in Romans,” p. 414, views it as an “echo.” The Nestle- 
Aland, 27th ed. of the Novum Testamentum Graece even lists a third allusion to Jer 10:14, “[every 
man] become foolish” (eméranthé) behind Rom 1:22, “they became foolish” (emdéranthésan), both 
of which concern idolaters becoming foolish. Such a third allusion suggests further that Jeremiah 
is within Paul’s purview. 

14 Jer 5:21 (idolaters are “foolish and people without heart”) may perhaps be behind Rom 1:21b—22 
(“their non-understanding heart ... they became foolish”); such a close combination of “foolish” 
(moros) with a malfunctioning “heart” (kardia) in application to idolaters occurs in the Lxx only in 
Jer 5:21 (though the actual wording in Jeremiah is akardios, and Rom 1:22 uses the verb form of 
moros). If Jer 5:21 is echoed, then the continuing description in Jer 5:21, “who have eyes but see 
not; who have ears, but hear not” as a description of idol worshipers becoming like their idols 
(which we have seen in Is 6) may be an idea within Paul’s purview, especially in the light of his 
reference later in Rom 11:8, where he cites Is 29:10 together with Deut 29:4 (important texts on 
which I have elaborated in chaps. 2-3, 6: “GOD GAVE THEM A SPIRIT OF STUPOR, EYES TO SEE NOT AND 


EARS TO HEAR NOT DOWNTO THIS VERY DAY.” 
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I also noted in chapter three that Jeremiah 2:5 itself contained the same wording as 2 
Kings 17:15, since the clause “they followed after vanities [tén mataidn] and they became 
vain [emataidthésan]” is identical in both passages. Thus the verse in Jeremiah likely 
arose against the background of reflection on the episode later in Israel’s history of calf 
worship, when King Jeroboam set up two golden calves for northern Israel to worship, 
as recorded in 2 Kings 17:15—16: 


They rejected His statutes and His covenant which He made with their fathers and 
His warnings with which He warned them. And they followed after vanities [ton 
mataion] and they became vain [emataidthésan], and went after the nations which 
surrounded them, concerning which the LoRD had commanded them not to do like 
them. 


They ... made for themselves molten images, even two calves, and made an Asherah 
and worshiped all the host of heaven and served Baal. 


We saw that both 2 Kings and Hosea say that Israel’s commitment to the calf idols 
caused them to become like the idols, as spiritually empty and shameful as the stone 
calf idols. And just as we have seen in the chapter three discussion of the link between 2 
Kings 17:15 and Jeremiah 2:5, we will see again at the conclusion of this chapter: that the 
2 Kings reference also is directly linked to Israel’s golden calf worship in 1 Corinthians 
10.5 fact, 2 Kings 17:15 may be combined with Jeremiah 2:11 in Romans 1:21.16] per- 
haps Jeremiah 2:5 is more in mind than 2 Kings, since Jeremiah 2:11 is also alluded to by 
Paul in Romans 1. Yet the 2 Kings text is attractive, since it is set in the context of being a 
recapitulation of the establishment of the golden calf worship at Mount Sinai.|:7] 

Thus the main point in our discussion so far in this chapter is that we have, at least, 
an allusion to Psalm 106:20 and two allusions to Jeremiah 2 in Romans 1, which in their 
contexts indicate that Israel became like the idols that they worshiped, and that Paul 
appears to have followed this line of thought. He appears to see the Israelite idolaters as 


15 See the “Excursus on koinOonos/ koinonia” toward the end of this chap. 

16 See Meadors, Idolatry and Hardening of the Heart, p. 110, who also discusses the Jer 2:11 and 1 
Kings 17 texts and sees both as being alluded to by Paul, which may be correct. 

17 This is especially evident from recalling that 2 Kings 17 develops 1 Kings 12:25—33, which nar- 


rates Jeroboam’s establishment of the golden calf worship. 
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representative of all human idolaters, probably because of his presupposition that Israel 
was intended to be a kind of representative corporate Adam. It is possible that Paul’s 
shortening of the Jeremiah 2:5 wording to “and they became empty” and omitting the 
directly preceding clause (“and they followed after emptiness”) is Paul’s way of high- 
lighting the notion of people becoming as corruptible as their corruptible idols. Others 
also have concluded that Paul is asserting in Romans 1:21, 23, that “a man becomes like 
that which he worships.”!'8] At the very least this notion appears to be right under the 
surface of what Paul is saying, though likely some of it has bubbled up to the surface. 
Indeed, the idea of “exchanging” divine glory for that of idols would appear to include 
the thought suggested previously about Psalm 106:20 that Israel gave up “the opportu- 
nity to bask in the glory of the immortal God” and to have “direct contact with God’s 
awesome presence.”|!9! The implication is that they would bask and reflect the nature of 
that which they were substituting for God. Peter Stuhlmacher concludes his discussion 
of Romans 1:18—21 likewise: “whoever follows after that which is nothing, becomes 
nothing himself (Jeremiah 2:5)!l2°! This seems to be the converse of the positive idea 
mentioned elsewhere in Paul, for example, in 2 Corinthians 3:18: “But we all, with 
unveiled face, beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are being transformed into 
the same image from glory to glory, just as from the Lord, the Spirit”!?] (this verse is 
strikingly a conclusion of Paul’s reflections on Moses’ own reflection of God’s glory in 
contrast to the Israelite idolaters of the golden calf in Exodus 32-34). The double notion 
of exchanging God and the reflection of his glory is also apparent from noticing that 
God’s glorious attributes reflected in the creation have just been mentioned in Romans 
1:20, so it is natural that a reflection of God’s attributes in his human creation would be 
included in the reference to “glory” in verse 23. 

Allusion to Adam in Genesis 1—3. One last Old Testament background in Romans 


18 So quoting Bell, No One Seeks for God, p. 130, following the quotation of Wedderburn, “Adam in 
Paul’s Letter to the Romans,” p. 418. 

19 Moo, Romans, pp. 108-9. 

20 Peter Stuhlmacher, Paul’s Letter to the Romans (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 1994), p. 36 
(also cited by Meadors, Idolatry and Hardening of the Heart, p. 110). 

1 So also Bell, No One Seeks for God, pp. 130-31, and Wedderburn, “Adam in Paul’s Letter to the 


Romans,” p. 418. 
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ineeds exploration. Genesis 1-3 may also be partly behind Paul’s thought in Romans 
1:23, aS Some commentators think: “and they exchanged the glory of the incorruptible 
God for an image in the form of corruptible man and of birds and four-footed animals 
and crawling creatures.” If this is an allusion to Genesis 1-3, which I believe to be proba- 
ble, then the idea of humanity’s role of reflecting God’s image and their sin in commit- 
ting themselves to other images would enhance the implicit idea that part of the 
destructiveness of idol worship is becoming conformed to the likeness of the idol that is 
revered. Douglas Moo, while not persuaded about the figure of Adam lying in the back- 
ground here, nevertheless acknowledges the following allusions proposed by others to 
Genesis 1—3:!22] (1) the threefold portrayal of the animal world in verse 23 (“birds and 
four-footed animals and crawling creatures”), (2) the pair of words image (eikén) and 
form (homoidsis) reflect Genesis 1:26: “let Us make man according to Our image, accord- 
ing to Our likeness.” To this list may be added three more items: (3) that Adam and Eve 
were the first idolaters in that they shifted their loyalty from God to the serpent, a crawl- 
ing creature, whose deceitful character they came to represent, since they started lying 
immediately after their “fall” in Genesis 3:10—13; (4) the combined ideas that the idol- 
aters had “knowledge” and falsely pursued “wisdom” may also reflect Genesis 3:5—6 
(“knowing good and evil” and “the tree was desirable to make one wise”); (5) the fact 
that Paul makes allusion to the golden calf event (via Ps 106:20) may fall well in line 
with Adamic echoes, since Jewish tradition frequently associated Israel’s sin of idolatry 
at Sinai with that of Adam’s fall.!23l This Jewish tradition may be another hint that Israel 
was conceived of as a kind of corporate Adam figure, who fell just as the individual 
Adam fell. Paul appears to have brought together the primal sin of Adam and that of 
Israel, recapitulated later in Israel’s history, which Paul sees continues to be recapitu- 
lated among all sinful humans. 

Morna Hooker, who also sees much of the same evidence supporting references to 
Adam in Genesis 1-3,|?4l has explained well why such a background is tied in to the 


22 Moo, Romans, p. 109. See also Seifrid, “Unrighteous by Faith,” pp. 117-18, following Fitzmeyer, 
Romans, p. 283, in denying any echoes to the Adam narrative in Genesis. 

23 See chap. 5, as well as Dunn, Romans 1-8, p. 61; see also Hafemann, Paul, Moses, and the History 
of Israel, pp. 228-29, and Wedderburn, “Adam in Romans,” pp. 414-15. 

24 Hooker, Adam to Christ, pp. 77-78. In agreement with Hooker is Byrne, Romans, p. 68, and 
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above Old Testament idolatry allusions: 


According to Paul’s account here the sin into which man originally falls is 
that of idolatry, and it is on account of this that God gives him up to other 
forms of sin. It may perhaps be objected that there is nothing in the narrative 
in Genesis to suggest that Adam ever offered worship to idols. He can, how- 
ever, as we have seen, be justly accused of serving the creature rather than the 
creator, and it is from this confusion between God and the things which he 
has made that idolatry springs. Moreover ... the terms for these idols in Rom. 
1:23 are taken from the Genesis narrative, and the animals mentioned are, in 
fact, among those over which man is expressly given dominion. In listening 
to the voice of the serpent, Adam has not only failed to exercise his rightful 
dominion over creation, but, by placing himself in subservience to a creature, 


has opened up the way to idolatry. 251 


Thus Paul has combined the allusions to Israel’s idolatry with Adam in order to show 
that Adam’s sin was also idolatrous, as I tried to demonstrate in chapter four. On the 
other hand, combining Adam allusions with those of Israel’s idolatry points to Israel 
itself as a kind of corporate Adam figure. Hooker likewise draws the same conclusion 
that I have about the double notion of “exchanged glory,” especially as this relates to 
Adam, which dovetails with the same double notion we observed earlier with Paul’s use 
of Psalm 106 and Jeremiah 2: 


The rabbinic tradition that at the Fall Adam lost the glory of God which had hitherto 
been reflected in his face, points us once again to Genesis 1—3.!2°l The same idea reap- 


Wright, “Romans,” pp. 432-33, who says that in Rom 1:22—23 “Paul is deliberately, though 
covertly, retelling the story of Genesis 3, on the one hand, and of Israel in the wilderness, on the 
other.” Dunn, Romans 1-8, pp. 60—61, sees Rom 1:22 to have a clear Adam background in Genesis 
3. Bell, No One Seeks for God, p. 24, while acknowledging those who have cautioned against seeing 
too much of a Genesis 3 Adam background, nevertheless still sees some allusion to that back- 
ground, especially in Rom 1:23, which he sees alluding to Genesis 1:26a (LXx). 

25 Hooker, Adam to Christ, p. 78. 

26 Here Hooker is referring to her earlier references to Gen. Rab. 11.2; Sanh. 38b, and Life of Adam 


and Eve (Apoc) 20-21, where Adam is said to have lost the reflection of the divine glory he had 
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pears ... at Rom. 3:23, where he speaks of all men lacking the glory of God.... 


[M]an did not only exchange the worship of the true God for that of idols; he also 
exchanged intimate fellowship with God for an experience which was shadowy and 
remote, and he exchanged, too, his own reflection of the glory of God for the image of 
corruption. Paul—like the rabbis—does not say that man ever lost the image of 
God—though ... he regarded it as being almost effaced. The things which man did 
lose were the glory of God and the dominion over nature which were associated with 
that image; and he lost them when he forgot that he himself was the eixwv Oeob[im- 
age of God] and sought to find that éuxxwv [image] elsewhere. In so doing, he took on 
the image of corruption and became subject to death thus obscuring the fact that he 
was originally created in the image of the incorruptible God. 271 


Newman has also drawn attention to Romans 3:23 as a further development of 
Romans 1:23 to show that a transformation involving the loss of divinely reflected glory 
in humans isin mind in the latter.|?8] That Romans 3:23 further unpacks Romans 1:23 is 
evident from observing that 3:23 is the next place in Romans where “glory” is directly 
linked to God. In this light, the phrase in Romans 1:21, “they did not glorify God,” may 
not merely refer to praising God verbally but honoring him by mirroring his attributes. 
This is pointed to further by the contrast between “glorifying God” in verse 21a and the 
phrase “their foolish heart was darkened” in verse 21b, which designates a transformed 
condition of the heart from a former positive state to a degraded condition (in line with 
such contrasts of “darkness” and “glory” in the Greek Old Testament [Is 60:2; Jer 
13:16]).129] That “image” in Romans 1:23 refers to sinful humans reflecting the corrupt- 
ible creation is apparent further from noticing Paul’s other uses of image. These other 
uses, while positive, also refer to reflecting something else, whether that be Christ 
reflecting God (2 Cor 4:4; Col 1:15), humans reflecting God (1 Cor 11:7) or believers 
reflecting Christ’s image (Rom 8:29; 1 Cor 15:49; 2 Cor 3:18; Col 3:10), where also glory is 
sometimes used synonymously with image (Rom 8:29-30; 1 Cor 11:7; 2 Cor 3:18; 4:4), as 
in Romans 1:23. 


earlier possessed. 
27 Hooker, Adam to Christ, p. 83. 
28 Newman, Paul’s Glory-Christology, p. 225. 


29 Where appear the noun forms of the Greek verbs that Paul uses in Rom 1:21. 
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Conclusion to Romans 1:18—28. I have tried to untangle what may at first appear as a 
twisted web of Old Testament allusions and to show how they actually form a dis- 
cernible pattern, especially concerning idolatry. An objection to my analysis is that 
there are no quotations but only allusions from which implicit ideas are drawn; if Paul 
really had in mind these ideas from the various Old Testament texts, why did he not 
make it clearer in his argumentation? But in the introduction I discussed the emerging 
field of intertextuality that has recognized increasingly that ancient writers alluded to 
earlier texts without making formal citations; they do so in various creative ways. Natu- 
rally, the problem faced in this enterprise is how to validate the presence of a genuine or 
probable allusion. 

I summarized the criteria for such validation in the introduction (as summarized 
from Richard Hays’s work). In the present case, the following aspects of that criteria 
apply to the allusions from Psalm 106; Jeremiah 2 and, though to somewhat lesser 
degree, Genesis 1-3: (1) the earlier Old Testament texts were easily available to the 
author; (2) volume from the Old Testament—that is, there is enough verbal identity to 
posit a link; (3) recurrence or clustering (how often does the alluding author cite the 
earlier Old Testament reference or how often does he refer to the same Old Testament 
context elsewhere?)—Paul has two references to the same Jeremiah context (Jer 2:5—11) 
and all of his references to Jeremiah, Psalm 106 and 2 Kings 17 are associated with the 
golden calf idolatry; he also makes allusion to the golden calf idolatry in 1 Corinthians 
10:7—22 (on which see the last main section of this chapter below); according to the Nes- 
tle-Aland twenty-seventh edition of the Novum Testamentum Graece, Paul alludes else- 
where to Genesis 1—3 in Romans 5:12—19; 7:10—11; 8:20, 29; 16:20; 1 Corinthians 11:3, 
8-9; 15:21, 38-39, 45, 47; 2 Corinthians 4:6; 11:3; Ephesians 4:24; 5:31; Colossians 3:10; 1 
Timothy 2:13-14; 4:4; (4) thematic coherence (how well does the Old Testament refer- 
ence fit into the later author’s overall line of argument?) is striking, since the idolatry 
allusions fit well into and supplement the flow of the argument in Romans 1:18—27; (5) 
historical plausibility (does the historical situation allow for the possibility that the 
author could have intended the Old Testament references and for the reader/hearers to 
have comprehended it?)—Paul was steeped in the Old Testament, and the church to 
fearers” (associated with the synagogue), so there is plausibility that Paul intended 
these allusions and that some would have picked up on Paul’s allusions, at least on a 
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second and third reading;°! (6) history of interpretation (have other interpreters dis- 
cerned the same Old Testament allusions or echoes in these later texts?)—I have foot- 
noted representative authors who have seen the allusions proposed. As also mentioned 
in the introduction, these criteria can have a cumulative effect in pointing to the proba- 
bility of the presence of an Old Testament allusion, and I judge this to be the case in the 
present analysis of the allusions in Romans 1.I31] Even if one were to decide that Paul was 
unconscious of making some of the proposed allusions or was not intending readers to 
discern them, identification of the allusions and the resulting enhancement of meaning 
that comes from their Old Testament contexts may well disclose his underlying or 
implicit presuppositions, which form the basis for his explicit statements in the text. 

The penalty of idolatry that we have seen in Romans 1 is similar to that in Isaiah 6, 
whereby Israel was punished by means of its own idolatry by being made to become as 
blind as the idols that they worshiped. Though this idea is not as explicit in Romans 1 as 
in Isaiah 6, it is quite comparable, especially in connection to the use of Psalm 106 and 
Jeremiah 2:5, 11, where the idea of reflecting the idols in one’s own being is discernible. 
Certainly included is the notion of being punished by means of one’s own sin, to which 
the correspondences in Romans 1:24—28 between their sin and their punishment point. 
Of course, this last point is not specifically part of the resembling-what-we-worship 
notion but of a larger biblical motif whereby people are punished by means of their own 
sin, though the two are not mutually exclusive of one another and they supplement one 
another here. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF COMPARING Romans 1:18-28 WITH ROMANS 
12:1-2 


We have seen in Romans 1that a malfunction in one’s relationship to God (e.g., idolatry) 
brings the corresponding punishment of a malfunction in one’s relationship with other 


3° For further elaboration on this point, see my discussion of John’s use of the Old Testament in 
Revelation, which applies just as much here to Paul (Beale, John’s Use of the Old Testament in Reve- 
lation, JSNTSup 166 [Sheffield, U.K.: JSOT Press, 1999], pp. 67-75). 

3! The Nestle-Aland 27th ed. of Novum Testamentum Graece lists allusions to the same Psalm, 
Jeremiah and 2 Kings texts previously discussed, together with some other Old Testament refer- 


ences, but it does not list any allusions to Genesis 1-3. 
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humans. But I have also proposed that to some extent Paul’s thought appears to include 
the concept that people become like the idols that they venerate, spiritually “empty.” 
That this is, in fact, also in mind in Romans 1 is evident further from the antithetical 
parallel in ROMANS 12:1-2. Just as Paul starts the first part of the book with perverted 
worship, he starts the last part of the book with proper worship acceptable to God. That 
Paul intends to present ROMANS 12:1—2 as the antithesis to Romans 1:18—28 is apparent 
from the use of the same terms used oppositely or the use of actual antonyms:/32! 


Their bodies would be dishonored among Present your bodies a living and 


them. (v. 24) holy sacrifice, acceptable to God, 


They worshiped and served the creature rather | your spiritual service of worship. 
than the Creator. (v. 25) (v. 1) 
Just as they did not approve [it proper] to have | And do not be conformed to this 
God in their knowledge, God gave them over to | world, but be transformed by the 
a disapproved mind (a mind not approved by renewing of your mind [in the 
God). (v. 28) Lord); 
so that you may approve what the 
will of God is. (v. 2) 


Figure 8.4. ROMANS 12:1-2 as the antithesis to Romans 1:18—28 


This combination of words (that are underlined) together with the ideas they express 
occur nowhere else in Paul’s writings, which enhances an intentional link between the 
two passages.|33] First, in Romans 12, Paul is exhorting Christians to present “their bod- 
ies” in religious “service” to God instead of participating in an idolatrous liturgical “ser- 


vice” in which “their bodies” become dishonored because they present their bodies 


3? Thave found partial support for this connection in Schreiner, Romans, p. 647. 

4 That the renewing is in the sphere of the newness of Christ’s resurrection state is apparent from 
the links to Rom 6, where the newness of Christ’s resurrection is explicitly spoken of as (1) “pre- 
senting” oneself to God (in contrast to presenting oneself to sin), with (2) the notion of “living” 
before God, and (3) living in a “holy” or “sanctified” manner (so Michael Thompson, Clothed With 
Christ, JSNTSup 59 [Sheffield, U.K.: JSOT Press, 1991], pp. 78-80). 
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immorally to others of the same sex. Second, instead of “worshiping and serving the 
creature rather than the Creator,” Paul wants his hearers to “not be conformed to the 
world, but be transformed by the renewing of [their] mind” in the Lord. And, third, in 
contrast to the idolaters who do “not approve” with their “mind” of God-ordained wor- 
ship, God wants his people to “approve” with their “mind” what God’s will is for them. 

One commentator has summed up the links between Romans 1 and Romans 12 in 
following manner:!34! 


Wrath Mercy 
Refusing to glorify or thank God Sacrificing to God 
Dishonoring the body Offering the body 


Misunderstood, idolatrous service of worship | Reasonable service of worship 


Reprobate mind Renewed mind 


Rejecting the righteousness of God Approving the will of God 


Figure 8.5. The links between Romans 1 and Romans 12 


Romans 12:2 is presumably a development of Romans 8:29, which enhances my the- 
Sis: 
And we know that God causes all things to work together for good to those who love 


God, to those who are called according to His purpose. 


For those whom He foreknew, He also predestined to become conformed to the 
image of His Son, so that He would be the firstborn among many brethren. (Rom 
8:28—29, emphasis added) 


Thus to be “transformed [metamorphod] by the renewing of your mind” in Romans 
12:2 is the virtual equivalent to “becoming conformed [symmorphos] to the image of 
[God’s] son” in Romans 8:29. Such an equivalence is pointed to further from observing 


34 Michael Thompson, Clothed With Christ, JSNTSup 59 (Sheffield, U.K.: JSOT press, 1991), p. 82, 
who has the most developed discussion of the antitheses (Michael Thompson, Clothed With 
Christ, JSNTSup 59 (Sheffield, U.K.: JSOT press, 1991), pp. 81-86, which years ago initially 
inspired my own thoughts on the links). 
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the combination of “renewal” and “image” in Colossians 3:10: “you have put on the new 
man who is being renewed to a true knowledge according to the image of the One who 
created him” (emphasis added, so also Eph 4:22-24). Similarly, 2 Corinthians 3:18 
affirms that those who want to be near the Lord will take on his likeness: they will “be- 
hold as in a mirror the glory of the Lord” and be “transformed [metamorphod] into the 
same image from glory to glory, just as from the Lord, the Spirit.” It is noteworthy that, 
among the eight uses of “image” (eikdn) in Paul, only two appear in Romans, in 1:23 and 
8:29. This suggests that the image of God’s Son to which Christians are becoming con- 
formed in Romans 8 is the antithesis to the “image” that unbelieving humanity had 
exchanged in place of God’s glory in Romans 1. Likewise, the future transference of the 
creation “from its slavery to corruption into the freedom of the glory of the children of 
God” implies again the “corruption” that humans experienced when they “exchanged 
the glory” of God in Romans 1:23 and their future regaining of that reflected glory.|35] 
Similarly, “conformed to the image of his son (8:29) is likely almost synonymous with 
their being ‘glorified’ (8:30),”135! which here refers to a transformation in the consum- 
mative eschatological being of believers. These unique combinations of “image” and 
“glory” in Romans 1 and Romans 8 show that the latter is developing the antithesis of 
the former as a stepping stone to Romans 12:2. The deduction that can be made from 
this is that, if one is not “loving God” (Rom 8:28) and not consequently being “con- 
formed to the image of God’s Son,” then one is “loving” some other earthly object of 
worship and, consequently, being conformed to this earthly image. Romans 12:2 draws 
out this negative implication explicitly together with the repetition of the positive 
notion of becoming “transformed” to the Lord. 

We saw in Jeremiah that the notion of idol worship and reflecting the image of the 
true God was to be understood partly through the idea of sonship: sons reflect their 
parents. Jeremiah could call idols “fathers” of Israel or he could call the true God the 
Father of Israel, depending on whom Israel was worshiping. It is fitting that Jesus is 
referred to as God’s “Son” three times (Rom 1:3-4, 9) directly before Romans 
1:18—32and again in Romans 8:29, the latter also including Christians as sons of God 


(i.e., Christ is “the first-born of many brethren”). Since this mention of “firstborn” as 


35 Newman, Paul’s Glory-Christology, p. 226. 
36 Newman, Paul’s Glory-Christology, pp. 226-27. 
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synonymous with sonship in Romans 8:29 is in direct linkage with “conformed to the 
image of his Son,” it is not implausible to think that this notion of sonship and image 
discussed in connection with the earlier Romans 1 analysis could come to the surface 
and be slightly echoed here.|37] 

Paul’s exhortation is that Christians need to be increasingly renewed in their new- 
creation existence and not deterred in that renewal by the old idolatrous “age” (which is 
a better translation of aién in Rom 12:1 than is “world”), which is always a threat, since 
their bodies are still part of that age. ROMANS 12:1—2 is a classic example of the overlap 
of the old age with the inbreaking end-time new age, as observed also by several com- 
mentators (on which see also the parallel in Gal 1:4, “that He might deliver us out of this 
present evil age”). 

The intended antithesis between Romans 1 and Romans 12 is striking due to the lat- 
ter’s clear indication that if one is not committed to the Lord, then by default one is 
devoted to the “world,” and such devotion causes one to “become conformed to [like] 
the world.” This confirms my earlier contention that Paul already has in mind in chap- 
ter 1 not only that idol worship replaces a false god for the true and leads to destructive 
punishment, but also that what one worships, one becomes “conformed to” or becomes 
like, leading to such judgment! But final judgment is not the last word for God’s people, 
since they have already been proleptically judged in Christ on the cross. Whereas the 
final, end-time judgment has penetrated into history and fallen on Christ for the sin of 
his people, those who do not believe await this judgment, which will fall on them at the 
last day, when Christ returns. 

But for God’s people the last day is anticipated as a time when that which has begun 
for them in Christ will be completed when he returns. In 1 Corinthians 15:42—54 Paul 
portrays the completion of what Roman 12:1—2 says begins in this life when one believes 
in Christ. According to the 1 Corinthians text, the Romans 12:2 process of becoming 


37 Jer 31:9 is the only place in all of the Old Testament where the much-used term firstborn refers 
to the future eschatological restoration and salvation of God’s people, which I suggested earlier 
may be an implicit antithesis to Jer 2:27, where the idol is Israel’s “father” and mother who “gave 
them birth.” Possibly, Zech 12:10 may also be another such reference: “and they will look on Me 
whom they have pierced, and they will mourn for Him, as one mourns for an only son... like the 


bitter weeping over a firstborn” (emphasis added). 
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transformed to the image of God in Christ finds its consummation in being finally con- 
formed to the full image of his resurrection existence as the last Adam: 


#So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown a perishable body, it is raised an 
imperishable body; 43it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory; it is sown in 


45So also it is written, “The first MAN, Adam, BECAME A LIVING SOUL.” The last Adam 
became a life-giving spirit. 

4° However, the spiritual is not first, but the natural; then the spiritual. 

47The first man is from the earth, earthy; the second man is from heaven. 

48As is the earthy, so also are those who are earthy; and as is the heavenly, so also are 
those who are heavenly. 

49 Just as we have borne the image of the earthy, we will also bear the image of the 
heavenly. 

5°Now I say this, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; nor 
does the perishable inherit the imperishable. 

51Behold, I tell you a mystery; we will not all sleep, but we will all be changed, 

57in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trumpet; for the trumpet will sound, 
and the dead will be raised imperishable, and we will be changed. 

53For this perishable must put on the imperishable, and this mortal must put on 
immortality. 

54But when this perishable will have put on the imperishable, and this mortal will have 
put on immortality, then will come about the saying that is written, “DEATH IS 
SWALLOWED UP in victory. 

55“O DEATH, WHERE IS YOUR VICTORY? O DEATH, WHERE IS YOUR STING?” 
5©The sting of death is sin, and the power of sin is the law; 57but thanks be to God, who 


Verses 42-44 and 52-57 show clearly that the context of this passage concerns the 
form of the final resurrection of the dead. In addition to this being a physically trans- 


formed existence, it is also a spiritually transformed existence.[38] In particular, verses 


38 Though there have been a few commentators arguing that Paul is affirming only a transforma- 


tion into a purely spiritual, nonphysical resurrection existence in this passage, the majority 
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47-49 indicate that this transformed existence will be one in which, whereas unbeliev- 
ing humanity was in the perishable and mortal image of the first Adam, believing 
humanity will be transformed from such fallen existence into the image of the last 
spoken of as “raised in glory” (v. 42) which clearly refers to glory as an altered condition 
of higher human existence, which I also argued was the case in Romans 1:23, though 
there humanity was viewed as being transformed from reflecting divine glory to mir- 
roring corruptible earthly glory. Though people begin to reflect Christ’s image in this 
life, their identification with the image of the last Adam finds its final form in the resur- 
rection existence of the new creation, following in the train of Christ’s own resurrection 
existence (1 Cor 15:20—23). Earlier in this chapter we saw that ROMANS 12:1-2 and 2 
Corinthians speak of an inaugurated stage of transformation into God’s image, but this 
passage affirms that the final transformed stage of the image of God will be an “imper- 
ishable” stage, never to be reversed (vv. 50-54).9! Philippians 3:20—21 affirms the same 


thing as the 1 Corinthians passage: 


For our citizenship is in heaven, from which also we eagerly wait for a Savior, the 


with the body of His glory, by the exertion of the power that He has even to subject all 
things to Himself. 


THEOLOGICAL REFLECTIONS ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE IMAGE 
OF GOD IN HUMANS AND THE TRANSFORMATION INTO THE IMAGE 
OF IDOLS 


Sufficient terrain has been traversed so far in this book in order at this point to clarify 


rightly argue that both are in mind (e.g., see Gordon D. Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians 
[Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987], pp. 713-807). 

39 See Jung Hoon Kim, The Significance of Clothing Imagery in the Pauline Corpus, JSNTSup 268 
(New York: T & T Clark, 2004), pp. 195-209, who argues rightly that the “clothing” language (“put 
on”) in 1 Cor 15:53—54, together with the Old Testament Genesis background of vv. 49-52, is part 
of the notion of being clothed with the image of God, with the Gen 1 image and Gen 2:25; 3:7, 21, 


clothing language partly in mind. 
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more clearly perhaps the relationship between what it means to be in God’s image and 
how this relates to people coming to reflect the image of idols. In chapter 3 and so far in 
chapter 8, I have been at pains to distinguish how it is that sinful people, particularly 
Israel, were related to God and his glory. Specifically, when they have been said to “ex- 
change the glory of God” for the image of idols, I have contended that this expresses a 
“thick” meaning that needs unpacking in at least three ways: (1) exchanging worship of 
the glorious God for the worship of an inglorious idol; (2) exchanging the position of 
being near God’s acts on behalf of his people or his unique presence, which have mani- 
fested his glory among them, for proximity to the presence of the inglorious idol; (3) 
exchanging God’s glory that should have been reflected in his people’s personal character 
for the inglorious attributes of an idol, which are reflected in their character. 

But our discussion of Adam in chapter 4 and earlier in this chapter needs some quali- 
fication to what has just been said. Adam was not sinful before becoming an idolater. 
However, he not only exchanged worship of God and proximity to God’s demonstrated 
glory in the midst of Eden, but he exchanged the actual divine glory that he personally 
reflected in pristine manner in his own character. All subsequent idolaters are people, 
unlike Adam before his “fall,” who find themselves already possessing a distorted image 
of God in themselves. When they exchange worship of God and their proximity to his 
presence, it is a worship that is already flawed and, however close they are to God, they 
are not in a personal “saving” relationship with him. In addition, unlike Adam, they do 
not exchange a pristine reflection of divine glory within themselves, but they decide to 
reflect the idolatrous images of the world instead of the true God’s image, which they 
ought to have decided to reflect but never did in the way they should have. Another way 
to put this latter point is that sinful people who are born already reflecting a distorted 
divine image suppress the reflection of that image further by increasingly mirroring 
the image of some idol (or idols) in the world. This is part of what Paul means in 
Romans 1:18-19 when he speaks of sinful people “who suppress the truth in unrigh- 
teousness, because that which is known about God is evident within them; for God 
made it evident to them,” and verses 20-23 affirm that what is “evident within them” 
partly referred to God’s reflected attributes. 

On the other hand, those who have trusted in the Lord and have begun to regain the 
image of God designed for true humanity will not ultimately succumb to idolatry. 


Though they may be affected at times by idolatrous liaisons, and at such times will not 
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be as reflective of the divine glory, they will increasingly be marked by a growing loy- 
alty to serving and desiring to reflect their Lord . They will be those decisively deliv- 
ered from the sphere of their distorted reflection of God’s image and they will progres- 
sively be conformed to God’s image until at the end of history they will be consum- 


mately made to reflect that image. 


PAUL'S VIEW OF IDOLATRY IN 1 Corinthians 10 


In summarizing Paul’s thought on reflecting the image of the world or of Christ, I will 
try to get to the root of why the apostle believes people become conformed to what they 
commit themselves. Paul may give a further insight into why people who worship idols 
become like their idols and take on their dead nature. In 1 Corinthians 6:15b—17 (the 
only other place outside of Rom 1 and Rom 12 where the expression “your [their] bodies” 


appears), Paul says: 


5Shall I then take away the members of Christ and make them members of a 
harlot? May it never be! *°Do you not know that the one who joins himself to a 
harlot is one body with her? For He [God] says, “THE TWO WILL BECOME ONE 
FLESH” [quoting Gen 2:24]. !7But the one who joins himself to the Lord is one 
spirit with Him. (1 Corinthians 6:15-17) 


The principle expressed in these verses is this: that to which we wholeheartedly 
commit ourselves, we become one with it, and thus identified with its very nature. This 
appears to be very close to becoming like what we commit ourselves to. Then in 1 
Corinthians 10:14—22 Paul relates this notion to idolatry and to Christ: 


4Therefore, my beloved, flee from idolatry. '5I speak as to wise men; you judge what I 
say. 1°Is not the cup of blessing which we bless a sharing in the blood of Christ? Is not 
the bread which we break a sharing in the body of Christ? '7Since there is one bread, 
we who are many are one body; for we all partake of the one bread. “Look at the 
nation Israel; are not those who eat the sacrifices sharers in the altar? 9What do I 
mean then? That a thing sacrificed to idols is anything, or that an idol is anything? 
20No, but I say that the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons 
and not to God; and I do not want you to become sharers in demons. 7*You cannot 
drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of demons; you cannot partake of the table of the 
Lord and the table of demons. ??Or do we provoke the Lord to jealousy? We are not 
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stronger than He, are we? 


This is not the place to discuss how this passage relates to theories about the Lord’s 
Supper. What most theologians would at the least agree with is that those who partake 
of the Supper are identified with Christ and his death for them, and “are one spirit” with 
the Lord (so 1 Cor 6:17), and in the same manner, but negatively, those who sacrifice to 
idols really sacrifice to demons who stand behind the idols, and “become sharers in 
demons,” and thus are of one spirit with the demons./4°! Consequently, if we commit 
ourselves to the Lord, we will become of the same spiritual nature as the Lord, but if we 
commit ourselves to idols, we will become one with them, just as when a man commits 
himself to a harlot, he becomes one with her (1 Cor 6:16). The faithful believer does not 
become the Lord, nor does the idolater become the idol (or the demon behind it), but 
they take on the nature of the things to which they commit themselves. Paul does not 
specify what it is precisely that idolaters “share with demons” (v. 20), but he does say 
that the idols are “evil” (1 Cor 10:6) and that demons are destructive and deceptive 
beings (see, e.g., Rev 9:2—21). Therefore, just as the believer reflects the attributes of the 
living God, it is likely that the idolater will reflect the same evil or dead spiritual 
attributes as the idols (which are inanimate wood or stone) and the destructive and 
deceptive character of the demons that stand behind the idols to which they passion- 
ately commit themselves. 

Though the actual words of 1 Corinthians 6:16-17(“members” and “to join”) do not 
occur in chapter 10, the link between 1 Corinthians 6:15—19 and 10:14—21 is apparent not 
only from the common idea of becoming a sharer of that to which we commit ourselves, 
but also from the context of idolatry in pagan temples (especially during festive occa- 
sions when prostitutes were available), which is the historical setting of the chapter 6 
passage. |41] 

The Old Testament background of the golden calf in 1 Corinthians 10:7—22. In 1 Corinthi- 
ans 10, Paul refers repeatedly to Israel’s golden calf worship in the wilderness (on which 


4° So, for example, in agreement see Achtemeier, “Gods Made with Hands,” p. 56. 

41 See B. S. Rosner, “Temple Prostitution in 1 Corinthians 6:12—20,” NovT 40 (1998): 336-51, who 
also suggests additional links between the two passages: e.g., (1) “flee immorality” (1 Cor 6:18) 
and “flee from idolatry” (1 Cor 10:14); (2) the common use of the phrase “all things are lawful” (1 


Cor 62122 10723): 
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see chapters 3 and 5). Here Paul understands that to sacrifice to an idol is to sacrifice toa 
demon (vv. 19-20). Such a sacrifice entails that the sacrificers “become sharers in 
demons” who are active behind the idol (v. 20). This is the case both of Gentile idolatry 
and of Israel’s idolatry in the wilderness. That Israel’s idol worship is not far out of mind 
is apparent, since it has been the focus in 1 Corinthians 10:5—11. Significantly, this sec- 
tion functions as part of the foundation for making the inference about not falling to 
the temptation of idolatry (note the “therefore” [hdste] in v. 12) and “fleeing from idola- 
try (note the “therefore” [oun] in v. 14). And the clearest Old Testament references to 
Israel’s sin in the wilderness in verses 5—11 1s a quotation from Exodus 32:6 in verse 7: “And 
do not be idolaters, as some of them were; as it is written, “THE PEOPLE SAT DOWN TO 
EAT AND DRINK, AND STOOD UP TO PLAY.’” This was a description of the Israelites in 
their raucous worship of the calf idol. This quotation forms a central part of verses 5-11, 
which is the basis for the exhortations in verses 12—14.|4] 

The link between Israelite idolatry in the wilderness and Gentile idol worship is 
pointed to further in verse 20 by what amounts to a quotation from Deuteronomy 
32:17a/43] (cf. the virtually verbatim parallels between the Greek Old Testament here and 


1 Corinthians 10:20): 


Deuteronomy 32:17a (LXx 1 Corinthians 10:20 


They [Israel, including the first generation] sacrificed | They sacrifice to demons and 
to demons and not to God. not to God. 


Figure 8.6. Parallel between Deuteronomy 32:17a(Lxx) and 1 Corinthians 10:20 


In addition, an allusion from the same context of Deuteronomy 32 in 1 Corinthians 


10:22 enhances the connection to Israel’s wilderness idolatry: 


42 See similarly Wayne A. Meeks, “‘And Rose Up to Play’: Midrash and Paraenesis in 1 Cor 
10:1—22,” JSNT 16 (1982): 69-72, who says the quotation in v. 7 is the “midrashic basis” for all of 
vv. 1-13 and that the golden calf background is continued in vv. 20 and 22 by allusion respectively 
to Deut 32:17 and Deut 32:21 (Wayne A. Meeks, “ ‘And Rose Up to Play’: Midrash and Paraenesis in 
1 Cor 10:1—22,” JSNT 16 (1982): 72). 

43 So, e.g., Anthony C. Thistleton, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, NIGTC (Grand Rapids: 


Eerdmans, 2000), p. 775. 
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Deuteronomy 32:16, 21 1 Corinthians 10:22a 


They made him jealous with strange gods; with Or do we provoke the Lord to 
abominations they provoked him to anger. (v. 16) jealousy [by idol worship]? 
They have made me jealous with what is not God; 


they have provoked me to anger with their idols. (v. 


21) 


Figure 8.7. Parallel between Deuteronomy 32:16, 21 and 1 Corinthians 10:22a 


These references in Deuteronomy 32, though including reference to multiple inci- 
dents of Israel’s idolatry during their wilderness wanderings, most probably include 
reference to the golden calf episode, especially since it was the paramount expression of 
their idolatry. Consequently, reference to the golden calf episode continues to be made 
in 1 Corinthians 10:20—22, so Paul is making a comparison between that Old Testament 
event and the threat of idolatry among Christians in Corinth.|441 

It is in this light that 1 Corinthians 10:18 needs examination: “Look at Israel according 
to the flesh; are not those who eat the sacrifices sharers in the altar?” Many commenta- 
tors believe that this refers generally to Israel’s priests, who in one way or another 
“shared in the altar.” The usual explanation of this is that they shared in the benefits of 
the altar, which are variously explained as partaking of the sacrificial food or of close 
fellowship with God.'45] But a number of recent commentators have rightly identified 
this verse instead with Israel’s wilderness idolatry in general, in which the incident of 


44 See further Richard B. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1989), pp. 93-94, for this Old Testament influence, followed by Thistleton, First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, pp. 774-75, 778, who cites others in agreement. In addition, see Paul D. 
Gardner, The Gifts of God and the Authentication of a Christian (Lanham, Md.; University Press of 
America, 1994), pp. 166-169; Simon Kistemaker, New Testament Commentary: Exposition of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1993), pp. 347-48; see also David E. Garland, 
1 Corinthians, BECNT (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2003), p. 480, who sees allusion to Ex 32:17 inv. 20. 

45 Here Philo, Spec. Leg. 1.221 is sometimes cited in support: God “the benefactor ... has made the 
convivial company of those who carry out the sacrifices partners [koindnos] of the altar whose 


board they are.” 
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the golden calf worship is prominent.!4! The reason for this identification is because of 
reference to it in the preceding context and the following context, as already noted. 

Thus the reference to “eating the sacrifices” and the “altar” in 1 Corinthians 10:18, in 
this context, likely calls to mind Exodus 32:5—6, where Aaron “built an altar” for the 
calf, proclaimed a “feast to the LorD,” the people then “offered burnt offerings” and 
began “to eat and to drink.”|47! This reference in verse 18 is further pointed to because 
part of Exodus 32:6 has been clearly quoted already in verse 7 and “drinking” and “eat- 
ing” (lit. “partaking”) of a sacred feast occurs almost uniquely in Exodus 32:6.148] In addi- 
tion, a reference to an idolatrous feast in verse 18 is a good contrast with the Lord’s 
Supper in verses 16-17, as the Lord’s Supper is again contrasted with an idol’s feast in 
verse 21. Both contrasts use “drinking” and “eating” (lit. “partaking”) in these verses 
directly preceding and following verse 18, respectively with reference to the Lord’s 
Supper and then to the Lord’s Supper in contrast to the idolatrous supper. 

In this respect, “Israel according to the flesh” in verse 18 is not a mere reference to 
those physically descended from Israel (as in Rom 1:3; 4:1; 9:3, 5). Since the phrase “ac- 
cording to the flesh” (kata sarka) is used only negatively in 1-2 Corinthians to refer to an 
ungodly earthly evaluation of things, it is likely that 1 Corinthians 10:18 refers to 
ungodly Israel’s idolatrous perspective, especially because of the preceding and follow- 
ing context of references to Israel’s idolatry (a very similar negative use of the phrase 
“according to the flesh” occurs in Romans 8:4, 5, 12, 13; Gal 4:23, 29).|49] 


46 For the representatives of these two views, see Thistleton, First Epistle to the Corinthians, pp. 
771-72. 

47 See Garland, 1 Corinthians, pp. 478-79, who follows several other commentators in seeing that 
v. 18 still has in mind Israel’s idolatry in the wilderness and thinks the most precise background in 
mind is the golden calf episode, which has been quoted clearly in v. 7. See Gardner, Gifts of God, p. 
165, who sees that v. 18 still has in view the golden calf context from v. 7, which he thinks fits 
better with the following golden calf allusion to Deut 32 in the following verses (preceded by Kis- 
temaker, First Epistle to the Corinthians, p. 346, both of whom are followed by Thistleton, First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, p. 771). 

48 The only other place in the Old Testament where “eating” and “drinking” sacrifices occurs is Ps 
50:13, which refers to sacred sacrifices in Israel’s temple. 


49 Following especially here Gardner, Gifts of God, pp. 165-69. 
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The upshot for our overall study on idolatry is that the expressions “those who eat 
the sacrifices” become “sharers in the [idolatrous!] altar” (1 Cor 10:18) and those who 
sacrifice “become sharers in demons” (1 Cor 10:20) both refer to the background of the 
golden calf idolatry and both are thus synonymously parallel, referring to the same 
thing. It makes good sense that Paul would see Gentile idol worshipers “becoming shar- 
ers in demons” (v. 20), since not only does the Deuteronomy context identify demons as 
behind the idols (as many commentators have seen), but we have also observed that the 
Exodus 32 narration of the golden calf episode itself describes the Israelite idolaters 
becoming identified with the calf; that is, they became like the calf that they revered, as 
they sacrificed to it and ate of the sacrifices before it. In addition, we saw that later Old 
Testament reflections on the golden calf episode also saw the people becoming spiritu- 
ally identified with the calf they worshiped, especially such texts as Psalm 106:20; 
Jeremiah 2:5—11 and Hosea 4:7, 16-17. Further, we observed earlier that Jewish com- 
mentators apparently perceived the same phenomenon in Exodus 32, since they por- 
trayed Israel as being identified with the calf that they adored, and Satan’s involvement 
in the making and worship of the golden calf. Both this Old Testament background and 
its Jewish development appear to be the basis for Paul positing an identity between the 
idol worshipers and the demons associated with the idols. This idea in 1 Corinthians 10 
in connection with the golden calf episode should not be surprising. I concluded at the 
beginning of this chapter that in Romans 1:23, 25, Paul makes allusion to the same 
episode (from Ps 106:20) and conveys a very similar idea of idol worshipers being identi- 
fied with their idols as he affirms here. 

The meaning of koindnos and koinonia in 1 Corinthians 10:16, 18, 20. Further comment, 
however, needs to be made about the word sharers (koindnos) in verses 18 and 20, which 
many commentators translate as “partners” and is usually understood to mean close 
fellowship.[5°l The more basic idea based on usage has to do with being an actual “sharer 
in something” (such as in the same activity) with someone else (Mt 23:30; Lk 5:10; 2 Cor 
8:23; Philem 17, though these are usually translated as “partner”).!5‘] This idea of shar- 
ing is highlighted in the remaining uses of the word: (1) “sharers of our sufferings” and 


of “comfort” (2 Cor 1:7), (2) “sharers” with those ill-treated (Heb 10:33); “sharers also in 


5°E.g., see Garland, 1 Corinthians, p. 481. 
51 See BAGD, p. 553- 
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the glory” (1 Pet 5:1); “you may become sharers of the divine nature” (2 Pet 1:4). 

The idea in all of the New Testament uses, especially highlighted in the directly pre- 
ceding examples, is that of “sharing in the same condition” with someone else or in the 
“same nature” of God (his glory or his nature or attributes). Most comparable to 1 
Corinthians 10:18, 20, are the uses in 1—2 Peter, since the contrast in the former is 
between sharing in (or with) Christ and demonic beings. 1 Peter 5:1 refers to one who 
reflects (or will reflect) the attribute of God’s glory, which is to be fully revealed at the 
consummation (which is further explained as “receiving the unfading crown of glory” 
in v. 4; cf. v. 10). 2 Peter 1:4 is likely to be understood similarly whereby to be “sharers of 
the divine nature” means that a family likeness is to be reflected,|52] especially the 


9 66 


divine characteristics of “godliness,” “knowledge,” “glory,” and “virtue” (v. 3), which is 
expanded in verses 5—8. God’s “divine power has granted” these things to his people and 
he has “called” them to these things (v. 3). 

The uses of koinénia found in 1 Corinthians 10:16 (and 17 times elsewhere in the New 
Testament) also connote essentially the same idea as koindnos. Particularly relevant 


among these are those uses that refer to “sharing with the Holy Spirit” (2 Cor 13:14; Phil 


which are best understood in the light of the uses in 1-2 Peter.|53] 

In the light of the New Testament uses of koindnos, especially in 1—2 Peter, the idea in 
1 Corinthians 10:18, 20 is that of sharing in or reflecting the nature or attributes of the 
demons in contrast to those who share in Christ and are identified with him and reflect 
his spiritual character. At the very least, the idol worshipers are those who are identi- 
fied in some spiritual manner with the demons instead of with Christ. This means that 
they reflect the unspiritual, ungodly nature of the demonic realm. The genitive phrase 
“sharers of demons” is thus best understood in the sense of “sharers in demons them- 
selves” or “sharers in the sphere of demons” or “sharers in association with demons.” 


541Al] three renderings express from various angles the notion of a relationship of 


52 So Michael Green, 2 Peter and Jude, TNTC (Downers Grove, IIl.: InterVarsity Press, 1987), p. 72; 
see similarly J. N. D. Kelly, The Epistles of Peter and of Jude (Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 1969), 
pp. 301-4. 

53 See Gardner, Gifts of God, pp. 159-62, who surveys other studies of the word group which are 


consistent with our own discussion. 
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union in which there is the same identity or spirit. Just as the believer mirrors the char- 
acter of the living God, it is likely that the idolater will reflect the same evil or dead spiri- 
tual attributes as the idols and the destructive and deceptive character of the demons 
that stand behind the idols. The idolaters inhabit the same unspiritual sphere and 
community as the demons. What one worships brings the worshiper into intimate con- 
tact with and under the powerful influence of the object of worship, whether that object 
is Christ or demons. |55] 

Perhaps the closest comparative use of the koinénos word group to that in 1 Corinthi- 


ans 10 is in 2 Corinthians 6:14—18: 


14Do not be unequally bound together [heterozyged] with unbelievers; for what 
partnership [metoché] have righteousness and lawlessness, or what fellowship 
[koin6nia] has light with darkness? 
5Or what harmony [symphdnésis] has Christ with Belial, or what has a believer in 
common [meris] with an unbeliever? 
6Or what agreement [sygkatathesis] has the temple of God with idols? For we are the 
temple of the living God; just as God said, 
“I WILL DWELL IN THEM AND WALK AMONG THEM; 
AND I WILL BE THEIR GOD, AND THEY SHALL BE MY PEOPLE. 
*7“THEREFORE, COME OUT FROM THEIR MIDST AND BE SEPARATE,” SAYS THE LORD. 
“AND DO NOT TOUCH WHAT IS UNCLEAN; 
AND I WILL WELCOME YOU. 
18“AND I WILL BE A FATHER TO YOU, 
AND YOU SHALL BE SONS AND DAUGHTERS TO ME,” 
SAYS THE LORD ALMIGHTY. (2 COR 6:14—18, EMPHASIS ADDED) 


54 For these three categories of genitives and examples for each, see Daniel B. Wallace, Greek 
Grammar: Beyond the Basics (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1996), respectively on p. 132 (genitive 
after verbs, here taking “sharers” as a verbal noun and “of demons” as the partitive direct object in 
which the object is apprehended not as a whole but in part), p. 124 (genitive of sphere), pp. 128-30 
(genitive of association). 

55 See the virtually identical comments of Charles Hodge, Commentary on the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1965), pp. 194-95, and C. K. Barrett, The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, HNTC (New York: Harper & Row, 1968), p. 237. 
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This is not the place to give an extended interpretation of this passage, since this can 
be found elsewhere,|5‘! but only the relevant parallels will be touched upon. First, 
notice the use of koindnia in verse 14b and its synonyms: “unequally bound together,” 
“partnership,” “harmony,” “in common” and “agreement.” The positive aspect of these 
synonyms is interpreted in verses 16b—18 in terms of the Corinthian believers being 
part of “the temple of the living God,” in beginning fulfillment of Old Testament escha- 
tological prophecies about the temple, in which, for example, God promised that he 
would “dwell in them and walk among them” (v. 16b); they would also be his “people,” 
which is interpreted in terms of a family relationship: “you shall be sons and daughters 
to Me” (v. 18). 

The 1 Corinthians 10 passage is strikingly parallel: (1) the broader context speaks 
repeatedly of the believers being a “temple of the Holy Spirit” (1 Cor 3:16-17; 6:19) and 
Paul has in mind eating in temples of idols in 1 Corinthians 10:18—22; (2) there is a 
command to separate from idolatry (cf. 1 Cor 10:14 with 2 Cor 6:17); and (3) a contrast 
between Christ and idols in conjunction with demons (i.e., the satanic realm). The 
point is that “sharing” in Christ or God in 2 Corinthians 6 means being in the sphere of 
his living presence and being a family member (and implicitly having a resemblance to 
him),/57] and the converse must be true with respect to “sharing” with “darkness,” 
“Belial” and “idols” (2 Cor 6:14-16). It is likely the same kind of contrast in 1 Corinthians 


10:18—-22. 


5® See, e.g., among others, G. K. Beale, “The Old Testament Background of Reconciliation in 2 
Corinthians 5-7 and its Bearing on the Literary Problem of 2 Corinthians 6:14-7:1,” NTS 35 
(1989): 566-76; The Temple and the Church’s Mission, NSBT 17 (Downers Grove, IIl.: InterVarsity 
Press, 2004), pp. 253-56; J. M. Scott, “The Use of Scripture in 2 Corinthians 6:16c—18 and Paul’s 
Restoration Theology,” JSNT 56 (1994): 73-99. 

57 In this regard, Phil 3:10 is pertinent: “that I may know Him and the power of His resurrection 
and the fellowship [koindnia] of His sufferings, being conformed to His death.” Here “sharing” 
means partaking in Christ’s character of persevering in suffering, and it is directly linked to an 
intimate “knowledge,” to experiencing Christ’s resurrection “power,” and to resembling (being 
“conformed to”) his character of persevering even up to death. This idea of one who is faithful to 
Christ resembles Christ fits right in with the overall thrust of our study: that to which one is 


committed one becomes like. 
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Why did Paul highlight that idol worshipers share the same identity, spirit or nature? 
As far as | am aware, commentators have not mentioned a background for this notion 
but have seen it as Paul’s own unique contribution to the idolatry theme. Our study of 
idolatry in the Old Testament, especially including the golden calf episode, has revealed 
that one comes to resemble the idol that one reveres, and that likeness leads to destruc- 
tion.58] We saw the same thing in the Jewish understanding of the golden calf event. 
Paul has merely tapped into this Old Testament background and perhaps the Jewish 
development of that background. Idolaters will be identified with the same dead spiri- 
tual nature as the idols to which they passionately commit themselves. Therefore, this 
idea is not Paul’s creative contribution to the golden calf background but a reflection of 
what was already inherent in that background. 


EXCURSUS ON KOINONOS/KOINONIA 


One last observation on this word group koinonos/koinonia is perhaps appropriate: it 
occurs only five times in the canonical Old Testament, one of which is in 2 Kings 17:11 
[Lxx]: “and they [Israel] burned incense on all the high places ... and dealt with familiar 
spirits [koindnos] and they carved [images] to provoke the Lord to anger.” The transla- 
tion of koinonos by familiar spirits is probably a viable dynamic-equivalent rendering, |59! 
since the word clearly refers to idolatrous practices, |6 A rigid translation would be 
“they dealt with”!!! “companions” or “partners” or “sharers,”!°! but this does not make 


58 As far as Ican tell, commentators have not observed this point, though Meeks, “ ‘And Rose Up to 
Play,” p. 74, may slightly hint at it by his statement that in vv. 18-20 Paul viewed the calf wor- 
shipers as “becoming partners with demons.” 

59 This is the translation of The Septuagint Version of the Old Testament and Apocrypha with an 
English Translation (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1972), published by special arrangement with 
Samuel Bagster, London. The NETS rendering has “they made partners.” 

6° The Lxx here translates the Hebrew “evil things” by the plural of koindnos. 

61 “Dealt with” is a rendering of epoiésan koindnous, whereby by poied (“to make or do”) followed 


by the accusative is taken in the behavioral sense of “to do something with” someone. It is possible 
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that the clause could be rendered “they made,” “companions,” “partners,” etc., since v. 10 says 
“they made for themselves pillars and groves” (i.e., idols), and the end of v. 11 says “they carved 


[images].” But if so, the overall point that we are making would not be altered significantly. 
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much sense unless it is unpacked; that is, Israel’s idolatrous practices (which the Hebrew 
refers to as “doing evil things”) included them having such a close relationship with 
their idols that the idols could be referred to as partners or companions with which the 
Israelites shared a common reality. The Greek Old Testament’s interpretive rendering of 
“familiar spirits” is an attempt to personify the idols as partners in Israel’s idolatrous 
crime (the description of which continues in v. 12). 

What is striking about this idolatrous use in 2 Kings 17 is that it is contextually 
related to the entire history of Israel’s idolatry up to the point of King Hoshea’s reign 
over northern Israel. As we saw in chapter 3, the beginning point of this idolatry is 
traced all the way back to the wilderness, the first instance of which was the golden calf 
cult (cf. 2 Kings 17:7: “Now this came about because the sons of Israel sinned against the 
LorD their God, who had brought them up from the land of Egypt from under the hand 
of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and they had feared other gods,” presumably beginning with 
the golden calf, though the focus is on subsequent idolatry in the Promised Land). The 
description of their idol worship is resumed in 2 Kings 17:14—19 (citing here the English 
rendering of the Hebrew): 


14However, they did not listen, but stiffened their neck like their fathers, who did not 
believe in the LorD their God. 

* They rejected His statutes and His covenant which He made with their fathers and His 
warnings with which He warned them. And they followed vanity and became vain, 
and went after the nations which surrounded them, concerning which the LorD had 
commanded them not to do like them. 

16They forsook all the commandments of the LorpD their God and made for themselves 
molten images, even two calves, and made an Asherah and worshiped all the host of 
heaven and served Baal. 

7Then they made their sons and their daughters pass through the fire, and practiced 
divination and enchantments, and sold themselves to do evil in the sight of the LorD, 
provoking Him. 

18So the Lord was very angry with Israel and removed them from His sight; none was left 
except the tribe of Judah. 

19Also Judah did not keep the commandments of the LORD their God, but walked in the 


62 These are the three major ranges of meaning given by BAGD, pp. 553-56. 
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[idolatrous] customs which Israel had introduced. 


First, notice that Israel worshiped “two calves” (v. 16), which is explained to have its 
source in King “Jeroboam [who] drove Israel away from following the LorpD, and made 
them sin a great sin. And the sons of Israel walked in all the sins of Jeroboam which he 
did” (vv. 21-22). The calf idolatry was instituted by Jeroboam, as recorded in 1 Kings 
12:28, where the king is said to have “made two golden calves” and which then depicts 
him proclaiming “behold your gods, O Israel, that brought you up from the land of 
Egypt.” The last statement is a quotation from the account of the nation’s sin of worship- 
ing the golden calf at Sinai (Ex 32:4, 8). Accordingly, later generations who worshiped 
the golden calves are said to have “stiffened their neck like their fathers” (2 Kings 
17:14),|63l the latter phrase of which focuses on the first Israelite idol worshipers of the 
original golden calf, where they are repeatedly called “stiff-necked” (Ex 32:9; 33:3, 53 
34:9; Deut 9:6, 13; 10:16 [Heb]; 31:27). 

Thus the worship of the golden calves in Israel’s later history under the influence of 
Jeroboam was a recapitulation of the worship of the golden calf at the beginning of the 
nation’s history (indeed, even as Israel had been in exile in Egypt and came out and 
established the calf worship, so Jeroboam had been in exile in Egypt and reestablished 
calf worship). And just as we have seen that the Israelites at Sinai resembled and were 
identified in various ways with the golden calf idol, so the same notion is directly con- 
nected to the later Israelites in their worship of the calf idols: “And they followed vanity 
and became vain, and went after the nations which surrounded them, concerning which 
the LorpD had commanded them not to do like them” (2 Kings 17:15b). Worshiping spiri- 
tually “vain and empty” idols caused them to resemble their idols and to become spiritu- 
ally “vain and empty” themselves, which we have already seen in more depth in our ear- 
lier analysis of the golden calf episode in Exodus 32 and the later incident of calf wor- 
ship by Israel in 2 Kings 17 (on which see chapters 3 and 5). 

Therefore, it is striking that both 2 Kings 17 and 1 Corinthians 10 (1) are directly influ- 
enced by the background of the golden calf worship, and (2) use the word koindnos to 
describe the idol worshipers’ intimate relationship with the idols, which identifies them 
with the spiritual reality of the idols (as clarified, e.g., in 2 Kings 17:15b). In fact, the 
koinonos word group is never found describing the relationship of idolaters to their 


63 Though the Lxx at this point has “they made their neck harder than the neck of their fathers.” 
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idols except in these two passages in all of biblical and early Jewish literature. Paul uses 
koinonos to describe the relationship between idolaters and their idols for the same rea- 
son that 2 Kings 17 does. For all of these reasons, Paul echoes this usage from 2 Kings. 
But whether one acknowledges that Paul actually reflects this specific background from 
2 Kings, it is likely that Paul’s understanding of the spiritual identity of the idolater with 
the idol (the demons behind the idol) has been influenced by the Old Testament back- 
ground, both where calf worship is first mentioned and the later Old Testament reflec- 
tions on it, as well as by Jewish interpretations of the Old Testament calf idol texts. At 
the least, this analysis of 2 Kings 17, which has been elaborated on in more depth in 
chapter 3, enhances this background. 

Biblical-theological conclusion to 1 Corinthians 10. One of the above Old Testament 
backgrounds that may similarly highlight this connection between 1 Corinthians 6 and 
10 is Hosea, which depicts Israel as a “harlot” in relation to its idols (Hos 1:2; 3:3; 4:10, 11, 
12, 13, 14; 45,48; 5:3; 4: G10; 9:1). [64] In the midst of Hosea 4, the most intense portrayal 
of Israel’s idolatrous harlotry in the book, Hosea uses language similar to Paul’s in 1 
Corinthians 6 and 1 Corinthians 10, and like Paul there is allusion to the golden calf 
episode: 


7They changed their glory into shame.... 
©Since Israel is stubborn 
Like a stubborn heifer, 
can the LORD now pasture them 
like a lamb in a large field? 
7Ephraim is joined to idols; 
181 et him alone. 
Their liquor gone, 
They play the harlot continually; 
Their rulers dearly love shame. (Hos 4:7b, 16-18) 


Though there are no specific verbal links between Hosea and 1 Corinthians, they both 
are indebted to the background of Israel’s worship of the golden calf. I concluded in 


64 See further R. Cole, “A Crisis of Faith: the Idolatry Polemics in the Book of Hosea,” The Theolog- 
ical Educator 48 (1993): 63-76, for this particular metaphor as well as the idolatry theme in gen- 


eral in Hosea. 
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chapter 3 that Israel’s calf worship at the time of Hosea was a recapitulation of the inci- 
dent at the beginning of Israel’s history narrated in Exodus 32.!65] For example, Hosea 
4:74 is intertextually linked to Psalm 106:20, which summarizes Israel’s worship of the 
calf at Mount Sinai: “They made a calf in Horeb, and they worshiped a molten image. 
Thus they exchanged their glory for the image of an ox that eats grass” (vv. 19-20). The 
point of Hosea’s allusion is to affirm that just as Israel of old had exchanged divine glory 
for the inglorious reflection of the calf idol, so had Israel of Hosea’s time. 

While Paul is not likely dependent on Hosea, their conception of idol worship is cut 
out of the same bolt of calf-idol cloth.!®lin my analysis of Hosea, we saw that the 
prophet refers to Israel as a “stubborn heifer” (so also in Hos 10:11) in order to mock- 
ingly indicate that the nation had become like the idol it was devoted to—as spiritually 
rebellious as the calf idol that it was in love with and was worshiping (so Hos 8:4-7; 
10:5; 13:2).167] 

The image of Israel as a harlot having intercourse with its idols is another vantage 
point from which Hosea understood the nation’s false worship. Indeed, the portrait may 
reveal, as I have suggested in 1 Corinthians 6 and 10, the deeper reason why people 
become like the idols that they worship. In the Hosea 4 passage, the likelihood is that 
there is a connection between the expression “Israel is stubborn like a stubborn heifer” 
in verse 16 and “Ephraim is joined to idols” in verse 17 and “they play the harlot continu- 
ally” in verse 18. First, verse 17 interprets verse 16 by saying that Israel’s likeness to the 
calf idol is because it “is joined to the idols,” and verse 18 appears to be an interpretation 
of verse 17: for Ephraim to be “joined to idols” (v. 17) means that she “plays the harlot 
continually” (v. 18). The image then of “being joined” likely is a picture of immoral sex- 
ual intercourse, but on the spiritual level. And when people commit intercourse, 
whether in marriage or not, they become “one” with whomever they join themselves to. 
Strikingly, the Greek Old Testament translates the Hebrew “Ephraim is joined to idols” 
in Hosea 4:7 by “Ephraim is a partaker [metochos] of idols.” The notion of “partaker” has 
the idea of sharing in, which is quite similar to koindnos, which we discussed earlier. 


65 See the relevant discussion in chap. 3. 
66 Though we have seen earlier in this chapter that Paul may allude to Hos 4:7 in Rom 1:23-24, 26, 
which may enhance Paul’s conceptual affinity with Hos 4:7 in 1 Corinthians 6 and 10. 


67 See the relevant discussion in chap. 3. 
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Metochos is the noun form of the verb that Paul uses in 1 Corinthians 10:17, 21b, the lat- 
ter of which says, “you cannot partake of the table of the Lord and the table of demons.” 
This brings the Hosea text even closer to the conceptual orbit of Paul’s thought, © 
though itis not likely that Paul is actually alluding to this Old Testament passage. As we 
have also seen earlier (chap. 3), the similar picture of those in Israel who “kiss the 
calves” as they sacrifice to them conveys the very same notion of a commitment of love 
to and unity with the idols (Hos 13:2), which results in Israel becoming like those very 
idols (see Hos 13:3: “therefore, they will be like the morning cloud,” i.e., vain). Thus we 
have mixed metaphors of calf worship and harlotry, which are placed next to one 
another because of their common reference to people committed to idols. 

Interestingly, 1 Corinthians 10:8 says, “nor let us commit immorality [porneudmen], as 
some of them committed immorality [eporneusan].” This is a reference to the episode in 
Numbers 25:1—3, where Israel committed actual immoral intercourse with the women 


of Moab as a part of their worship of Baal-Peor: 


twhile Israel remained at Shittim, the people began to play the harlot [ekporneusai] with 
the daughters of Moab. 

?For they invited the people to the sacrifices of their gods, and the people ate and bowed 
down to their gods. 

3So Israel joined [tetelesmenon] themselves to Baal of Peor, and the LORD was angry 
against Israel. (Num 25:1—3, emphasis added) 


In Numbers 25:1 the verb to “commit immorality” (or to “play the harlot”) may carry 
both a literal and metaphorical sense, the latter referring to spiritual fornication with 
Baal. This is likely from observing Numbers 25:3, where the immoral portrayal of Israel 
“joining themselves to Baal of Peor” continues the narrative description of Israel’s idol 
worship from verses 1—2 (immorality with the women was part of the idolatrous wor- 
ship). At the least, even if “commit immorality” in Numbers 25:1 refers strictly to physi- 
cal sexual licentiousness, Israel is still to be seen as committing spiritual immorality in 
verse 3 through the reference to “joined” (so also Num 25:5, which is asummary of the 
entire event of Num 25:1—3). We saw in chapter three, which is applicable to Numbers 


68 See Raymond R. Collins, First Corinthians, Sacra Pagina 7 (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 
1999), p. 377, who mentions the cultic use of metochos in Hos 4:7 in comparison to Paul’s uses in 1 


Cor 10:17, 21. 
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25:1-3, that Israel was performing sexual rituals as a fertility rite which they believed 
was an imitation of Baal’s sexual acts with his consort, from which they hoped to benefit 
with various material blessings of fertility. Revelation 2:14 also makes clear allusion to 
the same Numbers 25 passage and uses the same verb “to commit immorality with the 
double sense of literal and spiritual fornication, with an emphasis on the later.”!69l We 
found reference to the very same Numbers episode in Hosea 9:10, which was discussed 
in the earlier section on Hosea. There we saw that Israel “became as detestable as that 
[Baal idol] which they loved.” The fact that Paul refers to the Numbers 25 reference and 
employs the same verb, “to commit immorality,” suggests that he also has a double ref- 
erence in mind. But even if not, the use shows a reference to immorality inextricably 
linked to idolatry, which we first found in 1 Corinthians 6 and which brings 1 Corinthi- 
ans 6 and 10 even closer together, a link I suggested previously. Especially the notion of 
“joining” integral to Numbers 25:1—3 may provide a bridge between 1 Corinthians 6 and 
1 Corinthians 10:16—21 concerning having a “share” either with idols or with Christ. 

Recall Paul’s conclusion: “Or do you not know that the one who joins himself to a 
prostitute is one body with her? For he says, ‘THE TWO SHALL BECOME ONE FLESH ” (1 Cor 
6:16). And, conversely, Israel’s faithful marriage commitment to the Lord was to mean 
that the nation was one spiritually with the Lord (e.g., see Is 62:2-5 where faithful 
eschatological Israel “will be called by a new name”—“Married”—which indicates an 
intimate relationship and identification with Yahweh, and, accordingly, Yahweh’s bride 
would reflect his glory in the end of time [Is 58:8—9; 60:1-3, 19—-20]). As Paul also says, 
“but the one who joins himself to the Lord is one spirit with Him” (1 Cor 6:17). The idea 
is this: people become one with and, thus, identified with that to which they fully 
devote themselves. And this is why in Hosea 4:16 that Hosea refers to Israel as a “stub- 
born heifer”—because, like a harlot, Israel had become one spiritually with the calf idol 
with which it had had spiritual intercourse and which the nation wholly adored instead 
of Yahweh. Later Judaism also understood that Israel’s idolatry at Sinai involved com- 
mitting illicit sexual intercourse with the calf idol on the spiritual level.!7° 


69 See Beale, Revelation, pp. 248-50. 
7° The Talmud (Temurah 28b) appears to interpret Ps 106:20 in this way and to see it to be an 
example of Israel committing sexual intercourse with the golden calf: “With regard to [the femi- 


nine term] ‘behemah’ [cattle] it is written: And if a man lie with a behemah [beast], he shall surely be 
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With different language but with a similar concept, Ezekiel 14:3—4, 7, speaks of the 
Israelite idolater as “set[ting] up his idol in his heart” (see likewise Ezek 20:16).I71] Idola- 
try is nota mere matter of external worship but of internal commitment by the heart. It 
is apparently the presence of the spiritually empty idol in one’s heart that changes the 
being of the idolater into a spiritually empty creature. (Though, as we have seen 
throughout this book, this happens ultimately as a sovereign judgment from God.) This 
is likely why Ezekiel says a little later that the idolater’s “heart” is “languishing” and that 
the idolater is “a bold-faced harlot” (Ezek 16:30). 

In this regard, it is noteworthy that when God exhorts Israel to “fear the LoRD your 
God, and you shall worship Him and swear by his name” (Deut 6:13 = 10:20, the latter of 
which adds “and cling to him”), it is part of an admonishment not to give such worship- 
ful commitment to idols (cf. Deut 6:12-15; 10:16-17, 20). 

An entire book has been written about how idolatry in the Old Testament is to be 
seen to a great extent in the light of faithfulness and unfaithfulness in Israel’s marriage 
relationship with the Lord.|72] The Old Testament view of marriage requires strict sex- 
ual faithfulness between the wife and husband. Illicit involvement in sex by either mate 
is a twisting of the marriage ideal and exposes the fractured nature of fallen humanity. 
Just as Scripture indicates that human marriage points beyond itself to the eschatologi- 
cal marriage between God and his people in the Old Testament (note just earlier in Is 
62), and Christ and believers in the New Testament (Eph 5:28—33), so also literal adul- 
tery and harlotry are used by biblical writers to explain the unfaithfulness of God’s 
people to him as their husband. This background for idolatry enforces the notion 
already argued that what we are committed to we are joined to and share in its nature in 


some significant way. This accounts for why people who are committed to the living 


put to death, and with regard to [the masculine term] ‘bakar, [herd] it is written: Thus they changed 
their glory with the similitude of an ox that eateth grass.” The inextricable link between the clear 
reference to intercourse with cows in the first part of the line with the following reference to Ps 
106:20 in the second part of the line favors such a view. 

71 Here I am following Meadors, Idolatry and the Hardening of the Heart, p. 59, in seeing the signif- 
icance of Ezekiel 14 forthe transforming nature of idolatry. 

72 Raymond C. Ortlund, God’s Unfaithful Wife: A Biblical Theology of Spiritual Adultery, NSBT 2 


(Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity Press, 2002). 
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God reflect his living image and why people committed to the world’s dead idols reflect 
the lifeless nature of those idols. 

Somewhat similarly, Solomon is an example of how committing oneself to an idola- 
trous context can cause one to become idolatrous. 1 Kings 11 asserts: 


1Now King Solomon loved many foreign women along with the daughter of Pharaoh: 
Moabite, Ammonite, Edomite, Sidonian, and Hittite women, ?from the nations 
concerning which the LorD had said to the sons of Israel, “You shall not associate 
with them, nor shall they associate with you, for they will surely turn your heart 
away after their gods.” Solomon held fast to these in love.... 

4For when Solomon was old, his wives turned his heart away after other gods; and his 
heart was not wholly devoted to the LORD his God, as the heart of David his father 
had been. (1 Kings 11:1—2, 4) 


God’s command to Israel not to intermarry was to protect them ultimately from 
intermarrying spiritually with idols and to enable them to be a faithful wife to Yahweh 
(e.g., see Ex 34:12-17). For to enter into such an intense human marriage relationship 
means that “the two become one,” and that the two mates to significant degrees reflect 
one another. Despite Solomon’s great wisdom, his wives still influenced him. He 
reflected their idolatrous commitments and actually began to practice idolatry, even to 
the extent of “building a high place” (= altar) for the various gods of his wives. It is such 
intimate marriage commitments to idolatrous mates that the later Jewish writing 
Joseph and Aseneth warns against. The Jewish story narrates that when the pagan Egyp- 
tian woman Aseneth first met Joseph, her future husband, she wanted to kiss him. 


Joseph responded by saying, 


It is not fitting for a man who worships God, who will bless with his mouth the liv- 
ing God and eat blessed bread of life and drink a blessed cup of immortality and 
anoint himself with blessed ointment of incorruptibility to kiss a strange woman 
who will bless with her mouth dead and dumb idols and eat from their table bread of 
strangulation and drink from their libation a cup of insidiousness and anoint herself 
with ointment of destruction. But a man who worships God will kiss ... [those] who 
bless with their mouths the living God. Likewise for a woman who worships God it is 
not fitting to kiss a strange man, because this is an abomination before the Lord God. 
(Jos. and As.8:5—7)731 
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Consequently, as we observed in Hosea 13, “kissing” is a gesture symbolizing a com- 
mitment of love and suggesting unity with, and to kiss the idolater was considered vir- 
tually the same thing as kissing the idol and identifying with it. This equation appears to 
be expressed by calling such an act an “abomination” (bdelygma; Jos. and As. 8:7), an 
often-used word in the Greek Old Testament, usually meaning an idol or sometimes 
something tainted with or linked to idolatry. In other words, such an act of kissing an 
idolater appears to be equated with an act of idolatry itself. This story would appear to 
have roots in a tradition based on the Solomon narrative and even earlier Old Testa- 
ment Scripture. Though Joseph and Aseneth does not address becoming like the idols 
one reveres, showing commitment to idols by eating a sacred meal dedicated to idols 
has affinities with the earlier discussion of 1 Corinthians 10 and the idea of identifica- 
tion with idols that we saw there. 


CONCLUSION 


This discussion in connection to 1 Corinthians 10 seems to be a deeper analysis than 
anywhere else in Scripture about why we resemble what we revere, either for ruin or 
restoration. In addition to 1 Corinthians 10, we have seen in Romans 1 that Paul also 
employs Old Testament references to the golden calf to express his understanding of 
idol worship, including the notion that worshipers reflect in their character the ungodly 
image of what they worship. We have also observed in Romans 8 and 12 that those who 
are committed to Christ become conformed to his image. 

Outside of the Gospels, Acts and Paul, there is one more book in the New Testament 
that has significant discussion of idol worship. To this book, Revelation, we now direct 


our focus. 


73 Garland, 1 Corinthians, p. 482, brought my attention to the Joseph and Aseneth reference. The 
description of the “strange woman’s” meal ritual likely reflects a cultic meal either in a temple or 


some sacred space reserved for worship ofa god. 
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9 


Becoming Like What We Worship 


The Book of Revelation 


As far as I can tell, there is no significant evidence in Hebrews or the General Epistles 
supporting the notion of idol worshipers becoming like the idols that they revere. 
Indeed, the notion of idolatry is barely mentioned in these books. On the other hand, 
Revelation does address this theme, especially by developing both Jesus’ and Isaiah’s 
understanding of idolaters as those who cannot hear. This development occurs primar- 
ily through John’s repetition of the phrase “he who has an ear let him hear.”!!] 

In the first four sections of this chapter, I will set the stage for the theme of idolatry in 
Revelation, and in the last section I will elaborate specifically on how those who revere 
the beast come to resemble his character, leading to their ruin. Part of their judgment is 
that they begin to share in the demonic dimension that envelops the idols that they 
worship and which conforms the idolaters into their own dead and empty image, an 


idea we have already encountered in 1 Corinthians 10. 


THE LITERARY CONTEXT OF THE LETTERS AND THE FUNCTION OF 
THE HEARING FORMULA THEREIN 


The message of each of the seven letters to the churches of Revelation 2—3can be divided 
into four broad sections: (1) commission formula with christological descriptions, (2) an 
“I know” section (typically containing elements of praise, exhortation and accusation, 
perhaps including calls for repentance, threats of judgment and promises), (3) exhorta- 
tion to discern, and (4) exhortation to conquer.|?! 

The logical flow of thought in each letter generally conforms to the following pat- 


1 The following four titled subsections are based, with some revision, on G. K. Beale, “The Hearing 
Formula and the Visions of John in Revelation,” in A Vision for the Church, ed. Markus Bockmuehl 
and Michael B. Thompson (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1997), pp. 167-80. 

2 So David E. Aune, Prophecy in Early Christianity and the Ancient Mediterranean World (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983), pp. 275-78, and the book’s appendix. 
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tern: (1) Christ presents himself with certain attributes (particularly suitable to the situ- 
ation of each church, faith in which provides the basis for overcoming the specific prob- 
lem faced); (2) the situation and the particular problem are reviewed (introduced by “I 
know”); (3) on the basis of the situation and the problem, Christ issues either an encour- 
agement to persevere in the face of conflict (for faithful churches) or to repent, in order 
to avoid judgment (for unfaithful churches); (4) then both the prior situation and prob- 
lem together, especially with the corresponding encouragements to persevere or exhor- 
tations to repent, form the ground for Christ issuing a call for the churches to respond 
by heeding (“hearing”) either the preceding encouragement or exhortation; (5) on the 
basis of a positive response (= “hearing” followed by “overcoming”), Christ promises 
the inheritance of eternal life with him, which uniquely corresponds to Christ’s 
attributes or to the churches’ situation (the hearing formula still functions as a ground 
clause, together with overcoming, even when placed after the promise in the last four 
letters). 

In view of the similar logical development and theme of all of the letters, the general 
main point of chapters 2-3 can be formulated in the following manner: Christ encour- 
ages the churches to witness, warns them about compromise and exhorts them to “hear” and 
to overcome compromise in order to inherit the promise of eternal life with him. Therefore, 
the logical development of each letter climaxes with the promise of inheriting eternal 
life with Christ, which is the main point of each letter. The body of all seven of the let- 
ters provides the basis on which the Spirit calls the churches to respond by “hearing,” 
which should inextricably result in overcoming, the consequence of which is inheriting 
the respective promises. 

The concluding “hearing” exhortations are not merely addressed to each particular 
church but “to [all] the churches.” Although each letter is addressed to the particular 
situation of a church, it is relevant for the needs of all seven of the churches, and proba- 
bly, by implication, for the universal church, or church “at large.”131 

Three general divisions can be discerned among the seven churches. The first and 
last are in danger of losing their very identity as a Christian church. Therefore, they are 


exhorted to repent in order to prevent their judgment and to inherit the promises that 


3 For the figurative significance of “seven,” see G. K. Beale, The Book of Revelation, NIGTC (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), pp. 58-64. 
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genuine faith deserves. The churches addressed in the three central letters have, to vary- 
ing degrees, some who have remained faithful and others who are compromising with 
pagan culture. Among these, Pergamum is in the best condition and Sardis is in the 
worst. These churches are exhorted to purge the elements of compromise from their 
midst in order to avert judgment on the compromisers (and probably also themselves) 
and toinherit the promises due those who overcome compromise. The second and sixth 
letters are written to churches that have proved themselves faithful and loyal to Christ’s 
“name” even in the face of persecution from both Jews and pagans. Even though they 
are “poor” and “have little power,” they are encouraged to continue persevering as the 
“true Israel,” since more trials will confront them. They are to endure with the hope 
that they will inherit the promises of eternal salvation (both will receive a “crown”). 

In this light the condition of the churches is presented in the literary form of a chi- 
asm: abcccb’a’. The significance of this is that the Christian church as a whole is per- 
ceived as being in poor condition, since not only are the healthy churches in a minority 
but the literary pattern points to this emphasis, because the churches in the worst condi- 
tion form the literary boundaries of the letters and the churches with serious problems 
form the very core of the presentation. This is highlighted by recognizing that at the 
center of the middle letter stands a general statement that “all the churches will know” 
that Christ is the omniscient judge of his unfaithful followers (Rev 2:23). The reference 
in 2:23 is conspicuous because the only other collective reference to the churches occurs 
at the conclusion of each letter. 

All of the letters deal generally with the issue of witnessing for Christ in the midst of 
a pagan culture. The churches with problems are all exhorted to strengthen their wit- 
ness in various ways, and the two churches without problems are encouraged to con- 
tinue to persevere in the faithful witness, which they had been maintaining. Conse- 
quently, the hearing formula functions to exhort Christians to witness despite the temp- 
tations to compromise and thus to overcome in order to receive the final salvific 
reward. Therefore, the hearing formula is a key to understanding the major theme of 
the letters, and, as we will see, is crucial for understanding the theme of the entire book. 

The hearing formula functions as the Spirit’s witness to Christ’s (the King’s) new 
covenant (“hear what the Spirit says to the churches”) to exhort true Israel, the new 
covenant community, to faithfulness to its acknowledged Lord. 
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THE BIBLICAL-THEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND OF THE HEARING 
FORMULA 


This formula has its background in the Synoptics and the Old Testament where in both 
cases it occurs in connection with symbolic or parabolic revelation. In the Old Testa- 
ment it refers to the effect that the symbolic revelation of the prophets had on the 
Israelites. The primary function of the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel was to 
warn Israel of its impending doom and divine judgment, especially because of their 
intractable stance toward idolatry. They delivered their warnings in a rational and 
sermonic way, exhorting the audience about their sin and reminding them about their 
past history in which God had judged their fathers because of the same kind of selfish 
disobedience. But these prophetic messengers had little success because of Israel’s idola- 
trous allegiances and consequent spiritual lethargy and stiff-necked attitude against 
changing the ways to which they had grown accustomed. They had become spiritually 
lifeless like their idols and spiritually hardened to rational, historical and homiletical 
warnings. 

As a consequence, the prophets also took up different forms of warning. They 
employed symbolic action and parable in order to get attention./4! But such a change in 
warning form is effective only with those who already have spiritual insight. Symbolic 
parables cause those who “have ears to hear and hear not” to misunderstand further. 
The literary form of symbolic parable (e.g., mashal) “appears whenever ordinary warn- 
ings are no longer heeded (cf. Mt 13:10)”5] and no warning will ever be heeded by hard- 
ened people who are intent on continuing in idolatrous disobedience. This is the point 
of Isaiah 6:9-10, where the prophet is commissioned to tell Israel to “keep on listening 
but do not perceive.... Render the hearts of this people insensitive, their ears dull ... lest 
they ... hear with their ears ... and repent and be healed.” 

Isaiah’s preaching is intended as a judgment to blind and deafen the majority in Israel 
and make them even more like their dead idols, but at the same time, no doubt, it would 
have a positive effect only on the very tiny remnant (though, as we saw in chap. 2, this 


4 David Lyle Jeffrey, “Literature in an Apocalyptic Age: Closure and Consolation,” (unpublished 
paper, 1977) first attracted my attention to this notion in the prophets. 

5 David Lyle Jeffrey, “Literature in an Apocalyptic Age: Closure and Consolation,” (unpublished 
paper, 1977) 
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latter effect is not mentioned in Is 6).§! Isaiah’s message in chapters 1-5 is predomi- 
nantly a nonparabolic warning of judgment and promise of blessing conditioned on 
repentance. Then the parabolic message comes in Isaiah 7:3 and 8:1-4, which has 
already been anticipated by the vineyard parable in Isaiah 5:1—7. The parabolic aspect of 
the prophet’s message is then closely linked to the hardening commission of Isaiah 
6:9-10 and, therefore, may be considered one of the means by which the people are to 
be blinded and deafened in conformity with the nature of their blind and deaf idols 
(which is viewed as beginning fulfillment among idolaters, e.g., in Is 42:20 [“your ears 
are open, but none hears”, in light of Is 42:17—20; 43:8). 

Yet the parables are also intended to have a jolting effect on the remnant who have 
become complacent among the compromising majority. Israel did not want to hear the 
truth, and when it was presented straightforwardly to convict them of sin, they would 
not accept the fact of their sin. The parables, however, functioned to awake those 
among the true, righteous remnant from their sinful anesthesia. The same pattern 
found in Isaiah is apparent in Ezekiel, where the Isaianic hearing language occurs in 
Ezekiel 3:27 (ho akoudn akoueté: “he who hears, let him hear”), followed directly by the 
prophet’s first parable, and in Ezekiel 12:2 (6ta echousin tou akouein kai ouk akouousin: 
they “have ears to hear, but they do not hear”), followed immediately in verses 3-16 by 
the prophet’s first parabolic act before onlooking Israel (for similar wording to Ezekiel’s 
hearing formulas see Jer 5:21; 17:23). Ezekiel’s usage is a development of that already 
found in Isaiah and, as in Isaiah, is applied to idolaters (e.g., see the surrounding con- 
text of Ezek 11:18, 21; 12:16, 24; 14:1-7).!7] The shock effect of the parables on the believ- 
ing yet sinfully complacent remnant is a phenomenon also observable in and illustrated 
by the case of Nathan’s parable addressed to David, after he had sinned by committing 
adultery with Bathsheba and killing her husband, Uriah. David was not ready to hear an 
outright, direct accusation. He had become spiritually anaesthetized to his spiritual and 
moral decline. Therefore, Nathan the prophet uses the approach of symbolic language 


© For sources discussing aspects of the exegetical and theological problems in Is 6:9—10, see chap- 
ter 2 and Beale, “Isaiah VI 9-13: A Retributive Taunt Against Idolatry,” VT (1991): 257-78. 
7 “Rebellious house,” which appears in Ezek 3:27; 12:2, occurs elsewhere in Ezekiel with reference 


to the rebellion of idolatry in Ezek 44:6 (literally, “the rebellious, the house of Israel”); cf. also Jer 
523, 
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(cf. 2 Sam 12:1-9, 13-15). The symbolic story catches David off guard. It causes him to 
focus objectively on the meaning of the story because he does not think it is related to 
him personally. Only after he had fully understood the pictorial story and felt its emo- 
tive impact does Nathan then apply it to David. And then David is pierced to the heart 
and is able to accept the accusation of his sin and repent. 

Against this background, Jesus’ use of the hearing formula is not novel but in line 
with the Old Testament prophetic pattern. In the majority of Synoptic uses, the phrase 
“the one having ears, let him hear” and close variations (cf. Mt 13:9-17, 43, and the 
almost identical form in Mk 4:9, 23; Lk 8:8) isa direct development of Isaiah 6:9—10and 
has the dual function of signifying that revelation in parables is intended to enlighten 
the genuine remnant but blind those who, though they confess outwardly to be part of 
the covenant community, are really unbelievers and idolatrous (Mt 7:15—23; cf. Mt 
13:9—-16 and the use in conjunction with a parable in Lk 14:35; see also Mt 11:15 in con- 
nection with Isaianic prophecy).|8! 

Isaiah 6:9—10is probably reflected in the repeated call to “hear” in the letters of Reve- 
lation 2-3. However, that the Matthew 13 background also lies behind the hearing 
formula in the letters of Revelation is apparent from the fact that the same wording is 
found in both the Matthean and the Johannine formulas. |9! 

There is consensus that the repeated hearing formula in Revelation 2-3 is an allusion 
to the Synoptic formula, though commentators appear to assume the validity of this 
rather than providing the analysis of the parallels I have cited. Some interpreters con- 
tend that Revelation 2-3 has lost sight of the way the phrase was used in the Synoptics, 
so that the formula has lost the idea of hardening or blinding that it had in the Synop- 


tics.!°] In addition, however, to other affinities of the letters to Matthew 13,1] the repe- 


8 For uses in the Apocrypha in connection with parables, see David E. Aune, “The Form and Func- 
tion of the Proclamations to the Seven Churches (Revelation 2-3),” NTS 36 (1990): 194. 

9 Cf. Mt 11:15; 13:9, 43; Lk 8:8 with Rev 2:7, 11, 17, 29; 3:6, 13, 22; note also the exact wording 
between Mk 4:23 and Rev 13:9. Other expressions in the Gospels and Acts that are almost identical 
to the Revelation formulas are Mt 13:15, 16; Mk 4:9; Lk 14:35; Acts 28:27. 

10 E.g,, see Anne-Marit Enroth, “The Hearing Formula in the Book of Revelation,” NTS 36 (1990): 
598-608. 


11 See Beale, “Hearing Formula and the Visions of John in Revelation,” pp. 174-75. 
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tition of the hearing formula at the same concluding point in each of the letters sug- 
gests further that the phrase is not a mere early Christian stock-in-trade reflection of 
the Gospel expression but is utilized quite consciously, so that awareness of its Synoptic 
context is, at least, plausible.|*2] Therefore, as in Isaiah 6 and the Synoptics, the formula 
refers to the fact that Christ’s message will enlighten some but blind others who have 
become anaesthetized by their idolatrous connections. 

Ezekiel 3:27 (“he who hears, let him hear”) is also probably in the background, since 
its wording is not only most similar to the saying in both Matthew and Revelation, but 
only in Ezekiel 3:22—27 is this formula said to be the very words of the Spirit and of 
Yahweh, as well as of the human prophet, as in the Revelation formulas (where John 
writes, and yet what he writes is also presented as the words of Christ and the Spirit). 
The emphasis of the formula in the Ezekiel context is on Israel’s refusal to listen and 
consequent judgment, though the notion of a righteous remnant responding to the 
hearing exhortation is included in the context (cf. Ezek 3:17—21; 9:4—8; 14:12-23). 

Now, however, the formula of Revelation is addressed to the church, which is the 
continuation of the true covenant community from the Old Testament. But like Israel, 
the church has also become compromising, spiritually lethargic and has entertained 
idolatrous allegiances, so that the parabolic method of revelation is instituted. The 
parables throughout the book not only have a judicial effect on the unbelieving but are 
meant also to shock believers caught up in the church’s compromising complacency by 
revealing to them the horrific, beastly nature of the idolatrous institutions with which 
they are beginning to associate and to resemble. As in Isaiah, Ezekiel and Jeremiah, 
John is addressing a covenant community, the majority of which is unfaithful and 
compromising in one way or another. 

It is true that the hearing formula is stated more positively (“he who has an ear, let 
him hear”) in Revelation than in Isaiah 6 (“make heavy their ears ... lest ... they hear 
with their ears”). Nevertheless, the positive formulation occurs also in Ezekiel 3 and 
Matthew 13 with awareness, as in Isaiah, that the majority would not respond positively, 
but only the authentic remnant would be able to “hear.”!'3! Whether or not John’s warn- 


So Louis A. Vos, The Synoptic Traditions in the Apocalypse (Kampen: J. H. Kok, 1965), in loc. 
3 Ezek 3:27b was changed from an expression of nonrepentance (“and he who refuses, let him 


refuse”) into a positive statement of repentance by the Targumist, who apparently could not resist 
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ing was met with the same negative response by the majority is not known. Neverthe- 
less, since he stands squarely in the prophetic tradition of Isaiah, Ezekiel and Jesus in his 
use of the parables, we should not be overly optimistic about thinking that there was an 
overwhelmingly positive response (likewise, 2 Tim 1:15 pessimistically narrates that 
“You are aware of the fact that all who are in Asia turned away from me [Paul]”). Just as 
the parables signaled imminent judgment for the majority of Israel in the past, so like- 
wise the heavenly parables of John probably functioned for the majority of the church 
and the world. In this respect it is likely that John held a “remnant” concept as did the 
Old Testament prophets and Jesus. The hearing formula was one of the means by which 


he called out the remnant from among the compromising churches. 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE SHOCK-EFFECT FUNCTION OF THE 
APOCALYPTIC PARABLES ON DEAF IDOLATERS 


An example of the jarring role of the heavenly parables for the readership occurs in 
Revelation 2 and 17. In Revelation 2 Christ addresses a sinful situation in which the 
Christians have become spiritually anaesthetized. The Christians in Thyatira may have 
thought it was wrong for “Jezebel” to teach a more lax morality and that it was reli- 
giously allowable to worship idols together with Jesus (Rev 2:20): “But I have this against 
you, that you tolerate the woman Jezebel, who calls herself a prophetess, and she 
teaches and leads My bond-servants astray so that they commit acts of immorality and 
eat things sacrificed to idols.” The idols she was teaching about were economic idols, as 
Baal was for the Israelites. Israel did not think they were denying Yahweh, but they also 
worshiped Baal for prosperity of the economy. It appears that, under Jezebel’s influence, 
they saw no inconsistency in doing this, since the nations around Israel also worshiped 


altering such a negative exhortation: “let him who will refrain, let him refrain from sinning.” 
This conforms also to a general tendency in the early versions of Is 6:9—10, as well as to postbibli- 
cal Judaism’s interpretation of the same Isaiah text, to soften the original Hebrew text by shifting 
the ultimate cause for the condition of hardening away from God to Israel (so Craig A. Evans, To 
See and Not Perceive: Isaiah 6.9—-10 in Early Jewish and Christian Interpretation, JsOTSup 64 [Sh- 
effield, U.K.: JSOT Press, 1989], p. 164); some rabbis even understood Is 6:9—10 to imply forgive- 
ness (Craig A. Evans, To See and Not Perceive: Isaiah 6.9-10 in Early Jewish and Christian Interpre- 
tation, JSOTSup 64 [Sheffield, U.K.: JSOT Press, 1989], p. 145). 
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multiple gods. “Jezebel” was teaching something similar in the church of Thyatira, 
though in an updated Christian guise. 

The Thyatiran Christians, however, “tolerated” her teaching. Though they may have 
disagreed with her views, the church officials did not think her ideas destructive 
enough to discipline her and to disallow her from teaching any more within the church. 

John wants to shock the sluggish Christians so that they will discern the gravity of 
the situation. Therefore, in Revelation 17 John draws back the apocalyptic curtains in 
order that the church at Thyatira can see the spiritual reality of Jezebel. There John 
paints Jezebel in her “true colors.” For example, the phrase “they will eat her flesh” (tas 
sarkas autés phagontai) in Revelation 17:16 is reminiscent of Jezebel’s destiny in 2 (4) 
Kings 9:36: they “will eat the flesh of Jezebel” (kataphagontai ... tas sarkas Iezabel)./4! 
Jezebel’s destruction likewise happened according to the “word of the Lorp” (2 [4] Kings 
9:36), as is true of Babylon in Revelation 17:17.115] 

Revelation 17:6—7 explicitly underscores the shock effect of the apocalyptic parables 
by narrating John’s own reaction of alarm at the vision: “And I was astonished with 
great astonishment while beholding it [the vision]. And the angel said to me, ‘Why have 
you become astonished?’” The angel’s question is not merely about why the seer was 
amazed at the unusual vision. Rather, several ideas are evoked by the question. The 
same language of “amazement” in Daniel 4:17a, 19a (LXx) also expressed a fearful and 
troubled spirit about a vision of the judgment of the Babylonian king.!'6! The Aramaic 


4 4 Kings is the Greek Old Testament equivalent to what we normally consider “2 Kings” in 
English Bibles. 

15 Philip Mauro, The Patmos Visions: A Study of the Apocalypse (Boston: Hamilton, 1925), p. 490, 
David C. Chilton, The Days of Vengeance (Fort Worth, Tex.: Dominion Press, 1987), p. 439, and 
Jean-Pierre Ruiz, Ezekiel in the Apocalypse: The Transformation of Prophetic Language in Revelation 
16, 17—19,10, European University Studies series 23, vol. 376 (New York: Peter Lang, 1989), p. 367, 
see a connection between the 4 Kings text and Rev 17:16. See Beale, Revelation, pp. 884-85, for 
discussion of Rev 17, where eleven additional parallels are drawn between the Harlot Babylon and 
Jezebel in 1 and 2 Kings. 

16 Cf. Theod. of Dan. 4:16; cf. ethaumasa id6n autén thauma mega (“I marvelled greatly”) of Rev 17:6 
with Dan 4:17a, sphodra ethaumasa (“I marvelled exceedingly”), and 4:19a, megalds de ethaumasen 


(“he marvelled greatly”). 
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expresses the idea of being “appalled” (cf. Sémam in Dan 4:16 MT [= 4:19, Eng.]).07] In 
response to the horrific vision of Daniel 4, “Daniel ... was appalled” and “his thoughts 
troubled him.” In Daniel the idea of “appalled” should be understood in the sense of 
“shock and fear.” Likewise, John expresses fear about the nightmarish vision he has just 
seen concerning the horrible nature of the beast and woman, and their persecution. 
Perhaps part of what contributed to his troubled spirit was shock and fear over the blas- 
phemous claims of the beast and the severe persecution envisioned. 

Also contributing to the seer’s shock may have been the parabolic portrayal of Baby- 
lon in the guise of a religiously faithful figure. She was attired in Revelation 17:4 almost 
identically to the bride-city of Christ in Revelation 21, who was “adorned with every 
kind of precious stone” (v. 19), pearls and gold (vv. 18-21), as well as having been 
“clothed in linen” (cf. Rev 18:16; 19:8). The fact that the linen is defined as the “righteous 
deeds of the saints” in Revelation 19:8 may have momentarily led John to think that the 
Babylonian woman was not all bad but had some attractive spiritual features. Enhanc- 
ing such an impression may have been the fact that the high priest in the Old Testament 
is described also as adorned with “gold, purple, scarlet, linen, and [precious] stones,” 
which are likewise applied to the bridal city in Revelation 21:18—21. 

On the other hand, the beast is “full of blasphemous names” (Rev 17:3), the cup in the 
woman’s hand is “full of abominations and the unclean things of her immorality” (Rev 
17:4), she is called “the mother of harlots and of the abominations of the earth” (Rev 
17:5), and the woman he saw was “drunk with the blood of the saints, and with the 
blood of the witnesses of Jesus” (Rev 17:6). 

Consequently John, like the leaders in Thyatira, may have been temporarily capti- 
vated by what appeared, in part, to be a spiritually attractive figure and was blinded to 
the full, true, ungodly nature of the harlot. In fact, as we have seen, part of the depiction 
of the Babylonian woman is taken from the Old Testament portrayal of Jezebel (see Rev 
17:16). Since Jezebel was the leader of or stood for the model of a party of false teachers 
in Revelation 2:20, the point in Revelation 17:6—7is that even John is shocked to discover 
that the Jezebel party, which is passing itself off as a group of Christian teachers, is none 


other than pseudo-Christian; indeed, Jezebel is none other than Babylon in the midst of 


17 Cf. Steven Thompson, The Apocalypse and Semitic Syntax, SNTSMS 52 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1985), p. 12. 
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the church, who eventually will be judged along with persecutors from outside the 
church. Therefore, at least part of the prophet’s shock was the result of theological dis- 
sonance produced by the combination in one parabolic figure of sinful and apparently 
righteous features. |'8] 

The link between Babylon and Jezebel in Revelation 2 suggests that Jezebel more pre- 
nomic system of the ungodly Greco-Roman (= Babylonian) society makes its incursions 
into the church and establishes a fifth columnist movement. Therefore, the point in 
Revelation 2:19-20 and following is this: as long as the church of Thyatira allows 
“Jezebel” to teach such things about idol worship within the confines of the church, the 
church itself is beginning to have spiritual intercourse with the devil’s whore and with 
the devilish beast himself, upon whose back she rides in chapter 17. She is the opposite 
of the pure woman of Revelation 12:1-2, who symbolizes the true people of God. John is 
saying to the Christians in Thyatira: “Oh, you want to tolerate this idolatrous teaching 
that you do not think is too bad—well, if you do, you are dealing with the devil himself, 
and you will be destroyed.” What they thought was insignificant compromise and sin 
was really acrack in their spiritual dikes that could have let through a flood of spiritual 
evil, overwhelming them (cf. Rev 12:15). 

The hearing formula occurs outside of the letters elsewhere in Revelation only in 
Revelation 13:9, where it has a function similar to that of Babylon/ Jezebel in Revelation 
17: to shock the Christian readers into the reality that compromise with the ungodly 
state and economic system (= the beast) is equal to idolatry and to following the satanic 
dragon himself (cf. Rev 12:3; 13:1-18). Recall in this regard that the “beast” of Revelation 
(likely a symbol for the Roman state and all subsequent ungodly states) demanded 
worship. Remember also that “Babylon the great” was called “the mother of harlots and 
of the abominations of the earth.” The harlot, Babylon the great, and worshiping the 


18 If the notions of “fearful” and “perplexed” are preferable over “admired,” then the verb thaumaz6 
probably conveys a different notion in Rev 17:6—7 than in 17:8: John’s fearful and puzzled reaction 
in contrast to the ungodly world’s admiration for the beast in v. 8. The reason for the difference, 
despite close contextual ties between the uses, could lie in the former being an allusion to Dan 4 
and the latter not part of such an allusion; for further discussion of the thorny lexical issue see 


Beale, Revelation, pp. 861-63. 
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beast are directly linked in Revelation 14:8—9, further highlighting her idolatrous 
nature. Harlot, against its Old Testament background refers to people, primarily those 
who confess to be the people of God (chaps. 3 and 8), having spiritual intercourse with 
false gods instead of the true God.!'9! Likewise, the dominant use of the word abomina- 
tions in the Old Testament refers to the practice of idolatry.|2°l All of this enforces the 
notion that the false teaching in Thyatira was about compromise with idolatry, and in 
fact this is a central, if not the central, problem that John sees facing the churches in 
Asia Minor. 

John uses metaphorical language because it communicates on both cognitive and 
emotive levels, which has more potential to jar people so that they can refocus on the 
cognitive and perceive better the reality of their dangerous idolatrous situation. Simi- 
larly, in addition to knowing that there was significant suffering in Nazi concentration 
camps, if Christians in Germany could have seen pictures of what was really occurring, 
they might have been moved to react against this reality more than they did. It is one 
thing to hear abstract explanations about the devastation resulting from the atomic 
bombs dropped on Japan in World War II, but quite another to see actual pictures of this 
devastation. Pictorial representation makes a greater impact than mere abstract com- 
munication, and this is one of the reasons that it is used in the Apocalypse. Such para- 
bolic communication is needed to shock people out of their idolatrous liaisons through 
which they are becoming anaesthetized. 


THE HEARING FORMULA AND IDOLATRY IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
THEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT AND GOSPEL 
BACKGROUND 


The preceding study suggests that the symbolic visions of Revelation 4—21 are parabolic 


portrayals of the more abstract, propositionally expressed exhortations, warnings and 


19 E.g., see Ezek 6:9; 23:30; Hos 4:17—18 for the combination of the phrase they (Israel) “played the 
harlot” and explaining this as worshiping “idols.” 

20 See, e.g., Ezek 6:9, which says that Israel “played the harlot after their idols,” and their idolatry 
there is also called “abominations.” Among the many uses of abominations to refer to idols, for 
some of the most explicit see Deut 29:17 (MT = 29:16); 32:16; 2 Kings 23:24; 2 Chron 28:3; 33:2-3; 
36:14; Is 66:3; Jer 13:27; 16:18; Ezek 5:11; 6:9; 7:20; 11:18, 21; 14:6. 
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promises of the letters, so that the latter interpret the former and vice versa. This thesis 
finds corroboration in the visions of trumpets and bowls being modeled, not coinciden- 
tally, on the exodus plague signs, which functioned originally to harden Pharaoh (held 
to be the incarnation of the sun god) and the idolatrous Egyptians (e.g., see Ex 12:12) 
and also conveyed revelation and salvation to Israel. This model is now applied to the 
church and the world, which dovetails with our suggested use of Christ’s parabolic 
“hearing” formula. Therefore, there is a theological reason for the presence of so much 
symbolic communication in Revelation. 

Recalling that the hearing formula is rooted ultimately in Isaiah 6:9—10helps explain 
why it is used in a context of compromise with idols. Just as idols have eyes but cannot 
indicate figuratively that they had come to resemble spiritually what they had revered 
(so also Ps 115:4—8; 135:15-18). They had become as spiritually lifeless as their idols. In 
fact, the overwhelming Old Testament use of the basic phraseology “having ears, but 
not hearing” refers to unrepentant members of the covenant community who had 
become as spiritually lifeless as the idols they had insisted on continuing to worship.|11 

Though all seven churches have not yet capitulated to the idols of the culture, some 
are in the process of doing so, while others are facing the temptation. Therefore, the 
hearing formula is suitably addressed to the churches in the midst of this idolatrous 
atmosphere in order to warn them not to become identified with the idols and the 
mores of the surrounding idolatrous culture. In this light, “hearing” refers figuratively 
to perceiving truth and desiring to respond in obedience to it (cf. Rev 1:3; 22:17; Ezek 
44:5 and Sipre Deuteronomy, Piska 335). 

The repeated hearing formulas underscore the Spirit’s exhortation that the churches 
be loyal to their sovereign Lord despite temptations to compromise by participating in 
idolatry and despite threats of persecution for those refusing to compromise. And this is 
a major theme of the letters as a whole, as well as of the entire book. The readers are to 
express their loyalty by means of being faithful witnesses to Christ, which necessitates 
no compromise with idolatry. John’s strategy to move the readers to this ethical-theo- 


21 For the full exegetical argument for this in Is 6 and elsewhere in the Old Testament see chap. 2 
and Beale, “Isaiah VI 9-13: A Retributive Taunt Against Idolatry”; cf. Evans, To See and Not 
Perceive, pp.17—80. 
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logical goal is to address them through the medium of prophetic parabolic communica- 
tion. Such a medium had already been used by the Old Testament prophets and by Jesus 
to move the remnant in Israel away from its idolatry and self-serving economic sin, 
which may suggest that John also held to a remnant theology. And just as parables sig- 
naled imminent judgment for the majority of Israel in the past, so likewise the apocalyp- 
tic parables of Revelation function for the majority of the church and the world. Never- 
theless, it is important to keep in mind that the hearing formula is an exhortation, con- 
veying both notions of salvation and judgment. Consequently, the formula indicates 
that a significant purpose of the letters is to anticipate the symbolic communication of 
Revelation 4—21, which was aimed to address the situation of idolatry. 


THE HEARING FORMULA AND BECOMING LIKE THE IDOLS THAT ARE 
WORSHIPED 


Revelation 13. One of the clearest chapters about idolatry in the book of Revelation is 
chapter 13. There, for the eighth and last time the hearing exhortation occurs: “If any- 
one has an ear, let him hear” (v. 9). The exhortation is a warning against worshiping the 
beast (vv. 1-8), who is an individual and also represents the ungodly governmental 
power of the world (in John’s time this power was Rome). Of course, to be loyal to Rome, 
one had not only to be politically loyal but also worship Caesar as a god. Such similar 
idolatrous state powers will come and go until Christ’s final return. The idolatrous 
nature of the beast in verses 1—8 is explicit: “the whole earth was amazed and followed 
after the beast; ... and they worshiped the beast” (vv. 3-4; also 8). 

Revelation 13:11-17 speaks about a second “beast” who “exercises all the authority of 
the first beast.... And he makes the earth and those who dwell in it to worship the first 
beast” (v. 12). At the time, this probably referred to local Asia Minor authorities that 
were subservient to Rome and carried out the authority of Rome in its eastern prov- 
inces./2?] Lack of political and religious loyalty to Rome would mean economic sanctions 
13:15—17 makes clear. But chapter 13 is not merely related to the first century, it is relay- 
ing information about what is true of idolatrous state power that will exist until the 
final end of history.3] At the end of verses 11-18, there is again another warning to 


2 See Rev 13:11-17 in Beale, Revelation. 
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Christians like the “hearing” warning of verse 9: “Here is wisdom. Let him who has 
understanding” discern the idolatrous nature of the beast (v. 18). 

Those who are idol worshipers in chapter 13 are repeatedly referred to as “the ones 
dwelling upon the earth [hoi katoikountes epi tés gés]” (vv. 8, 14 x 2; almost identically v. 
12). This formula appears throughout Revelation as a description not of Christians but 
only of unbelieving idol worshipers (so also Rev 8:13 [cf. 9:20]; 14:6—9; 17:2, 8, and the 
same formula appears in Rev 3:10; 6:10; 11:10 to refer to unbelievers, who, in the light of 
the other seven uses, are also presumed to be those who revere substitute images for the 
true God). This expression is reserved for such people because they cannot look beyond 
this earth for their security, which means that they trust in some part of the creation 
instead of the Creator for their ultimate welfare. Thus people are called “earth dwellers” 
because this expresses the object of their trust and perhaps of their very being, in that 
they have become part of the earthly system in which they find security—they have 
become like it. Because they commit themselves to some aspect of the earth, they 
become earthy and come to be known as “earth dwellers.” Christians instead are exiles 
in a foreign land and are those who are told “to come out of her [Babylon],” the ungodly 
earthly system, since their ultimate home is in the coming new cosmos. Believers are 
“strangers and exiles on the earth,” not trusting in the present old earth but “they desire 
a better home, that is a heavenly one,” since God has “prepared a city for them,” for 
which they wait (Heb 11:13-16). Thus “the ones dwelling on the earth” in Revelation 
have their ultimate identity with the old earth that they adore, while believers have 
their ultimate identity with the God of the coming new cosmos, the God in whom is 
their ultimate trust. 

The idolaters’ identity with their idol, the world, is heightened by the portrayal of 
them receiving “a mark on their right hand or on their forehead” (Rev 13:16), which is 
explained to be “the name of the beast or the number of his name” (v. 17). Since the 
name on the true believer is invisible (Rev 14:1), so is the “mark” on the unbeliever. That 
the two are of a parallel spiritual nature and intended to be compared is evident from 
the immediately following mention of God and Christ’s name, “having been written on 
the foreheads” of the saints (Rev 14:1). Those who have believed in Jesus have been iden- 
tified with him and are protected against ultimate deception by the power of his name, 


3 See discussion of Beale, Revelation, pp. 694-730. 
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which is none other than his very presence with them (as Rev 22:4 makes explicit). Their 
refusal to identify with the beast will result in suffering and even death, but they will 
have the ultimate reward of eternal life (so Rev 20:4). 

Those not trusting in Christ are identified with the beast, lie under the devil’s power, 
are unable to prevent themselves from being deceived by the beast (see further on Rev 
13:3-8) and will suffer perdition with the beast (cf. Rev 14:9—-11; 17:11; 19:19—20; 21:8). 
While identification with the beast gives them temporary prosperity in this life, they 
are punished ultimately with eternal death (see Rev 14:9~11). [24] That the mark of the 
name is figurative and not literal is evident from the beast who has written “upon its 
heads blasphemous names,” which figuratively connote false claims to earthly, divine 
kingship (see Rev 13:1).[25l Likewise, the point of saying that the worshipers of the beast 
have his name written on their heads is to underscore the fact that they are not only 
identified with him but also pay homage to his blasphemous claims to divine kingship. 

In the Old Testament, God told Israel that the Torah was to “be for a sign on your 
hand, and as a reminder on your forehead” in order to remind them continually of their 
commitment and loyalty to God (Ex 13:9; so also Ex 13:16; Deut 6:8; 11:18). These were 
phylacteries (leather pouches) containing portions of Scripture worn on the forehead 
and arm. The New Testament equivalent is the invisible seal or name of God (see on Rev 
7:2-8), 26 The forehead represents their ideological commitment and the hand the prac- 
tical outworking of that commitment. Likewise, as a travesty of the signs of member- 
ship in the Old Testament community of faith, the beast’s marks on the foreheads and 
the hands of the worshipers refers to their loyal, consistent and wholehearted commit- 
ment to him and hence identification with him. 

Similarly, we have seen that one Jewish interpretation of the golden calf incident at 
Mount Sinai affirmed that after Moses smashed the calfimage, “whoever had an object of 
gold there, a mark came out on his face,” thus identifying the real idolaters (Tg. Ps.-J. Ex 
32:20). Consequently, Moses commanded the Levites to slay the idolaters, who were to 
be discerned by observing “the people who had the mark on their faces” (Tg. Ps.-J. Ex 
32:28). The rabbis speculate about how it was that the idolaters could be identified as 


24 See further discussion on Rev 14:9-11 in Beale, Revelation. 
25 See further discussion on Rev 13:1in Beale, Revelation. 


26 See further discussion on Rev 7:2—8 in Beale, Revelation. 
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such among the rest of the Israelites who had not worshiped the golden calf, but that is 
irrelevant for the present purposes.?7| Perhaps not coincidentally, both the mark in the 
Targum account and in Revelation 13 is the mark of the idol of a beast, respectively of a 
calf and a beastly symbol for the evil, persecuting state, which in John’s time was 
Rome.|28] Also in Revelation 13 those who do not have the mark and who do not com- 
promise with idolatry are killed, while those who have it are spared because of their 
worship of the beast and willingness to be identified with his mark and name; on the 
other hand, the ones with the mark on their forehead in the Targum of Exodus 32 are 
killed. 

It is hard to know how much of either of these Old Testament and Jewish back- 
grounds are in mind, but at least they may have provided the soil from which the idea of 
the mark in Revelation 13 could have grown and is to be better understood. This is espe- 
cially probable to some degree in the case of the Pentateuchal references to the Torah 
being “for a sign” on the hand and forehead. What may point further to an echo of the 
Exodus golden calf narrative is recognizing that the idol worshipers of the beast praise 
him by saying, “Who is like the beast?” This is an intensely blasphemous expression, 
since this phraseology is repeatedly attributed only to God in the Old Testament, and its 
first occurrences appear in the early chapters of the book of Exodus itself (Ex 8:10; 15:11; 
cf. Ex 9:14). [291 These are the first clear references to idolatry in Exodus, after which the 
calf idolatry is narrated as the next reference to idol worship in the book. Strikingly, in 


27 We saw in chap. 5 that one rabbinic interpretation understood that the reason that Moses threw 
the powder of the destroyed golden calf into the water was to force the Israelites to drink it. 
Accordingly, the water apparently would produce a mark on only those who had worshiped the 
idol, perhaps in a way similar that the bitter water ritual caused illness in the woman guilty of 
adultery, though leaving the one innocent unaffected. 

28 Interestingly, subsequent Jewish tradition saw a causative link between the time that Jeroboam 
set up the two golden calves in Bethel and the very beginning of the establishment of Rome, pre- 
sumably because both were idolatrous (see Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews (Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society, 1968), 4:129, and Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews (Philadel- 
phia: Jewish Publication Society, 1968), 6:280. 

29 See also latter Old Testament books: Deut 3:24; Is 40:18, 25; 44:7; 46:5; Ps 35:10; 71:19; 86:8; 
89:8; 113:5; Mic 7:18. 
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Exodus, as well as in the other repetitions of the incomparability expression, Yahweh’s 
incomparability is contrasted polemically with false gods and idols.!3°] This further 
highlights the irony of its application to the beast in Revelation 13 as a kind of super- 
idol. 

In addition to indicating identification with and commitment to the beast, the mark 
may also connote that the followers of Christ and of the beast both are stamped with the 
image (= character) of their respective leader.|3:] Likewise, I observed in chapter five that 
the mark of the golden calf on the idolaters’ face was a part of a larger Jewish interpre- 
tive tradition that understood that the golden calf worshipers had become like the calf 
that they were worshiping. 

But regardless of whether or not such a background about the golden calf is in mind, 
there is another Old Testament idea that probably is in view. When someone in the Old 
Testament era or ancient world gave a name to another person or thing, it meant that 
they possessed that person or thing. Or to know someone’s name, especially that of 
God, often meant entering into an intimate relationship with that person and sharing 
in that person’s character or power. To be given a “new name” (as in Rev 2:17; 3:12) was 
an indication of a new status. And when God’s name was applied to a place in the Old 
Testament (e.g., the temple), it often indicated that his presence was there. 32! 

Therefore, part of the meaning that Christians have God and Christ’s name on their 
forehead is that they share in the presence, likeness and character of God and his Mes- 
siah, as a consequence of committing themselves to them. That is, what they have 
revered, they have come to resemble, and that resemblance will restore them finally 
into the new cosmos. Conversely, unbelieving idol worshipers have the beast’s name on 
their head, which symbolizes that they share in the unspiritual presence and character 
of the devil and his earthly representatives. They have devoted themselves to the beast 


3° Casper J. Labuschagne, The Incomparability of Yahweh in the Old Testament, Pretoria Oriental 
Series 5 (Leiden: Brill, 1966). 

31 For charagma meaning, not only “mark” or “stamp” but also “image,” see BAGD, p. 876. 

32 For these associations of “name” see, for example, Hans Bietenhardt, “o!lnoma” in TDNT 
5:253-58, 277; Walther Eichrodt, Theology of the Old Testament II (London: SCM, 1967), 2:40—45, 
310-11; Edmond Jacob, The Theology of the Old Testament (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1958), 
pp. 82-85; A. Johnson, “Revelation,” in EBC 12 (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1981), p. 442. 
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and so have themselves become beastly, which is part of the consequence of being iden- 
tified with the name of the beast. In fact, the reason that the ungodly, satanic, earthly 
powers of the state are called beasts in Revelation, and in the Old Testament, is to indi- 
cate that such rulers have so perverted the Genesis 1:26—28 commission—to reflect 
God’s image and to rule over the beasts—that they have instead given themselves over 
to serving the earthly, beastly creation instead of the Creator.33] Consequently, they 
have come to be identified with the creation instead of the Creator, and so are suitably 
themselves called “beasts.” 

Thus the conclusion about the name connoting identification with either Christ (or 
God) or the beast entails specifically identification with the presence of and likeness to 
the character of the one worshiped. This is also pointed to by observing that the “new 
name” of Revelation 2:17 is an allusion to the prophecy of Isaiah 62:2 and 65:15 (LXx) 
about Israel’s new standing in the future (cf. kaleé [“to call”] + onoma sou to kainon [“new 
name’”| in both texts; cf. perhaps Is 56: 5).(34l The saints of Israel are referred to figura- 
tively (by metonymy) as Jerusalem, which “will be called by anew name” (not different, 
personal new names!). There the “new name” designates Israel’s future kingly status (Is 
62:3), restoration to Yahweh’s covenantal presence (Is 62:4; cf. the same significance for 
“name” in Is 56:4—8; 65:15-19) and emphasizes its new “married” relationship with the 
Lord with whom they have “become one” and reflect their divine husband’s attributes 
(Is 62:1-3). Human marriage was but a pointer to this end-time marriage relationship 
(cf. Is 62:4-5, which also refers to Israel as a “bride” and God as the “bridegroom”; see 
also Eph 5:28-33). The promised blessings of this prophecy will be fulfilled among 
those in the church, the latter-day Israel, who do not compromise by entering into idol- 
atrous allegiances. Isaiah’s prophecy of Israel’s restoration to God’s latter-day presence 
lies as the substratum also for all the other references in Revelation to the believers’ 
“name” (Rev 3:12; 14:1; 22:4) and God’s or Christ’s “name” (Rev 3:12; 22:4, as well as Rev 
19:12—13, 16). 

Hence, marriage and taking on the name of a husband becomes a picture for Chris- 
tians who commit themselves to the Lord and consequently become one with him and 


33 E.g., see Dan 4; 7; Ezek 31, all of which indicate that there has been a parody of Adam by those 
who have attempted to fulfill Adam’s commission in their beastly dispositions. 


34 See also Ernst W. Hengstenberg, The Revelation of St. John (New York: R. Carter, 1853), 1:190. 
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share in his character. This is most likely why the church is referred to as the “bride” of 
Christ (Rev 19:7—8; 21:2). And perhaps together with this, the notion that those who 
inherit the “things” of the new cosmos “will be my [God’s] son” may also imply the like- 
ness of the saints to God, since children reflect their parents, both physically and in 
character. Indeed, it has been observed that the concept of “sonship” in Genesis 1:26—28 
(in connection to Gen 5:1—3) essentially entails likeness of the son to the human or 
divine parent.|35] This implication of sonship is not irrelevant to our purposes, since 
part of the final vision of Revelation 21:1—22:5 is to envision a recapitulation of the con- 
ditions of the Genesis 1-2 Eden (see Rev 22:1-5), which is concerned about likeness of 
God's servants to himself. 

The consummation of the believer’s marital and sonship commitment and identifica- 
tion occurs in the new cosmos, as Revelation 22:4 underscores: “they shall see His face, 
and His name will be on their foreheads.” This shows that in the final, eternal state, 
being identified with God’s name means sharing in his intimate presence, and thus his 
character. Therefore, at the end of time the righteous “will be like Him, because we will 
see Him just as He is” (1 Jn 3:2; cf. Job 19:25-27; Ps 17:15; Mt 5:8; 1 Cor 13:12), a process 
which has already begun (2 Cor 3:18).°! They will reflect the light of his presence and 
character: “The Lord God will illumine them” (Rev 22:5), so that the bride will have “the 
glory of God” and reflect it like aluminary or star reflects the sun (Rev 21:2, 10-11). 

In the old cosmos God’s presence was primarily located in the temple of Israel, and it 
is primarily in heaven during the postresurrection era. In the old eon Christians had 
access to the Spirit’s presence, but the eschatological fullness of Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit was not yet revealed to them. Now in Revelation 22:4, the divine presence perme- 
ates the eternal temple and dwelling place of the saints, since “they will see his face,” a 
hope expressed by Old Testament saints (Ps 11:4-7; 27:4; 4 Ezra 7:98; cf. Ps 42:2; T. Zeb. 
9:8). It is beyond coincidence that God’s name was written on the high priest’s forehead 
in the Old Testament. In the future, the whole community of the redeemed are consid- 
ered as high priests serving in the temple and privileged to see God’s face in the new 
holy of holies, which will encompass the entire temple city, 37! which actually will be the 


35 See my tentatively titled New Testament Biblical Theology to be published by Baker. 
36 Robert H. Mounce, The Book of Revelation, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1977), p. 388. 


37 See further Elisabeth Schtissler Fiorenza, Priester fiir Gott. Studien zum Herrschafts-und Pri- 
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whole new creation. The mention in Revelation 21:19—20 of the variously colored high 
priest’s jewels underscores that part of the function of the priest’s clothing was to reflect 
the divine glory in the tabernacle. |38] Just as the close proximity of the high priest to the 
divine glory in the holy of holies enabled the twelve precious stones on his breast piece 
to shine and reflect that glory (so see Ex 28 and cf. Is 54:11—12),|39! so all believers will 
stand so close to God in the eternal new cosmos that they will perfectly reflect his glory. 
(The purpose of the precious stones to reflect God’s glory has already been anticipated 
in Rev 4:3, 9-11, where the latter passage interprets v. 3 as part of what contributes to 
God’s glory in vv. 2-6; the likely direct link in Rev 21:11 between “the glory of God” and 
“Her brilliance [luminary] was like a costly stone, as a stone of crystal-clear jasper” is 
that the latter reflects the former.) 

In antithetical parallelism, unbelievers are so committed to their earthly idol that 
they reflect its unspiritual nature and character. Regardless of whatever precise histori- 
cal identifications could be given of the unbeliever’s mark, the primary focus is on spiri- 
tual identification with the satanic beast.|4°l Thus the idolaters’ identification with their 
object of worship is not only that they lie under the power of the beast and will partici- 
pate in his destructive destiny, but they also share in his character—they become like 
the beast, devoid of the Spirit and bent on being against God’s will. This is also sug- 
gested in Revelation 14:9, 11, where worshiping “the beast and his image” is directly 
linked with “receiving a mark on his forehead or upon his hand.” Consequently, worship 
of the idol causes the idolater to become identified with the idol and its unspiritual char- 
acter, whichis demonic (recalling Deut 32:17; Ps 106:37; 1 Cor 10:20; Rev 9:20). 

The identification of the beast and his followers with “666” in Revelation 13:18 indi- 


cates the old, imperfect earthly character. This is not the place to present all the identifi- 


estermotiv in der Apokalypse (Miinster: Aschendorff, 1972), pp. 375—89; whether this refers to God 
or the Lamb is unclear, but the godly will be in the presence of both (on the third person pronoun 
see on Rev 22:3 in Beale, Revelation, p. 1113). 

38 See Beale, Revelation, in loc. 

39 See esp. Ex 28:2, “you will make holy apparel for Aaron your brother, for honor and glory.” 

4° It is possible that the mark could include reference to some kind of documentation needed by 
people to prove they had paid the necessary homage, without which they would become econom- 


ically disadvantaged. However, there isno contemporary evidence for such documentation. 
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cations and interpretations of the number 666, but what I have concluded elsewhere as 
the most plausible approach will be laid out here in terms of how it bears upon the 
present discussion.|4*] That the number is not some literal number of someone’s name is 
apparent from the earlier observation that the saints with Christ’s and God’s name “hav- 
ing been written on their forehead” in the immediately following vision is intended as 
the contrast to 666 in Revelation 13:18. Since the former clearly pertains to spiritual real- 
ities, so likely is this the focus with the latter. 

The number 7 refers to completeness and is repeated throughout the book. 42] How- 
ever, 666 appears only in Revelation 13:18. This suggests that the triple six is intended as 
a contrast with the divine sevens throughout the book and signifies incompleteness and 
imperfection. Furthermore, if the number of 144,000 saints in the following verse has 
the figurative force of signifying the complete number of God’s people (see Rev 14:1), 
then the intentional contrast with the 666 in the preceding verse would refer to the 
beast and his people as inherently incomplete. This idea of the number six is enhanced 
by observing that the sixth seal, trumpet and bowl all picture judgment of the beast’s 
followers. The seventh in each series pictures the consummation of the judgments. 
These three series of seals, trumpets and bowls are incomplete without the seventh.|43] 

The number three in the Bible signifies completeness, as, for example, is expressed 
by the completeness of the Godhead in Revelation 1:4—5, which is parodied by the 
dragon, beast and false prophet in Revelation 13 (and in Rev 16:13)./44] Therefore, the 
repetition of six three times indicates the completeness of sinful incompleteness found 
in the beast. The beast epitomizes imperfection, while appearing to achieve divine per- 
the beast attempts to mimic God, Christ and the prophetic Spirit of truth (cf. Rev 19:10), 
he falls short of succeeding. He cannot successfully complete his attempts perfectly to 
image God and exalt himself above God. The reason for using sixes instead of sevens to 
describe the beast in Rev 13:18 is because of the repeated emphasis in verses 3-14 on the 


41 Beale, Revelation, in loc. 

42 On this figurative significance of “seven” in Revelation, see Beale, Revelation, pp. 58-62. 

43 M. Eugene Boring, Revelation (Louisville: John Knox, 1989), pp. 162-63. 

44 Cf. further Joel F. Drinkard, “Numbers,” in Harper’s Bible Dictionary, ed. Paul J. Achtemeier 
(San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1985), pp. 711-12. 
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beast as a counterfeit Christ or prophet. Though the satanic beasts appear to imitate 
successfully the truth in their attempts to deceive, they remain thoroughly evil on the 
inside and fall far short of the divine character they are mimicking. So also their follow- 
ers become evil and fall short of the divine character but imitate the satanic character of 
those they revere. 

The phrase in Revelation 13:18 arithmos gar anthropou estin can be translated in an 
individual sense as “for it isa number of a (specific) man” or, better, generically as “for it 
is a number of humanity (or as men have).”145] The generic rendering is favored by the 
closest parallel in Revelation 21:17, which is generic: the measurement of the wall in the 
new Jerusalem was “one hundred and forty-four cubits, [according to] human measure- 
ment [metron anthropou], which is [a measurement used] by the angel.” Thus the num- 
ber in Revelation 13:18 is that of incomplete humanity apart from Christ. The beast is 
the supreme representative of unregenerate humanity, separated from God and unable 
to achieve divine likeness but always trying. Humanity was created on the sixth day, but 
without the seventh day of rest Adam and Eve would have been imperfect and incom- 
plete, a rest they never fully inherited. The triple six emphasizes that the beast and his 
followers fall short of God’s creative purposes for humanity. 

If John’s readers have spiritual perception, then they will remain faithful to Christ, 
resist idolatry of the earth, of the imperfect beast, and “come off victorious from the 
beast and from his image and from the number of his name” (Rev 15:2). Identifying with 
the beast by worshiping his image is to identify with his imperfect nature and resemble 
his incomplete and evil likeness, which is symbolized by the triple six. Such identifica- 
tion with the beastly idol will lead to their ruin, which Revelation 14 makes clear: 


9Then another angel, a third one, followed them, saying with a loud voice, “If anyone 
worships the beast and his image, and receives a mark on his forehead or on his hand, 
10he also will drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is mixed in full strength in 
the cup of His anger; and he will be tormented with fire and brimstone in the pres- 
ence of the holy angels and in the presence of the Lamb. ‘And the smoke of their tor- 
ment goes up forever and ever; they have no rest day and night, those who worship 


45 Cf. G. Mussies, The Morphology of Koine Greek as Used in the Apoc. of St. John. A Study in Bilin- 
gualism, Supplements to Novum Testamentum 27 (London: Brill, 1971), p. 82, who notes that 


both renderings are possible. 
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the beast and his image, and whoever receives the mark of his name.” (Rev 14:9-11) 


Not to identify with the beast is “to come off victorious” from his deceptive influ- 
ence. Consequently, the victory in Revelation 15:2must not be understood as winning a 
game by solving a riddle through intellectual cleverness of figuring out what ruler’s or 
king’s name can be literally computed to be “666.”14¢ 

Those who do not heed the exhortation “If anyone has an ear, let him hear” demon- 
strate that though they have physical ears, they cannot spiritually hear, just like their 
idols who are devoid of the Spirit and, in fact, are filled with unspiritual demonic 
beings, who desire to bring unknowing humans into conformity with their lifeless 
nature. Those who really listen to the exhortation demonstrate that they are among 
those who truly maintain “the perseverance of the saints” and “who keep the com- 
mandments of God and their faith in Jesus” (Rev 14:12). 

Revelation 9. The demonic nature of the idols as the transforming influence on the 


idol worshipers is apparent from Revelation 9:20—21. l47] 


The rest of mankind, who were not killed by these plagues, did not repent of the works 
of their hands, so as not to worship demons, and the idols of gold and of silver and of 
brass and of stone and of wood, which can neither see nor hear nor walk; and they 
did not repent of their murders nor of their sorceries nor of their immorality nor of 
their thefts. 


At the least, for the majority of the rest of the wicked the plagues of Revelation 
9:17-19 served as warnings, which were not intended to have a redeeming but a penal 
effect. But more than this, they are likely affected by the actual torment of the tails of 
the demonic beings (vv. 17-19), which was not lethal (see v. 19). That is, the demons 
bring physical death on many whom they have held in a condition of deception, while 
tormenting and keeping the remainder in such a state. The purpose of “warning” the 
remainder of unbelievers is not that it would accomplish actual repentance among the 
majority, since they didn’t have it in them to repent. Rather, the theological purpose is 


46 Despite the fact that the neb and jb render Rev 13:18 ina manner approaching such a perspec- 
tive: e.g., the jb has “There is need for shrewdness here; if anyone is clever enough he may inter- 
pret the number of the beast.” 


47 For discussion of the broader context of this section, see Beale, Revelation, pp. 505-20. 
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that God, by providing sufficient opportunities for spiritual reform, should demon- 
strate his sovereignty and, especially, his justice in finally judging the entire host of 
unsealed people at the seventh trumpet (i.e., the final judgment). 

The remainder of verse 20 together with verse 21 explains from what the ungodly did 
not repent. First, they did not repent from idolatry: “from the work of their hands.” The 
typical Old Testament list of idols according to their material essence is stated (so Deut 
4:28; Ps 115:4-7; 135:15-17; Dan 5:4, 23). The list most echoes Daniel 5:4, 23. There a 
verdict is announced against the Babylonian king because he did not heed the warning 
about judgment carried out against his father. Instead, he continued to “praise” the 
idols. The same unchanging, nonrepentant attitude is reflected in Revelation 9:20. 

However, the catalog of sins is prefaced by a summary of the idols’ spiritual essence: 
behind the idols are demonic forces (as also revealed in Deut 32:17 [LXx]; Ps 95:5 [LXx]; Ps 
106:36-37; Jub. 11:4; 1 Enoch 19:1; 99:6—7; 1 Cor 10:20). Indeed, if the horrible creatures 
of Revelation 9:17-19 are demonic beings, which is likely, then they would do their 
utmost to prevent the idolaters from repenting of their idolatry, since this would mean 
the demons would lose their allegiance and control over them. Idols are one of the main 
instruments used by the forces of darkness to keep people in darkness. 

The coined Old Testament list of idols includes interpretive comment on their lifeless 
nature, which is also included here: the idols are not able to “see nor hear nor walk” (so 
also Wis 15:15—-17; Sib. Or. 5:78—85; Ep Jer 4—73). Faith in idols is vain because nothing is 
behind the idol itself (1 Cor 8:4) except demons who use them to deceive. Part of the Old 
Testament judgment of idolaters is that they ironically reflect the unspiritual and life- 
less image of the idols, so that they likewise are spiritually not able to “see nor hear nor 
walk”; in this manner Psalm 115:8 and 135:18, which are echoed in the second part of 
Revelation 9:20, conclude their idolatry lists with, “Those who make them will become 
like them, everyone who trusts in them.” (We have already seen the pattern in Is 6, as 
well as throughout Isaiah, and elsewhere in the Old Testament [see chaps. 2—4].) The 
hearing formula of Revelation (“he who has ears, let him hear”) derives not only from 
Matthew 13 but also from Ezekiel 3:27 (“he who hears, let him hear”) and related texts, 
which themselves are based on Isaiah 6:10 and Jeremiah 5:21. And, as we have also 
observed, these Old Testament texts express the notion that idol worshipers become 
like their idols. 

Thus Revelation 9:20—21 may implicitly express the manner by which the demons 
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anesthetize the idolatrous unbelievers with spiritual ignorance and insensitivity, that is, 
through influencing them to worship idols, since the idols are the main means by which 
demons exercised their influence. Therefore, part of the demonic harm noted in Revela- 
tion 9:19 (“their tails are like serpents and have heads, and with them they do harm”) 
includes deceiving people to participate in idolatry. The hardening influence of the 
demons causes them to be insensitive to divine warnings and to refuse to repent of their 
idolatry, even when warned by the miserable deaths of their fellow idolaters. 

According to Revelation 9:21, the idol worshipers not only did not repent of their 
idolatry but they did not repent from their other evil deeds: “they did not repent of their 
murders nor of their sorceries nor of their immorality nor of their thefts.” The list of 
sins in verse 21 is not meant to be separated from the context of idolatry. The Ten 
Commandments may have inspired the list, since there idolatry is first mentioned fol- 
lowed by three of the four sins also cited here (as most commentators observe). These 
vices are associated with a context of idol worship in the Old Testament, early Judaism, 
and the New Testament (e.g., Jer 7:5-11[!]; Hos 3:1-4:2; 2 Kings 9:22; Is 47:9-10; 48:5; 
Mic 5:12—6:8; Nah 1:14; 3:1-4; Wis 12:3—-6; Acts 15:20; Rom 1:24—29; Gal 5:20; Eph 5:5; 
Col 3:5). The same vices are linked to idolatry in the Apocalypse (see on Rev 2:14, 20-22, 
with respect to “immorality” [porneia]; see also Rev 21:8; 22:15). Such sins either form 
part of the activities involved in idolatry or they actually become acts of idolatry them- 
selves. Indeed, idolatry is the root sin responsible for these other vices (Wis 14:22-29; 
Rom 1:18—32). 

The majority of the uses of repent (metanoe6) are in chapters 2-3 (7x), the remaining 
occurrences being in Revelation 9:20—21; 16:9, 11. The prevailing problem in the letters 
from which the readers were to repent was compromise with pagan culture, especially 
idolatry (e.g., see Rev 2:6, 9-10, 13-15, 20-22; 3:4). The repetition of repent in Revela- 
tion 9:20—21 could be linked with repentance in the letters, especially Revelation 
2:21-23, where the word occurs three times as a challenge to repent from idolatry, 
which is synonymous with fornication (porneia). There also occurs the only explicit 
statement in the letters of “not repenting,” the penalty for which is “death.” Of addi- 
tional significance is that Jezebel’s false teaching about compromise with idols (Rev 
2:20) is labeled “the deep things of Satan” (v. 24), which indicates that behind the idols 
were dangerous demons under the lordship of Satan himself. Part of the essential con- 
tent of the corrupt teaching was that it was permissible for a Christian to “know the 
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deep things of Satan,” a phrase used by the false teachers. This expression implies the 
view that it was possible for Christians to participate to some degree in idolatrous situa- 
tions and, therefore, to have experience with the demonic-satanic realm and yet not be 
harmed spiritually by such participation [48] If there is this link between idolatry in the 
letters (and especially idols and demons in Rev 2) and chapter 9, the point would be that 
there are many in the churches who will not repent from their compromising attitude 
toward the idolatrous culture. The warning to the indecisive is that horrible demons 
stand behind the idols they are tempted to worship. They are to know that idols are the 
tools employed by demons to keep people under the anaesthetizing effects of spiritual 
ignorance. The gruesome parabolic description of the demons (in Rev 9:1-19)|49] is 
intended to shock the true people of God out of their complacent condition, as they real- 
ize what spiritual specters really lurk behind the idols (cf. Rev 2:20 with Rev 2:24), 
which lie there to transform their worshipers into their own spiritually lifeless image. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter has studied the apocalyptic version of the biblical principle so far traced in 
this book that people resemble what they revere, either for ruin or restoration. 

So far the chapters of this book have looked at this theme from various angles in the 
Old Testament, Judaism and the New Testament, focusing on idolatry and its negative 
influence on the worshipers of idols. Though I have observed the occasional minor note 
of faithful believers who revere God and reflect his image, this will be the main subject 
of chapter ten. In particular, how can idolaters stop their sin, escape the entrapment of 
their idols and prevent being conformed to the nature of the idols worshiped? 


48 Possibly, as some conjecture, their original saying referred to “the deep things of God,” and 
John labels the teaching for what it is (or faithful Thyatiran Christians do the labeling, if they are 
the subject of the phrase “as they say” [see Beale, Revelation, pp. 265-66}). 

49 See Beale, Revelation, pp. 491-517. 
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10 


The Reversal from Reflecting the Image of Idols 


to Reflecting God’s Image 


How can people come out from under the anesthesia of idolatry, of having eyes but not 
seeing and having ears but not hearing, in conformity to the idols that are revered ? 1 
have already touched briefly on this in the discussion of Isaiah 6. Isaiah the prophet 
could be transformed from being like his idolatrous people to being like God only by 
God’s initiative in transporting Isaiah into the true heavenly temple and transforming 
him into one who reflects God’s holy image. Others could likewise be transformed and 
become a part of the faithful remnant of Israel. This is made explicit in Isaiah 29:9-16, 
18. Isaiah 29:9—10, in partial beginning fulfillment of Isaiah 6:9—10, says: 


9Be delayed and wait, 
Blind yourselves and be blind; 
They become drunk, but not with wine, 
They stagger, but not with strong drink. 
’°For the LorD has poured over you a spirit of deep sleep, 
He has shut your eyes, the prophets; 
And He has covered your heads, the seers. (Is 29:9—10). 


Verses 11-14 elaborate further on unbelieving Israel’s spiritual blindness, 
which resembles their Egyptian idols’ spiritual blindness.|*] Israel was appeal- 
ing to Egypt to protect them from Babylon, and since the political and reli- 
gious were inextricably linked for all ancient Near Eastern nations, this 
meant that Israel’s pact with Egypt’s political authorities also included giving 
allegiance to Egypt’s idols, which Egypt believed gave them prosperity eco- 
nomically and victory militarily. But verse 18 shows there will be a reversal in 


1 In addition to the fact that Is 29:9—10 indicates beginning fulfillment of the ironic retributive 
idol text of Is 6:9-10, a comparison of Is 28:12-15 and Is 29:14-16 with Is 30:1-3, 22, 33, reveals 
further, as we have seen in chaps. 2 and 6, that trust in Egypt’s idols and other idols is in mind in 


the prior two chapters. 
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Israel’s anaesthetized idolatrous character when “the deaf will hear ... and out 
of ... gloom and darkness the eyes of the blind will see.” 


Similarly, Isaiah 32:3—4 indicates a reversal of the judgment of Isaiah 6:9—10: 


3Then the eyes of those who see will not be blinded, 
And the ears of those who hear will listen. 
4The mind of the hasty will discern the truth, 
And the tongue of the stammerers will hasten to speak clearly. 
(Is 32:3—4) 
These verses indicate that the spiritually blinding and deafening judgment of Isaiah 
6, which has come from God, has been fulfilled and that it will be lifted at some point in 
the future,|?lparticularly when “a king will reign righteously” (Is 32:1). This promise of 
restoration of sight, hearing and heart is sandwiched between two restoration promises 
(Is 31:4-9; 32:9-20). The former promise includes God’s deliverance and protection of 
Zion, at which time his people are exhorted to “return to Him ... you [who] have deeply 
defected” (Is 31:6). The exhortation will be heeded, since verse 7 prophesies that “in that 
day every man will cast away his silver idols and his gold idols, which your sinful hands 
have made for you as a sin” (an allusion to Is 2:20 and perhaps Is 30:22). In Isaiah 32:15 
the prophet predicts that Israel’s desolation will come to an end when “the Spirit is 
poured out on us from on high.” Consequently, the context would suggest strongly that 
God is the one who will lift the spiritually numbing punishment of Isaiah 6, and it sug- 
gests also that the judgment that will be lifted came because of idolatry, as in Isaiah 6.131 
Another subsequent text in Isaiah refers virtually to the same thing: 


? Following the good analysis of John L. McLaughlin, “Their Hearts Were Hardened: The Use of 
Isaiah 6, 9-10 in the Book of Isaiah,” Bib 75 (1994): 17-20, who shows that linguistically and 
conceptually Is 32:3—4 alludes to and develops Is 6:9-10, though showing that the effects of the 
judgment of the latter could be negated. 

3 Probably also to be included along with the restoration promise of Is 32:3—4 is Is 30:20—22, 
which likely also echoes Is 6:9—10 and promises that, though God had judged Israel, that as their 
“Teacher” he “will no longer hide Himself, but your eyes will behold your Teacher. Your ears will 
hear a word” of repentance, “And you will defile your graven images, overlaid with silver, and 


your molten images plated with gold ... and say to them, ‘Be gone.’” 
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°T, Yahweh, have called you in righteousness ... 
As a light to the nations, 
7To open blind eyes, 
To bring prisoners from the dungeon, 
And those who dwell in darkness from the prison. (Is 42:6—7) 


The focus here is not on an explicit reversal of the Isaiah 6judgment but a counter- 
commission. That is, another prophet is being commissioned to nullify the penal effects 
of Isaiah’s commission in chapter 6 lal 

Likewise, presumably in development of the prophetic theme of Isaiah 42; Isaiah 52:15 
speaks about the reversal of the nations’ unbelief into belief: 


Thus, He [the Servant] will sprinkle many nations, 

Kings will shut their mouths on account of Him; 

For what had not been told them they will see, 

And what they had not heard they will understand. (emphasis added; similarly 
see Is 52:8, 10; 66:8, 14) 


As Israel, the nations also had lain under the anesthesia of idolatry, but God would 
also bring some of them out from this deadening sleep at the same time he would do so 
with Israel. 


THE REVERSAL IN THE GOSPELS 


Directly after the quotation of Isaiah 6:9—10 in Matthew 13:14—15, Jesus likewise says, 
“but blessed are your eyes, because they see; and your ears, because they hear” (v. 16), 
which verse 11 has said is the result of a divine gift: “to youit has been given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven” (so also Lk 8:10). Luke 10:21-24 expands on its ear- 
lier reference to Isaiah 6:9-10 in Luke 8:10 and on Matthew 13:16-17, which under- 
scores even more that the reversal of spiritual blindness and deafness into _ spiritual 
“seeing and hearing ” is the gift of God and cannot occur by any independent human 
determination 


71At that very time He rejoiced greatly in the Holy Spirit, and said, “I praise you, O 


4 Following again McLauglin, “Their Hearts Were Hardened,” pp. 20-21, who elaborates on rea- 


sons why he sees Is 42:6—7 being linked to Is 6:9-10. 
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Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that you have hidden these things from the wise 
and intelligent and have revealed them to infants. Yes, Father, for this was well- 
pleasing in your sight. 

22“All things have been handed over to Me by My Father, and no one knows who the Son is 
except the Father, and who the Father is except the Son, and anyone to whom the Son 
wills to reveal Him.” 

?3Turning to the disciples, He said privately, “Blessed are the eyes which see the things 
you see, “for I say to you, that many prophets and kings wished to see the things 
which you see, and did not see them, and to hear the things which you hear, and did 
not hear them.” (Lk 10:21—24) 


Similarly, Mark 4:12 also quotes Isaiah 6:9-10, which is developed further in Mark 8, 
but astoundingly there is applied to the disciples (the Old Testament quotation in caps): 


16They [the disciples] began to discuss with one another the fact that they had no bread. 
7And Jesus, aware of this, said to them, “Why do you discuss the fact that you have no 
bread? Do you not yet see or understand? Do you have a hardened heart? 
18“HAVING EYES, DO YOU NOT SEE? AND HAVING EARS, DO YOU NOT HEAR? And do you not 
remember, 9when I broke the five loaves for the five thousand, how many baskets full 
of broken pieces you picked up?” They said to Him, “Twelve.” 
20“When I broke the seven for the four thousand, how many large baskets full of broken 
pieces did you pick up?” And they said to Him, “Seven.” 


21And He was saying to them, “Do you not yet understand?” (Mk 8:16—21) 


This indicates that the disciples themselves were part of the hardened, blind and deaf 
mass of unbelieving Israel. Nevertheless, the way this is applied to the disciples is differ- 
ent than to unbelieving Israel in Matthew 13; Mark 4 and Luke 8, where it is a descrip- 
tion that they are fulfilling the prophecy of Isaiah 6:9—10. Here, in verses 17—18 of Mark 
8, the wording of Isaiah is turned into a question, indicating that the unspiritual anes- 
thesia has not permanently set on them. Jesus is asking the disciples whether they are 
also fulfilling the Isaiah 6 prophecy like the rest of hardened Israel, indeed, is fulfilling 
it. In fact, the language of “do you not yet see or understand? ” (vv. 17, 21) suggests 
that the disciples were in the process of coming out from under this anesthesia and that 
Jesus was restoring them from their hardened and blinded condition . This is con- 


firmed by the fact that Matthew 13:16—17 and Luke 8:10 refer to the disciples as those to 
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whom “it has been given to know the mysteries of the kingdom.” Jesus is revealing 
those “mysteries” to them, which are about his own eschatological work of restoration 
and kingdom-building (as the series of parables in Mt 13:36—52 make clear). Jesus is the 
one who is restoring the disciples and the rest of Israel. This restoration comes about 
through recognizing and believing that Jesus is the Messiah and Servant of the Lord 
prophesied by Isaiah to restore the nation (e.g., see Is 49:1—-6; 52:13—-53:12). The Gospels 
repeatedly underscore that Jesus is Israel’s restorer, fulfilling Isaiah’s prophecies of the 
Servant (e.g., Mt 8:16-17; 12:15—21; Lk 2:25-35; Jn 12:37—-38). 

In the paragraph following Mark 8:16—21, illustrating how the twelve disciples (as a 
representation of remnant faithful Israel) are coming out of the idolatrous mist of unbe- 
lief, Mark narrates the healing of a blind Israelite who slowly but surely regains sight, 


not by his own ability but by Jesus’ miraculous power!l5] 


22And they came to Bethsaida. And they brought a blind man to Jesus and implored Him 
to touch him. 

?3Taking the blind man by the hand, He brought him out of the village; and after spitting 
on his eyes and laying His hands on him, He asked him, “Do you see anything?” 

24And he looked up and said, “I see men, for I see them like trees, walking around.” 

25Then again He laid His hands on his eyes; and he looked intently and was restored, and 


began to see everything clearly. (Mk 8:22—25) 


Similarly, in John 9:1—-38 there is an extended description of Jesus healing a blind 


man, which the Jews refused to acknowledge. Jesus immediately explains the signifi- 
cance of this episode: “For judgment I came into this world, so that those who do not see 
may see, and that those who see may become blind” (Jn 9:39; cf. also Jn 9:40—41). 


THE REVERSAL PROPHESIED IN ISAIAH 


As we have seen at the beginning of this chapter, Jesus’ teaching that God (or himself) is 
the only giver of sight and hearing to the spiritually blind and deaf is closely related to 
the book of Isaiah. How does Isaiah understand that Israel is to gain their spiritual hear- 
ing and sight? As we also saw at the start of this chapter, God has both judged by causing 


them to become like the idols they worship (so Is 6:9-10) and it is he that will bring 


5 See Watts, Isaiah’s New Exodus in Mark, p. 192. 
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them out from under their idolatrous anesthesia. It is important at this point to expand 
further on this Isaiah background. Isaiah 29 clearly affirms that Yahweh will give Israel 
and the nations spiritual sight and hearing. Furthermore, in that chapter, sandwiched 
between the description of Israel’s blindness, in reflection of its idols, and the regaining 
of sight, is reference to God as Israel’s maker. In distinction to Israel’s wisdom that con- 
siders idolatry to be prudent, Yahweh says: 


You turn things around! 

Shall the potter be considered like the clay, 

That what is made should say to its maker, “He did not make me”; 

Or what is formed say to him who formed it, “He has no understanding?” (Is 29:16) 


Israel’s trust in idols meant that the nation attributed its well-being and even exis- 
tence to the gods represented by the idols and not to Yahweh; but even worse, such idol- 
atry was tantamount to saying that the Israelite idol worshipers and their idols had true 
wisdom and understanding (v. 14) and that Yahweh “has no understanding.” 

Part of the point of this potter-clay metaphor is likely not only to indicate that Yah- 
weh is the one who brought Israel into being as a physical nation (in contrast, e.g., to 
some of the Egyptian idols that represented Re, who purportedly created all things), but 
also to imply that he is able to create them into godly spiritual beings, who truly hear 
and see. 

Consequently, whereas Israel formed their idols and worshiped them and came to 
resemble their spiritually deaf and blind image, God, the only real image-maker (cf. 
Gen 1:26-27), could reverse this condition and form them to reflect his true image, so 
that they would be able spiritually to see and hear. 

The same point is probably discernible in Isaiah 45:5—22, where also the very same 


potter-clay picture occurs: 


5“T am the LorD, and there is no other; 
Besides Me there is no God. 
I will gird you, though you have not known Me; 
That men may know from the rising to the setting of the sun 
That there is no one besides Me. 
Iam the LorD, and there is no other, 
7The One forming light and creating darkness, 


Causing well-being and creating calamity; 
Iam the LorD who does all these. 
8“Drip down, O heavens, from above, 
And let the clouds pour down righteousness; 
Let the earth open up and salvation bear fruit, 
And righteousness spring up with it. 
I, the LorD, have created it. 
“Woe to the one who quarrels with his Maker— 
An earthenware vessel among the vessels of earth! 
Will the clay say to the potter, “What are you doing?’ 
Or the thing you are making say, ‘He has no hands’? 
10“Woe to him who says to a father, ‘What are you begetting?’ 
Or to a woman, ‘To what are you giving birth?’ ” 
Thus says the LorD, the Holy One of Israel, and his Maker: 
‘Ask Me about the things to come concerning My sons, 
And you shall commit to Me the work of My hands. 
12°Tt is I who made the earth, and created man upon it. 
I stretched out the heavens with My hands 
And I ordained all their host. 
13“T have aroused him in righteousness 
And I will make all his ways smooth; 
He will build My city and will let My exiles go free, 


Without any payment or reward,” says the LORD of hosts. 


“Thus says the LorD, 
“The products of Egypt and the merchandise of Cush 
And the Sabeans, men of stature, 
Will come over to you and will be yours; 
They will walk behind you, they will come over in chains 
And will bow down to you; 
They will make supplication to you: 
‘Surely, God is with you, and there is none else, 
No other God.’” 
5Truly, You are a God who hides Himself, 
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O God of Israel, Savior! 
16They will be put to shame and even humiliated, all of them; 
The manufacturers of idols will go away together in humiliation. 
7Israel has been saved by the LoRD 
With an everlasting salvation; 
You will not be put to shame or humiliated 
To all eternity. 
8F or thus says the LORD, who created the heavens (He is the God who formed the earth 
and made it, He established it and did not create it a waste place, but formed it to be 
inhabited), 
‘Iam the LorD, and there is none else. 
19“T have not spoken in secret, 
In some dark land; 
I did not say to the offspring of Jacob, 
‘Seek Me in a waste place’; 
I, the LORD, speak righteousness, 
Declaring things that are upright. 
20“Gather yourselves and come; 
Draw near together, you fugitives of the nations; 
They have no knowledge, 
Who carry about their wooden idol 
And pray to a god who cannot save. 
21Declare and set forth your case; 
Indeed, let them consult together. 
Who has announced this from of old? 
Who has long since declared it? 
Is it not I, the LoRD? 
And there is no other God besides Me, 
A righteous God and a Savior; 
There is none except Me. 
22“Turn to Me and be saved, all the ends of the earth; 


For Iam God, and there is no other.” (Is 45:5—22, emphasis added) 


The dominant theme of this segment is that Yahweh is the only true God, in contrast 
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to idols, so that “there is no other” God but him (vv. 5-6, 14, 18, 21, 22). In particular, 
Israel’s God is the only Creator (vv. 7, 12, 18), and he will be the only creator of the new 
creation, which brings restoration and salvation for Israel (vv. 8, 13-14, 17, 19). The 
repeated mention that “there is no God” but the Lord is addressed first to Israel (e.g., cf. 
v. 4 with v. 5; cf. vv. 14, 18 with v. 19) and then to other nations (cf. vv. 6, 20-22). What is 
the precise function of the potter-clay picture of verse 9 in the midst of this narrative? 
Apparently, in the light of the directly preceding (vv. 4-8) and following context (vv. 
11-13), the point of the picture together with verse 10 is to exhort Israel to trust in God’s 
promise of restoration and not think that there are other gods who can grant them secu- 
rity, especially in Babylon. According to God’s promise, they are to desire to leave Baby- 
lon and its gods and participate in God’s restoration of them to their land (vv. 14-19). To 
want to stay in Babylon and rest in its security is to “quarrel with” the plans that God has 
for Israel, which is absurd and futile. Thus Israel is to trust in God who has “formed ” 
them according to his image rather than trust in images formed by human hands. 

Isaiah 64:8 also refers to Israel as “the clay” and God as “our potter [former]” again in 
contrast to the idols (Is 65:2—7; likewise see Jer 18:1—6; 19:1, 11; see the following discus- 
sion). This is part of a prayer that God as their potter would remold them by restoring 
them to himself (Is 64:8—12; cf. also Is 64:1—5). Interestingly, in each of the potter-clay 
passages Israel is referred to as the “work of [God’s] hands.”|6! Not coincidentally and 
strikingly the phrase “the work of their [his or men’s] hands” throughout Isaiah refers 
exclusively to the idols manufactured by humans that are worshiped by Israel or the 
nations (Is 2:8; 17:8; 37:19).!7] This wording, “work of men’s hands,” is the language of 
human-made images, and thus the language “the work of [God’s] hand” in Isaiah likely 
also refers to humans made as images (i.e., images of God). Isaiah’s apparent intentional 
contrast between Israel as the work of God’s hands and idols as the work of men’s hands 


© Is 29:23; 45:11; 64:8; so also see Is 60:21 and possibly Is 5:12; in Is 19:25 spiritually restored Assyr- 
ians are called “the work of my hands,” as is Solomon's bride in Song 7:1 and humanity in general 
in Job 34:19; cf. Lam 4:2. 

7 The expression has the same meaning in 1 Kings 16:7; 2 Kings 19:18; 22:17; 2 Chron 32:19; Ps 
115:4; 135:15; Jer 25:6—7, 14; 32:30; Hos 14:3; Mic 5:13; probably also Hag 2:14, 17; cf. similarly, 
Lam 3:64; all of these passages are in line with the same meaning of the phrase in Deut 4:28; 


27105; 31:2. 
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is that God has set up humans as the only legitimate images of God, since they are made 
by divine hands, and to function as legitimate living images they are to reflect the glory 
of the image of the living God (Gen 1:26—28). God is the true image-maker—humans 
are his image, and as his image they are to worship him and reflect his authentic image 
and not worship and reflect false images made by human hands. 

Isaiah 60, which also refers to end-time Israel as “the work of My hands” (v. 21), 
explains this work as one through which he “may be glorified” (so likewise v. 13; Is 61:3) 
because God himself will be their “light” and “glory” (vv. 19-20) and he will shine and 
“His glory will appear upon” them (vv. 1-2). This is suitably explained as a recapitula- 
tion of God’s work of creation in Genesis 1, when again “darkness will cover the earth 
and deep darkness the peoples, and his glory will appear upon you” and his “light will 
have come” to penetrate this darkness (Is 60:1—-2). One of the attributes of God’s charac- 
ter and image is his righteousness (Is 42:21; 45:23—24; 59:16—17; 63:1), and Israel, as “the 
work of God’s hands,” was to reflect his “righteousness” (Is 60:21; 61:3, 11; 62:1—2). Espe- 
cially striking in this connection, is a comparison of Isaiah 59:17(“He [the Lord] put on 
righteousness like a breastplate”) with Isaiah 61:10 (“He has wrapped me [Israel] with a 
robe of righteousness”). Hence, again we have the concept of Israel being God’s end- 
time work of new creation, when he would mold them by his hands to reflect his image 
and glory and bring them out of the blinding darkness to which they have been capti- 
vated.|8] 

Just as Isaiah appears intentionally to contrast the work of men’s hands with the work 
of God’s hand, so there seems to be a similar contrast between men “forming” (ydsar) 
idols and God “forming” (ydsar) Israel. For example, Isaiah 43 repeatedly refers to God 


as “forming” Israel to reflect his “glory” and “praise”: 


"But now, thus says the LoRD, your Creator, O Jacob, 
And He who formed you, O Israel, 
“Do not fear, for I have redeemed you; 
T have called you by name; you are Mine! 


8 The “heavens” were also “the work of [God’s] hands” and as such they were also to reflect his 
“glory” (Ps 19:1; cf. also Ps 102:25). Sometimes the phrase “the work of his [your, men’s, etc.] 
hands” can refer to God’s good works (Ps 143:5), human good works (Gen 5:29; Deut 16:15; 24:19; 
33:11; Job 1:10; Ps 90:17a, 17b; Eccles 5:6) or evil works (Ps 9:16). 
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7Everyone who is called by My name, 
And whom I have created for My glory, 
Whom I have formed, even whom I have made.” 
21“The people whom I formed for Myself 
Will declare My praise.” (Is 43:1, 7, 21, emphasis added) 


Further, no true god could have been formed by human hands because Yahweh is the 
only God (Is 43:10). The idol worshipers are “people who are blind, even though they 
have eyes, and ... deaf, even though they have ears” (Is 43:8), but end-time Israel will be 
formed by God asa part of the coming new creation (Is 43:18—21), so that the nation will 
no longer be spiritually insensitive as it now is (Is 43:22—28). Isaiah 44especially high- 
lights the contrast between God as the true “former” (vv. 2, 21, 24) and the idol makers 
as “formers” of false images. Verses 9-17 go into elaborate detail about how people 
manufacture or form (vv. 9-10, 12) idols. Then, abruptly, the idol makers and the wor- 
shipers are said to be those who “do not know, nor do they understand, for [God] has 
smeared over their eyes so that they cannot see and their hearts so that they cannot 
comprehend” (v. 18; likewise vv. 19-20, 25). We have seen earlier that this passage is 
affirming that idol makers and their devotees become as spiritually lifeless as their idols 
(see chap. 2). Then, in direct contrast, God says to Israel, “I have formed you, you are My 
servant” (v. 21), so that “in Israel He shows forth His glory” (v. 23; also Is 49:3) at the 
time of its restoration (vv. 24, 26-28). God is the potter who reforms his sinful people, 
transforming them from reflections of earthly idolatrous images and remaking them 
into his image. Then they will reflect him and his glorious light as they spread through- 
out the earth as his emissaries and agents through which God shines his light and 
reforms others into his image (cf. Is 49:6). 

Israel had had an obstinate “neck” as “an iron sinew” and a “bronze forehead” appar- 
ently in the very likeness of their “graven image” and “molten image,” in which they 
had trusted instead of Yahweh (Is 48:4—-5); accordingly, Israel had “not heard” and “had 
not known, even from long ago your ear has not been open,” since it had been “a rebel 
from birth” (Is 48:8). Then Isaiah even portrays God as melting Israel’s unspiritual idola- 
trous metal in a fiery furnace and forming them into an image suitable for him: “be- 
hold, I have refined you, but not as silver; I have tested you in the furnace of 
affliction” (Is 48:10).|9! This stands in contrast with false images that people have made 
in fire (Is 44:15; recall also that, according to Ex 32:24, Israel gave gold to Aaron and he 
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“threw it into the fire, and out came this calf”). Thus God would reform them as a new 
creation (Is 48:6—7) into an image well-pleasing to him, which would happen at the 
time of his latter-day restoration of them back to himself (Is 48:12—21). It is well-known 
that Isaiah 40-66 also views this restoration as a recapitulation of Israel’s exodus out of 
Egypt, which is also portrayed as the time when he brought Israel “out of the iron fur- 
nace, from Egypt, to be a people for His own possession” (Deut 4:20; so virtually identi- 
cally 1 Kings 8:51; Jer 11:4). This itself may be a reference to God forming and shaping 
Israel as an image for himself as his unique possession in all the earth (cf. Ex 19:4—6) in 
contrast to the false images of Egypt and the nations that are fired in furnaces.!"°l Isaiah 
is saying that the same thing will happen again at Israel’s second exodus out of Babylon. 

The upshot of Isaiah’s contrast is that trust in idols “formed” by humans will result in 
spiritual blindness and deafness, as a reflection of the idols themselves, but trust in God 
as the only legitimate former will result in being formed into something that is uniquely 
able to reflect God’s glory. One’s only hope in being delivered from reflecting the spiri- 
tually lifeless images of the world is to be recreated or reformed by God into an image 
that reflects God’s living image, which results in spiritual life. 

What a tragic irony that Israel was producing their own images that were false and to 
which they were becoming conformed spiritually instead of realizing that the only true 
image was God’s image, which they were to reflect as his little images on earth. But as 
the ultimate potter, God has the ability to bring Israel and the nations out from their 
idolatrous darkness and deep sleep by restoring them and recreating them in his living 
image again, as Isaiah 29 affirms, replanting in them eyes to see and ears to hear his 
true word. As God said to Moses, “Who has made man’s mouth? Or who makes him 
mute or deaf, or seeing or blind? Is it not I, the LorD?” (Ex 4:11). Though this is a state- 
ment about God’s sovereignty in creating physical eyes, ears and mouths at birth in 
whatever way he pleases, the preceding discussion of Isaiah shows that this is not lim- 
ited to the physical but includes God’s ability to reform people in a new birth and new 


9 Ezek 22:18—22 also pictures sinful Israel as impure “dross” like “silver and bronze and iron and 
lead and tin” that will be “melted in the furnace,” which is an expression of divine judgment. 
Elsewhere Ezekiel sees that God will redeem them from judgment (e.g., Ezek 20:33—44) due to 
their idolatry; so also Is 1:22, 25-26. 


10Tam grateful to my colleague Dan Block for this suggestion. 
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creation, and also to give them spiritual eyes and ears, along with physical eyes and ears. 

Ezekiel, especially Ezekiel 36:24—37:14, also expresses the same Isaianic idea of God 
bringing his people out of death and creating them into his glorious image again as part 
of an eschatological new creation as a polemic against human-made idolatrous 
images.|11IEzekiel 37:1-14 portrays this as an end-time resurrection. 7] 

This restoration will include a new creation that for humans means resurrection of 
the whole person, both physically and spiritually. Accordingly, one other time when the 
phrase “the work of [God’s] hands” occurs is in Job 14:13-15, where this work is that of 
God remolding people into final resurrection bodies: 


30h that You would hide me in Sheol, 
That You would conceal me until Your wrath returns to You, 
That You would set a limit for me and remember me! 
4Ifa man dies, will he live again? 
All the days of my struggle I will wait 
until my change comes. 
5You will call, and I will answer You; 
You will long for the work of Your hands. 


Thus Isaiah and Ezekiel express the same notion of God bringing his people out of 
death and darkness and recreating them into his glorious image as part of an end-time 
new creation as a polemic against idolatrous humanmade images of the old world. 


THE REVERSAL IN ACTS, PAUL AND REVELATION 


Though the reversal and especially the restoration prophesied by Isaiah has been dis- 
cussed in the Gospels section at the beginning of this chapter, we need to look further at 
how this prophetic notion finds fulfillment elsewhere in the New Testament. Acts 17 is 


™ An entire book has been dedicated to this idea in Ezekiel, to which the reader is referred: see 
John F. Kutsko, Between Heaven and Earth, Biblical and Judaic Studies 7 (Winona Lake, Ind.: 
Eisenbrauns, 2000), especially pp. 101-56. 

” Though most scholars see the resurrection as a figurative description for Israel’s end-time 
restoration, Judaism typically understood it in literal terms. At the least, the portrayal connotes 


Israel’s spiritual regeneration in terms ofa new creation. 
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the most explicit chapter on idolatry in the book of Acts. There Luke narrates Paul’s 
Mars Hill speech to the Athenians about their idol worship and how they needed to turn 
from their many idols to the true God. Toward the conclusion of Paul’s address, he 
exhorts the Athenians to come out of their idolatry by the following words: 


Therefore having overlooked the times of ignorance, God is now commanding to men 
that all people everywhere should repent, because He has fixed a day in which He 
will judge the world in righteousness through a Man whom He has appointed, hav- 


ing furnished proof to all men by raising Him from the dead. (Acts 17:30—31) 


Some commentators think that in the directly preceding passage of Acts 
17:24—29Paul has in mind only what may be termed “general revelatory truths” of the 
true God’s being. His weaving together, however, of Old Testament passages about the 
ultimate purpose of humanity, divine revelation and redemptive restoration indicate 
that Paul’s intent is to move the Athenians to be restored to the true God from the “igno- 
rance” of idols (v. 30), which explains why he then encourages them to repent in the 
face of coming judgment.!13l 

After Paul’s announcement of God’s command for repentance because of coming 
judgment (vv. 30-31), there is a threefold response. First, the majority reject his mes- 
sage, while, second, others appear to suspend their judgment for a while until they hear 
Paul again on the matter (v. 32). On the other hand, still others, apparently the minor- 
ity, accept what Paul says: “But some men joined him and believed, among whom also 
were Dionysius the Areopagite and a woman named Damaris and others with 
them” (Acts 17:34). These new believers had turned from their idols to trust in God and 
be restored to him and, by implication, to be like him, since now they had truly become 
“his offspring [family]” (v. 28).¢4] Those few who believed and joined with Paul repre- 
sent the final main point of all of chapter 17, since it represents the final and climactic 
response to the entire Mars Hill narrative. 

This view of Acts 17 fits in with the study of David Pao, which was briefly surveyed at 


13 In this respect, for analysis of the Old Testament allusions in these verses, together with the two 
quotations from the Greek poets in v. 28, see G. K. Beale, “Biblical Faith and Other Religions in 
New Testament Theology,” in Evangelical Christianity and Other Religions, ed. D. W. Baker (Grand 
Rapids: Kregel, 2004), pp. 80-90. 

14 For this theme of like begetting like in the immediately preceding context of Acts 17, see chap. 7. 
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the beginning of chapter seven. Pao demonstrated that Isaiah 40-66 was a strong influ- 
ence throughout Acts, noting, for example, that the polemics against idols in this seg- 
ment of Isaiah stood behind the various sections about idol worship in Acts. Just as in 
Isaiah the powerless idols and the nations they represent are distinguished from Yah- 
weh, so in Acts the empty idols and the peoples identified with them are contrasted 
with the definitive lordship of Jesus and the might of his earthly representatives.l*5] But 
the main point of the second part of Isaiah is not primarily about idols but about how 
the mighty God will overcome the pathetic idols and their worshipers, and restore his 
people from captivity to idols and to the nations, who place confidence in the idols. 
And, according to Pao, this is the broader point of the use of Isaiah in Acts.!16] For exam- 
ple, Acts 17:24—25 alludes to Isaiah 42:5, which introduces a promise of Israel’s restora- 
tion (Is 42:6) by God opening their eyes and delivering them from captivity (Is 42:7), as 
well as introducing a contrast between the uniquely true God and idols (Is 42:8). In addi- 
tion, the very name of “the Way” for the early Christian movement Pao traces back 
primarily to Isaiah 40:3, where it refers to the “way” of the restoration of God’s people 
back to himself from sin and captivity. 

In the light of this Isaiah background, it is likely not coincidental that the idolatry- 
restoration theme of Isaiah also played such a significant role in the Gospels (see the 
first part of this chap.). 

We have also seen that Paul’s own writings underscore that it is in Christ that people, 
formerly conformed to the world’s image (Rom 1:18—32), begin to be transformed into 
God’s image (Rom 8:28—30; 12:2; 2 Cor 3:18; 4:4) in connection to fulfillment of prophe- 
cies from some of the same Isaiah contexts previously discussed (e.g., see the use of Is 
9:1 in 2 Cor 4:4;071 Is 43:18—19 and Is 65:17 in 2 Cor 5:17; Is 52:11 in 2 Cor 6:17; Is 43:6 in 2 
Cor 6:18). This process of transformation into the divine image will be completed at the 
end of history, when Christians will be resurrected and fully reflect God’s image in 


15 David W. Pao, Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus, WUNT 130 (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000), pp. 
181-216. 

16 For the overall argument of Pao’s book, see my review “Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus by 
David W. Pao,” in Trinity Journal 25, no. 1(2004): 93-101. 

17 See the margin of the twenty-seventh edition of the Nestle-Aland Greek text, which sees Is 9:1 


as an allusion here. 
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Christ (1 Cor 15:45—54; Phil 3:20-21). They will be resurrected by the Spirit-imparting 
power of the risen Christ. Since it was the Spirit who raised Jesus from the dead (Rom 
1:4), so the Spirit of Christ will raise Christians from the dead at the end of the age (as 1 
Cor 15:45 affirms in context: “the last Adam became a life-giving Spirit”). The Spirit’s 
work in people will enable them to be restored and revere the Lord and resemble his 
image, so that God will be glorified in and through them. 

The use of the formula “he who has an ear let him hear” in Revelation, while indicat- 
ing a spiritually anesthetized majority in the churches, is an address to those who really 
do have spiritual ears to hear “what the Spirit is saying” to them in order to persevere, 
not compromise and to continue to reflect the image of God in the world. And there 
will be some among the unbelieving who will hear for the first time, believe and begin 
the process of reflecting God’s image to the lost world from which they themselves 
came. 

Up to this point our study has centered around explanations of various biblical pas- 
sages pertaining to the theme of this book. For the most part, there has been no direct 
attempt to explain how the biblical notion of people reflecting the images to which they 
are committed is relevant to or expressed in our contemporary world. Part of the reason 
for this is that there have been quite a few books attempting to explore how the biblical 
notion of idolatry is expressed in the contemporary world; part of the reason also for 
this text-centered approach is that the particular theme of becoming like what one 
worships has not been heretofore sufficiently traced throughout Scripture. Neverthe- 
less, the concluding chapter will explore how our theme expresses itself in contempo- 
rary culture. How is the principle of people resembling idols they worship related to 


modern culture, including the Christian culture? 
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Conclusion 


So What Difference Does It Make? 


The main idea of this book on idolatry is that people resemble what they revere, either 
for ruin or restoration. God has made all people to reflect, to be imaging beings. People 
will always reflect something, whether it be God’s character or some feature of the 
world. If people are committed to God, they will become like him; if they are committed 
to something other than God, they will become like that thing, always spiritually inani- 
mate and empty like the lifeless and vain aspect of creation to which they have commit- 
ted themselves. Such likeness to idols of the world is a form of judgment. Israel resem- 
bled what they revered, which was an expression of retribution for their idolatry and 
led to their spiritual ruin . What Isaiah and the faithful remnant of the Old Testament 
and believers of the early church epoch revered, they resembled for their restoration 
and blessing. The same is true with people today. 

We need to remember that the Old Testament idea of worshiping wooden, stone and 
metal images is still very relevant to twenty-first-century people, since we have seen 
that even by New Testament times idolatry took such nonliteral forms as trusting in 
dead tradition or in money (recall Paul’s words in Eph 5 and Col 3_ ). The last verse of 1 
John says, “Guard yourselves from idols.” It is possible that he is referring to literal 
idols, but more likely he is summarizing the argument of the whole epistle of 1 John, 
which is a warning against believing the false teaching that Christ was not truly human 
or, in other instances, that Jesus was not fully God. John is saying that when we trust in 
false teaching, which is a false substitute for truth, then we are guilty of idol worship. 
The church must guard itself from venerating false theology as a substitute for the true. 

Idol worship is anything that is a substitute for worship of God. Interestingly, the 
Oxford English Dictionary defines “religion” as “something that one is devoted to,” 
which can be God or something else. 

Accordingly, as we have seen earlier, in the book of Revelation John refers to unbe- 
lievers as “earth dwellers,” but he does not call Christians earth dwellers, even though 
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they dwell physically on the earth. Why does he do this? John calls unbelievers earth 
dwellers because they are at home only here on this earth. Thus it should not be sur- 
prising to discover that of the ten times the expression occurs in Revelation, it clearly 
refers to idol worshipers seven times and implicitly the other three. The earth dwellers 
are people of earth-bound vision, trusting only in some aspect of earthly security, 
unable to look beyond the physical things that are seen, in contrast to Hebrews 11, 
where Christians are called pilgrims on the earth, and they have their ultimate identity 
with God in heaven and in the coming new cosmos 

Lot’s wife was an earth dweller. When the angel told Lot to leave Sodom, part of his 
exhortation was “do not look behind you” (Gen 19:17). When God rained down “brim- 
stone and fire,” Lot’s wife “looked back, and she became a pillar of salt” (Gen 19:26), just 
as Sodom and Gomorrah had been reduced to salt (Deut 29:23; Zeph 2:9). Why did she 
resemble these destroyed cities? Because her “looking back” indicated that she was 
more attached to Sodom for her ultimate security than God, who had commanded 
them to go on their pilgrimage out of the city. She took more security in the city than in 
God, and thus had apparently become so identified with the city’s ungodly attitude 
tithat even her judgment was identified with the city’s judgment?! 


IDOLATRY AND ESCHATOLOGY 


In connection with the preceding discussion about idolatry in Revelation and the judg- 
ment of Lot’s wife, the question can be asked, why does the Bible say that the earth must 
be destroyed at the end of time? I believe that this relates partly to idolatry. The ultimate 
idol must be destroyed, and there must be a new heavens and earth untainted by the sin 
of Adam and Eve and of their progeny, who were ultimately idol worshipers. Remember 
that I began this study by defining an idol as anything that the heart clings to for ulti- 
mate security. Accordingly, the ultimate thing in which people take security, some 


aspect of the world, mustbe destroyed. 


I 


1 The implication of 2 Pet 2:6—8 is that while Lot’s “righteous soul” was “tormented day after day 
by [Sodom’s] lawless deeds,” his wife was not so tormented but had come to feel comfortable in 
this atmosphere. 

2 Tam thankful to Rita Cefalu, one of my former students, for bringing this illustration to my 


notice. 
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Therefore, the creation itself (sun, moon, stars, trees, animals, etc.) has become an 
idol that must be removed; the heavenly bodies are repeatedly mentioned in the Bible as 
representing false deities whom Israel and the nations worshiped (e.g., Deut 4:19; 
17:1-4; 2 Kings 23:4—5; Jer 8:2; Ezek 8:16; Amos 5:25-27; Acts 7:41—43). If the most 
permanent and stable parts of the creation will be shaken to their roots (e.g., moun- 
tains and islands), so will the people living on the earth. The idolaters’ earthly securities 
will be ripped away so that they will appear spiritually naked before God’s judgment 
seat on the last day. They will try unsuccessfully to hide their destitute condition from 
the divine gaze and to escape from the coming wrath. They would even rather die from 
the falling rocks and mountains than have to face God’s judgment (Rev 6:15-17). 

In Revelation 6:12-14, six parts of the cosmos are described as destroyed: (1) earth, (2) 
sun, (3) moon, (4) stars, (5) heaven, and (6) “every mountain and island”; furthermore, 
six classes of humanity are likewise portrayed in sixfold manner as about to be judged in 
verses 15-17: (1) kings, (2) great ones, (3) rulers of thousands, (4) rich, (5) powerful, and 
(6) every slave and free person. These two observations point further to an intended 
identification of the idolaters with the earth as their ultimate idol. That there are six 
and not seven constituents in both lists is evident by observing that the sixth element in 
each list is actually composed of two parts, which are meant as a literary and conceptual 
unity because of the introductory “every.” Such a sixfold parallelism may emphasize the 
imperfection of both the material and human creation and, hence, the necessity that it 
be judged.3] On the other hand, if a parallelism of seven parts of creation and seven 
classes of humanity were intended in verses 12-17, then the exhaustive, unqualified 
nature of divine judgment would be the emphasis. 

Again we have an identification of idolaters with their idols, such that not only do 
both suffer the same fate of destruction but also the two are so identified that the 
earthly idol comes to be conceived of as the secure clothing of the idolater, inextricably 
linked with the false worshipers’ being. At the end of time they will be stripped and seen 
to have no real security, since the only true security is in the Lamb. 

On the other hand, in Philippians 3:18—21, we have a similar end-time notion, but 
this time it is positively stated: 


3 Cf. Rev 13:16; William Hendriksen, More Than Conquerors (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1962), pp. 
129-31. 
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8For many walk, of whom I often told you, and now tell you even weeping, that they are 
enemies of the cross of Christ, *whose end is destruction, whose god is their belly, 


and whose glory is in their shame, who set their minds on earthly things. 


the body of his glory, by the exertion of the power that He has even to subject all 
things to Himself. 


Here Paul expresses another of his versions of being committed to and conformed to 
idols in contrast to being transformed to Christ at his final coming. I briefly alluded to 
verse 19 earlier (see pp. 170-71), where it was said that the phrase “whose god is their 
belly” refers to the Jewish false teachers, referred to earlier in Philippians 3:2.!4|Appar- 


4 See Peter T. O’Brien, Commentary on Philippians, NIGTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991), pp. 
450-58), who reviews the different identifications of the “enemies of the cross”; they are either 
libertines or Judaizers, and O’Brien prefers the latter, which likely means that the expression 
whose god is their belly is to be understood within a Jewish framework in terms of an “overscrupu- 
lous attention to the purity of foods” or more generally as referring to those who “have failed to 
accept the death of the old life, the xo1Aia, and have disqualified themselves from the new,” which 
is not exclusive of the food law identification (Peter T. O’Brien, Commentary on Philippians, NIGTC 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991), p. 456). Others are in general agreement with O’Brien (e.g., 
Moisés Silva, Philippians, BECNT [Grand Rapids: Baker, 2005], pp. 147-48, 179-82). More 
recently, see Karl Olav Sandnes, Belly and Body in the Pauline Epistles, SNTSMS 120 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2002), pp. 136-64, who argues that while idolatry is in mind in Phil 
3:18-19, it is not a Judaizing idolatry but a reference to a “Graeco-Roman background of belly- 
worship as a catchword for a so-called Epicurean lifestyle” (Peter T. O’Brien, Commentary on 
Philippians, NIGTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991), p. 156). While this is the best proposal of a 
Hellenistic background, it is still ultimately more speculative since no explicit references to such a 
background occur anywhere in Philippians. On the other hand, Philippians 3 begins with explicit 
reference to Jewish opponents (Phil 3:2—3, implicitly with reference to their false teaching), Paul 
continues to make reference to his identification with this unbelieving Jewish background in Phil 
3:4-9, and he makes clear reference to “many [who] walk, of whom I have often told you, and 
now tell you ... that they are enemies of the cross of Christ” (Phil 3:18). Since Paul repeatedly 


refers throughout his letters only to Judaizers as both external and internal enemies, and he has 
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of their Jewish past: they still insisted on keeping Jewish traditions as a necessary part of 
being a true child of God; the reference to the “belly” in Philippians 3:19 likely evokes 
the particular Jewish tradition that insisted that the washing of hands and eating uten- 
sils before eating together with dietary laws were a mandatory requirement for being 
considered a true member of the covenant community, which, for example, we have 
observed earlier in Mark 7:1—4. Their commitment to this oral tradition was so intense 
that they revered this tradition more than God’s written Word. They were so committed 
to this old Jewish tradition, they were substituting it in place of God’s Word and thus 
had made an idol of it. Consequently, Paul can refer to such overexalting of these 
dietary laws as making your “belly” into a“god.”15 

What also is striking about these idolaters is that their “glory is in their shame.” If it is 
correct to identify this as an allusion to Hosea 4:7,|¢] then this phrase can be seen as an 


extension of the preceding notion of idolatry that we saw was bound up with the belly: 


Hosea 4:7 (LXx) Philippians 3:19 


(e.g., O’Brien, Philippians, pp. 352-57, identifies the opponents in Phil 3:2 as Judaizing Chris- 
tians, while Gerald F. Hawthorne, Philippians, WBC (Waco, Tex.: Word, 1983], pp. 124-26, dis- 
agrees but still sees the same group as Jewish missionaries attempting to influence the thought of 
the Philippian Christians). Thus Sandnes is inevitably led to say that “Paul assumes his readers’ 
familiarity with [such Greco-Roman] belly-devotion” (Peter T. O’Brien, Commentary on 
Philippians, NIGTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991), p. 154 n. 58 [italics added]). Never in Paul’s 
letters are Epicurean-oriented Christians explicitly identified as opponents of the church. Fur- 
thermore, if it is correct to see an allusion to Hos 4:7 in Phil 3:19, then the Jewish idolatrous 
notion is made more manifest. Sandnes’s thesis deserves more summary and evaluation than 
given here, though constraints of space do not allow for it. 

5 Paul’s reference to false teachers in Rom 16:18 as “slaves ... of their own bellies” also likely refers 
to Judaizers in the light of Rom 14:2-3, 6, which reflects debate within the Roman church over the 
importance of Jewish food laws. 

© As argued by Silva, Philippians, pp. 181-182; the Nestle-Aland, 27th ed. of the Novum 


Testamentum Graece also cites Hos 4:7 as an allusion in Phil 3:19. 
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I will make their glory into dishonor [whose] glory is in their shame 


[atimian]. [aischyné]. 


Figure 11.1. Hosea 4:7(LXxx) and Philippians 3:19 compared 


The Hosea passage is part of an introduction to one of the most extensive condemna- 
tions of Israel’s idolatry in all of the Old Testament. Israel’s “sin” and “dishonor” surely 
includes their idolatry, which is immediately elaborated on in Hosea 4:10—-19. (Indeed, 
the focus of their sin and dishonor in Hosea 4:7 is likely this following section on idol 
worship.) Hosea 4:7 probably refers then to Israel’s glory, which they were to reflect 
from the Lord himself, which God will transform into dishonor because they have 
worshiped idols and begun to resemble their inglorious nature. I argued this earlier 
(chap. 3) about these passages in Hosea, including Hosea 4:16-17, where Israel’s worship 
of calf idols has caused it to become as spiritually inanimate as the calf idol, so that the 
prophet can say, “Israel is stubborn like a stubborn heifer.... Ephraim is joined to idols; 
let him alone.” Indeed, we also saw that Hosea 4:7 is linked to Psalm 106:20, which 
refers to Israel’s sin in worshiping the golden calf. 

Paul adapts the wording of Hosea 4:7 and develops it in the light of Hosea’s following 
context, where it says that Israel’s “rulers dearly love dishonor [Lxx, again has atimian],” 
which refers to their “play[ing] the [idolatrous] harlot continually” (Hos 4:18) and also 
affirms that “they will be ashamed because of their sacrifices [to idols]” (Hos 4:19; the 
word for “ashamed” is the verbal form of the noun aischyné, which Paul uses in Phil 
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3:19). Thus Paul’s reference to the Judaizers’ “glory” refers either to their glorying in 
their idolatrous activity or reflecting the pseudo-glorious nature of the object of their 
idol worship, which is in reality shame from Paul’s perspective (though both of these 
ideas are very close). The latter idea of reflecting the inglorious nature of their idol is 
pointed to by recalling that the same idea was found in the original context of Hosea 4:7 
(see discussion in chapter 3) and in Paul’s possible use of Hosea 4:7 in Romans 1:23-24, 
26 (see discussion in chapter 8). 

All of this merely confirms that Paul really does have the concept of idolatry in mind 
in Philippians 3:19, which is pointed to further by the last clause of Philippians 3:19: 
“who set their minds on earthly things.” The word for “earthly things” (epigeia) literally 
means “things upon the earth.” This is virtually a synonym with Revelation’s repeated 


reference to “the ones dwelling upon the earth” (tén katoikounton epi tés gés), and it 
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expresses the same idea as the Revelation phrase: those “who set their mind on the 
things upon earth” are at home only here on this earth and are people of earthbound 
vision, trusting only in some aspect of earthly security, unable to look beyond the physi- 
cal things that are seen. As such they idolize “the things upon the earth” instead of rever- 
ing the Creator of the earth.|7] Accordingly, they reflect the inglorious idolatrous nature 
of the earth, which specifically is the idol of the empty tradition of food laws that has 
effectively replaced God’s Word as the focus of trust. And, as is the destiny of all idols, 
including the fallen earth itself, so their worshipers’ “end is destruction” (Phil 3:19). 

Philippians 3:20—21 is an antithetical contrast with the people who trust in and 
become like the old fallen earth: 


20For our citizenship is in heaven, from which also we eagerly wait for a Savior, the 
with the body of His glory, by the exertion of the power that He has even to subject all 
things to Himself. 


There is a contrast between Philippians 3:18—19 and verses 20—21. Formally, the “for” 
(gar) in verse 20 likely indicates that verses 20-21 give the specific reason for verses 
18—19. But how so? The earthly orientation of the “enemies of the cross” must be seen to 
be inextricably linked with their ultimate “destruction” because the only reality that 
will endure forever is the heavenly reality, which Paul refers to as the “commonwealth 
in the heavens.”|8! Those who are a part of this “commonwealth” will endure the destruc- 
tion of the old earthly realm and its idolatrous inhabitants because Christ “will trans- 
form the body of [their] humiliation,” which they share with the idolaters, “in conform- 
ity with the [resurrected] body of His glory” at the consummation of all things (when 
Christ “will subject all things to Himself”). Thus, because the devotees of the earth in 
verses 18-19 are not linked to the new, inbreaking eternal order, they will not weather 
the passing away of that old earthly order of which they remain an essential part. 

But there appears between verses 18-19 and verses 20—21 to be more of a contrast 


7 It is also possible that Paul’s use of epigeia is parallel with “flesh” in Rom 8:5: “those according to 
the flesh set their minds on the things of the flesh” (and so also Rom 8:6-7; so more generally 
O’Brien, Philippians, p. 456, who says the use of epigeia in Phil 3:19 is similar to Paul’s occasional 
use of sarx to indicate “earthbound humanity, without access to Christ.” 


8 Though said ina different way, I am following O’Brien, Philippians, p. 459. 
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than merely between the non-enduring judged earthly people and Christ’s eternal peo- 
ple, who will experience everlasting resurrection.|9! In addition, that Christ “will trans- 
form the body” of Christians “into conformity with the body of his glory” shows that 
shame”—and “put no confidence in the flesh” [Phil 3:3], but put it in Christ), they will 
be made to reflect him. The likeness to Christ begins already in this life, as evident from 
Philippians 3:10 (which is part of a contrast with Paul’s unbelieving Jewish identity, 
traceable all the way back to Phil 3:2): “that I may know Him and the power of His resur- 
rection and the participation in His sufferings, being conformed to His death.” In fact, 
people must begin to reflect Christ and his sufferings in this life “in order that they may 
attain to the resurrection from the dead” (v. 11), about which verse 21 speaks, which will 
happen at the consummation of all things. As some commentators have noticed, it is 
interesting and ironic that it is “the power of his resurrection” that breaks in even now 
to cause people to become conformed to Christ beginning in this life. (This is perhaps 
suggested by the order in verse 10: “the power of His resurrection” precedes “being con- 
formed to His death.”) The unbelieving devotees to the old, temporal earth are so iden- 
tified with it that they too will pass away with it at its final destruction at the very end of 
time. 

Philippians 3:18—21 is another classic scriptural example of the notion that all 
humans are made to be imaging beings, and that if they are not committed to God and 
Christ, and reflect their image, then they will reflect some other image of the idolatrous 
world to which they are committed. Philippians 3 focuses, especially in verses 19-21, on 
the final, eschatological destiny of idolaters and Christ worshipers, the former undergo- 
ing destruction on the last day because they have become a part of and rooted to the old 
cosmos, and the latter experiencing a glorious, eternal resurrection because they have 
become conformed to Christ’s everlasting resurrection body. 

Before leaving this section, it is important to clarify the tension between the coming 
destruction of the cosmos and, on the other hand, the fact that it will be renovated, 


9 The chapter starts with a similar contrast of the Jewish false teachers overemphasizing “circum- 
cision” (v. 2, which Paul calls “false circumcision” [lit. “the mutilators”]) with “the true circumci- 
sion, who worship in the Spirit of God and glory in Messiah Jesus and put no confidence in the 
flesh” (v. 3). 
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along with God’s resurrected people. There is thus discontinuity and continuity 
between this cosmos and the coming new heavens and earth. The purpose here is not to 
discuss all the ways to solve this problem. Rather, the attempt is to explain how I see the 
tension in the light of the evidence just discussed in this section. On the one hand, part 
of the reason that the present earth will undergo dissolution (see, e.g., 2 Pet 3:10-13; 
Rev 21:1) is because it has been “corrupted” by sin and idolatry; on the other hand, there 
will be a continuity between the old world and the new, since the new is a renovation or 
renewal of the old (the coming new cosmos is not a “creation out of nothing” [a creation 
ex nihilo]; see again Rev 21:1). 

The most precise way to understand this discontinuity and continuity is by recalling 
the nature of the resurrection of humans. On the pattern of Christ’s own resurrection (1 
Cor 15:20-23), redeemed humanity will be raised from the dead, which is none other 
than restoring their bodies from a state of dissolution—not from a state of nothingness. 
Just as Christ could be recognized in his new body as being the same person who existed 
before his death, so it will be with God’s people. Yet both Christ and his resurrected 
people do not have the same bodies as their old ones but new bodies. The main differ- 
ence between the two states of existence is that the former body was headed toward 
“corruption” (Rom 8:21; 1 Cor 15:42, 50) and the new body will be incorruptible (1 Cor 
15:42, 50). This continuity and discontinuity between the old body and new resurrec- 
tion body is the key to the same continuity and discontinuity in the creation, since 
humanity is the crown of creation and what may deduced about the crown is probably 
deducible for the rest of creation. 

Romans 8 is a classic passage demonstrating this point and discussing this tension, 


both between the old and new creation and the believer’s old and new body: 


'8For I consider that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory that is to be revealed to us. '9For the anxious longing of the creation 
waits eagerly for the revealing of the sons of God. °For the creation was subjected to 
futility, not willingly, but because of Him who subjected it, in hope *that the creation 
itself also will be set free from its slavery to corruption into the freedom of the glory of 
the children of God. For we know that the whole creation groans and suffers the 
pains of childbirth together until now. 73And not only this, but also we ourselves, 
having the first fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting 
eagerly for our adoption as sons, the redemption of our body. (Rom. 8:18—23) 
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Verse 21 is crucial, since it clearly says that the old creation will be liberated from its 
“slavery to corruption” by participating in some way in the great renovation of the res- 
urrected bodies of believers (especially in the light of vv. 22-23). It is noteworthy that 
Romans 8:20 refers to “creation” being “subjected to futility,” which has brought about 
its “corruption” (v. 21), since the only other time the word “futility” has been used in the 
book is in Romans 1:21 (“they became futile [emataidthésan] in their speculations,” though 
it is the verbal form of the noun “futility” that is used). And, we have seen that Romans 
1:21 inits context and against its background in 2 Kings 17:15 and Jeremiah 2:5 is a refer- 
ence to the futility of idolatry: “they [Israel] have walked after vanities and have become 
vain” (where in both OT passages the verbal and a noun form of “futile” occurs). It is not 
too much to propose that the use of “futility” in Romans 8:20, at least, includes a refer- 
ence to idolatry from chapter 1, so that idolatry should be seen as part of the reason that 
the world has become “corrupt” and must eventually be dissolved—though not com- 
pletely annihilated—set free from such corruption by physical renovation, along with 
the crown of creation, God’s redeemed people.|1°! 


IDOLATRY AND CONTEMPORARY LIFE 


Idolatry in personal life. 1 begin these reflections by returning briefly again to the Old 
Testament, especially our earlier discussion concerning the king of Tyre and his self- 
idolatry, which we saw was an imitation of Adam’s self-idolatry in Genesis 3 (see discus- 
sion in chapter 4). There I concluded that Ezekiel 28 portrays the king of Tyre’s sin and 
judgment through the lens of the sin and judgment of Adam, so that the king of Tyre’s 
sin is viewed as a kind of recapitulation of the primeval sin of Adam. Consequently, 
Ezekiel 28 and its understanding of Genesis 3 understands sin to be the rearranging of 
existence around the self, with the result that the human self comes to be its own idola- 
trous creator, healer and sustainer 


centered people—including contemporary humanity, who exalt the self above every- 


10 See Jonathan Moo, “Romans 8:19—22 and Isaiah’s Cosmic Covenant,” NTS 54 (2008), 80-81, 
who sees the link of idolatry between Rom 1:21 and 8:20, and that idolatry has led to the creation 
being subjected to futility; see also Beale, Revelation, pp. 1039-1043, for a discussion of the dis- 


continuity and continuity between the old and new cosmos and how this bears upon Rev. 21:1. 
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thing else—when he describes what he calls the “master-morality”: 


The noble type of person feels that he determines value, he does not need 
anyone’s approval, he judges that “What is harmful to me is harmful in 
itself,” he knows that he is the one who gives honor to things in the first 
place, he creates values. He honors everything he sees in himself: this sort of 
morality is self-glorifying.|"1] 


This is, in reality, none other than the description of an idolatrous race who makes 
idols of themselves. David Wells has narrated the contemporary church’s enslavement 
to worshiping the “self” and not God, and how many evangelical preachers psycholo- 
gize the Scripture in their preaching in order to be more practical and to meet the felt 
needs of modern congregations .One of the results is that among such preachers sin is 
spoken of more often in terms of personality flaws or foibles, with no moral connection. 
Wells says that this is none other than a “transformation of Christian faith,” which “is 
enormously appealing to modern people who are typically preoccupied with their own 
inward worlds and want ‘fixes.’”!'?] Too many churches of today are market-driven, 
attempting to meet the need of their consumers’ desires for idolatrous self-fulfillment 


[3] Wells expands on this self-worship syndrome: 


What is uppermost on their minds is not the moral fabric of life but how to 
cope with their wayward personalities, self-doubt, the stages of life, marital 
stress, as well as calamities like job losses and the soaring cost of college 
tuition. These are the things that are intensely real to them and that drain 
their psychological energy. However, while these are not inconsequential 
matters, they are not burning moral issues with which the Bible is concerned. 
What is central to the Bible is the true and the right, sin and grace, God’s 


wrath and Christ’s death; what is central to so many people today is simply 


™ Friedrich Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil: Prelude to a Philosophy of the Future, ed. Rolf-Peter 
Horstmann and Judith Norman (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), p. 154. I am 
thankful to David F. Wells, Above All Earthly Pow’rs (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), p. 133, for 
the Nietzsche reference. 

2 David F. Wells, Losing Our Virtue (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), p. 203. 

3 See, David F. Wells, Losing Our Virtue (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), p. 202 n. 33 
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what offers internal relief. 


Much of the Church today, especially that part of it which is evangelical, is in 
captivity to this idolatry of the self. This is a form of corruption far more 
profound than the list of infractions that typically pop into our minds when 
we hear the word “sin. .” Weare trying to hold at bay the gnats of small sins 
while swallowing the camel of self. It is idolatry as pervasive and as spiritu- 
ally debilitating as were many of the entanglements with pagan religions 

recounted for us in the Old Testament. That this devotion to the self seems 
not to be like that older devotion to a pagan god blinds the Church to its own 
unfaithfulness. The end result, however, is no less devastating, because the 
self is no less demanding. It is as powerful an organizing center as any god or 
goddess on the market. The contemporary Church is whoring after this god 
as assiduously as the Israelites in their darker days. It is baptizing as faith the 


pride that leads us to think much about ourselves and much of ourselves [4] 


We too often think that this life is our life, that we discover our gifts, for our career, for 
our family and so on. We see this a great deal even in Christian communities, where 
people are so concerned with what they do for God. Eugene Peterson develops this 


mentality aptly: 


Do we realize how almost exactly the Baal culture of Canaan is reproduced in 
American church culture? Baal religion is about what makes you feel good. 

Baal worship is a total immersion in what I can get out of it . And of course, 

it was incredibly successful. The Baal priests could gather crowds that out- 
numbered followers of Yahweh 20 to 1. There was sex, there was excitement, 

there was music, there was ecstasy, there was dance. “We got girls over here, 

friends. We got statues, girls, and festivals.” This was great stuff. And what 
did the Hebrews have to offer in response? The Word. What’s the Word? Well, 

Hebrews had festivals, at least)... 


It’s the biggest word we have—salvation, being saved. We are saved from a 


14 David F. Wells, Losing Our Virtue (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), pp. 203-4, though consult 


the entire book at points throughout for discussion of these themes. 
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way of life in which there was no resurrection. And we’re being saved from 
ourselves. One way to define spiritual life is getting so tired and fed up with 


yourself you go on to something better, which is following Jesus. 


But the minute we start advertising the faith in terms of benefits, we’re just 
exacerbating the self problem. “With Christ, you're better, stronger, more 
likeable, you enjoy some ecstasy.” But it’s just more self. Instead, we want to 
get people bored with themselves so they can start looking at Jesus. 


We've all met a certain type of spiritual person. She’s a wonderful person. She 
loves the Lord. She prays and reads the Bible all the time. But all she thinks 
about is herself. She’s not a selfish person. But she’s always at the center of 
everything she’s doing. “How can I witness better? How can I do this better? 
How can I take care of this person’s problem better?” It’s me, me, me dis- 
guised in a way that is difficult to see because her spiritual talk disarms us 
[15] 


Intriguingly, and quite similar to David Wells’s assessment of the evangelical culture, 
Peterson equates idolatry with excessive self-focus , and he identifies this with a prob- 
lem in the culture of the church, not merely something that is a sinful trait in non- 
Christian culture .!'6] Likewise, the problem of idolatry in the time of the Old Testa- 
ment was not merely a problem for pagan peoples, but Israel was also infected with it. 
Adam was the ultimate ego and selfish person and served as a prototype for the rest of 
fallen humanity, as we have seen, for example, in the King of Tyre’s life. 

Another facet of this cult of the self is expressed in Western culture’s use of the 
phrases “self-image” and “self-esteem.”!'7]Self-esteem can be defined as “a confidence 
and satisfaction [only] in oneself.”l*8] This is sometimes used in the context of psychol- 
ogy and counseling, where people’s problems are traced ultimately to a poor self- 


‘5 Eugene Peterson, “Spirituality for All the Wrong Reasons,” Christianity Today, March 2005, p. 
45. 

167 am grateful to my graduate student Mitch Kim for emphasizing this application. 

17 See John Piper, Desiring God (Portland, Ore.: Multnomah, 1986), pp. 251-57. 

18 Merriam Webster’s Ninth Collegiate Dictionary (Springfield, Mass.: Merriam-Webster, 1991), p. 
1066. 
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image, and in the context of education, where students’ poor academic performances 
are too often viewed to be a result of the students’ low self-esteem. It is thought that if 
people can feel good about themselves, then their motivations will change and they will 
stop acting according to the bad habit patterns to which they have become accustomed. 
While it can be true that an excessively low self-image can cause problems in one’s life, 
it is also true that a misunderstanding of what self-esteem and the self-image are can 
lead to severe problems. In too many cases, a good self-image is defined as a self-love, 
which means “that we are to love what we ourselves are by nature, apart from God’s 
grace [in Christ]. Love of this kind is next door to pride,” indeed, it is the beginning of 
pride.9! Paul Brownback has said that self-love can lead to worship of oneself: “The 
greatest peril of self-love is that it is worship of self. It is idolatry with self as the idol, 
the antithesis of the legitimate blessedness that comes from being poor in spirit. It leads 
to pride toward God and selfishness.”!2°! 

We should ask, however, how idolatry of the self relates to the specific aspect of idol 
worship. It would appear strange to say that we become like ourselves when we worship 
ourselves. But on further thought, this may not be so odd after all. It is not uncommon 
in our Western culture for people to deny that there is a supernatural God, such as the 
God proclaimed in the Bible; accordingly, sometimes such people actually and boldly 
affirm that they are their own god.!21] Recall that part of the accusation of the king of 
Tyre was that “your heart is lifted up” (Ezek 28:2, 5), and “you have said, ‘Iam God’” and 
“you have made your heart like the heart of God” (Ezek 28:6). This is certainly, at least, 
an indication of the king’s pride. But there is more. The nature of the arrogance is 
expressed. The condemnation seems also to include the idea that the monarch was 


making himself“larger” in a manner that was sinful fora human to do. He was trying to 


19 Anthony A. Hoekema, Created in God’s Image (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1986), p. 103. 

20 Paul Brownback, The Danger of Self-Love (Chicago: Moody Press, 1982), p. 130, quoted in 
Hoekema, Created in God’s Image, p. 103. 

21 On self-worship (especially in the form of self-actualization or self-realization) as idolatry, see 
also Paul C. Vitz, Psychology as Religion (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1977), pp. 123-30. For example, 
he quotes the movie star Shirley MacLaine: “Each soul is its own god. You must never worship 
anyone or anything other than self. For you are God. To love self is to love God” (Paul C. Vitz, 


Psychology as Religion (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1977), p. 125). 
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enlarge his ego. He was inflating himself by increasing his possessions and riches to 
please and gratify himself, so that the bigger-than-life image that he was projecting was 
but a frail balloon full of hot air that would inevitably pop at some point under God’s 
judgmental hand (Ezek 28:7-10). Instead of participating in expanding the sphere of 
God’s glory, he was artificially causing his own honor to swell. Ironically, the ruler’s 
endeavor to make himself greater only led to making his sin greater (Ezek 28:18). 

The accusation of the king of Tyre, who was a recapitulation of Adam and thus a rep- 
resentative of every proud human, connotes the idea that when people put themselves 
at the center of all things, they reflect a greater image of themselves by artificially inflat- 
ing themselves. When people mount up possessions to please only themselves, then, 
like the king of Tyre, they reflect their own ego, inflating it through material things that 
are inextricably linked to themselves. 

When we commit ourselves to amplifying our own ego, then that ego becomes 
inflated. We become more and more the selfish ego that we are worshiping by making 
that ego appear more and more important. However, this is an artificial expansion, 
which can bring no ultimate meaning or satisfaction, and will inevitably be deflated. 
What we revere we resemble, and if we revere ourselves we will attempt to expand our 
own image egotistically, which will eventually lead to destruction—if the process is not 
halted. 

Consequently, if we try to make ourselves great, then we are actually reflecting our 
own egos in a greater and greater way. This perspective fits with the specific concept of 
idol worship observed throughout this book: that one becomes like the earthly object to 
which one is devoted, which leads to destruction. Wanting to reflect an idol of ourselves 
and to make ourselves appear greater leads to being made small because of judgment. 
But desiring to expand the glory of the true God and acknowledging his greatness by 
mirroring that glory and reflecting it back upon him leads to sharing in God’s greatness 
and glory. Thus he is seen as the unique, massive, great One who inhabits the center of 
the entire created order. 

But there is a good self-love that seeks what will truly make us happy _; it is loving 


ourselves by desiring to become what God wants us to become __ .!?21 More precisely, we 


22 “To love your neighbor as yourself” (Lk 10:27) does not include a command to love yourself, but 


it assumes that the fact that all people love themselves (i.e., want what is best for their existence) 
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love God, and in the process of loving him, we become what God wants us to become. 
Loving God, paradoxically, is the best expression of self-love, for in loving God we are 
truly happy.[23. | Such love first loves God, wants to reflect his image increasingly, 
making him appear greater and the human self smaller. In this respect, the term self- 
image does not have to refer to feeling good about one’s own abilities or good behavior 
independently of any other reality. Strictly speaking, self-image can be defined as “one’s 
conception of oneself or one’s role.”!?4! A good self-image, biblically defined, is one in 
which people properly conceive of themselves as sinners, yet redeemed and newly cre- 
ated by grace in Christ. This happens, of course, apart from their own achievements. 
And subsequently they begin to resemble the image of God in Christ and want to reflect 
his glory in every part of their lives. While it is true that sin still invades such people’s 
lives, God’s grace has invaded even more and is bringing them out of sinful conformity 
to the world into the likeness of his image, a process that will be completed at the end of 
history. |5! 

In addition to these ways of reflecting the world instead of God, there is another sub- 
tle way that Christians become conformed to the world and not to Christ. And that is 
through the idol of the media. A Christian sociologist has said: 


In contrast to the men and women of the scriptures many Christians sense 
only weakly the way God intervenes in the world and in each individual life; 
most Christians find it difficult to develop a daily awareness of God as 
Sovereign Lord, who holds the initiative in his dealing with us every day. This 
difficulty of not being aware of the Lord is partly due to our immersion in the 
media view of the world, where there is absent awareness of God and his abil- 


is the presupposition for loving others, i.e., we should want what is best for others, just as we want 
what is best for ourselves. The verse is another way of stating the golden rule, “do to others what 
you would have them do to you.” These are not statements that support the contemporary ideas 
of self-esteem and self-image (see Piper, Desiring God, pp. 251-57). 

23 | am indebted to my research assistant Mitch Kim for the way these last two sentences are 
worded. 

24 Webster’s Ninth Collegiate Dictionary, p. 1022. 

25 In this discussion on self-image and self-esteem, I am indebted to Hoekema, Created in God’s 


Image, pp. 102-11. 
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ity to work his will in every circumstance of life./2¢1 


Many Christians watch television, and many watch it when they want to sit back and 
relax and not have to use their minds much. This can certainly be a form of relaxation, 
but it can also become an uncritical openness to the media’s worldview. Subtly, uncon- 
sciously, we absorb this worldview by a kind of mental osmosis. And what is the typical 
TV worldview? It is a worldview with little to no awareness of, or sensitivity to, God’s 
working in everyday life, in the details of our life. 

Have you ever heard a TV character say, “Well, let’s look at Scripture and see what 
God says about this. Let’s pray about this”? Or when have you heard someone on TV say, 
“Let’s go to the pastor to learn what the Bible says about this problem”? Or when was the 
last time you were watching the evening news and the anchor introduced the day’s 
newscast by saying, “Let’s ask for God’s wisdom in order rightly to interpret the world 
events that have happened today”? It is quite unlikely that you have heard such things 
on typical television networks, and if you did you would probably jump up and exclaim, 


!” 


“Wow! Come here. Listen to this. I can’t believe it!” Of course, we don’t hear such things 
in the secular media because they don’t have a Christian world-and-life view. 

This absence of God in mainstream media should alert us to the fact that when we 
uncritically leave ourselves open to the perspective of the media’s worldview, then, 
slowly but surely, it leads us to cease thinking of the things of the Lord in the details of 
our everyday life. In this worldview, God is not active in the specific affairs of the world 
or in our individual lives. And when we imbibe this worldview uncritically, it makes us 
feel a little bit abnormal, a little bit unnatural in relating to God and being sensitive to 
his sovereign activity in our daily life. We may even feel awkward mentioning this to 
anyone, whether to believers or unbelievers. I would dare say that many Christians have 
been more influenced by the media than they would admit. The media’s worldview has 
subtly become an idol we easily reflect. And that mindset—that God is not active in 
the daily affairs of people—can destroy us. What we revere we resemble, either for ruin 
or restoration. 

Though this worldly media mindset affects us subtly and sometimes unconsciously 


(i.e., we are not bowing down before the television set, radio or computer), if we do not 


26 Christianity Today, 1983 (I found this quotation about twenty-five years ago, but I have been 
unable to locate it in the 1983 CT). 
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overtly and consciously evaluate it for what itis, then it can affect us as if we were inten- 
tionally committed to imitating it. Christ said there is no neutrality, so that we are 
either reflecting him or some aspect of the world (“He who is not with Me is against Me; 
and he who does not gather with Me scatters” [Mt 12:30; cf. also Mk 9:40; Lk 9:50; 
11:23]). In this regard, Paul says in 2 Corinthians 10:3—5 that we must always consciously 
battle against the world’s ungodly ideas that are infiltrating the church: 


3For though we walk in the flesh, we do not war according to the flesh, 4for the 
weapons of our warfare are not of the flesh, but divinely powerful for the destruction 
of fortresses. >We are destroying speculations and every lofty thing raised up against 
the knowledge of God, and we are taking every thought captive to the obedience of 
Christ. 


Worldliness is whatever any culture does to make sin seem normal and righteous- 
ness to be strange.271 When we imbibe the Zeitgeist (the spirit of the age) of worldli- 
ness, then we feel strange trying to think Christianly and to act according to the Bible’s 
mandates. That is, when we think the world’s thoughts after it and do not think God’s 
thoughts after him, we will not be motivated to do the things that God wants us to do, 
but we will only feel comfortable acting in a manner that fits into the world’s way of 
doing things. This is why Christians who cease going to church begin to feel more and 
more comfortable in the world and less and less comfortable in the church. For the 
same reason, this is why regular attendance at church is so important. At church we 
worship by hearing God’s Word, praising God, praying, partaking of the Lord’s Supper 
and fellowshipping, all of which encourages believers and convinces them that they 
indeed are the ones who are normal and that the world is strange before God’s eyes. 
Believers need to encourage one another that, from the biblical perspective, it is normal 
for God’s people to reflect Christ and his behavior and not the world’s. 

Idolatry in church life. Similarly, some churches in the evangelical tradition are so 
seeker-friendly and oriented toward making unbelievers feel comfortable that the ser- 
vice resembles something more like what we would encounter in the world cultural 
forms of entertainment than the pattern of worship that Paul describes in 1 Corinthians 
14:20—25, where unbelievers come under conviction of their sin. To the extent that 


27 David F. Wells, God in the Wasteland (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), p. 59. 
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churches are committed more to the world than to God’s pattern of worship, they 
become idolatrous .28! 

On the other hand, there are churches that are not guilty of worldliness, but have 
traditions that, while not necessarily unbiblical or sinful in themselves, become idola- 
trous. This is seen when churches divide over whether or not people are holding to 
these traditions or when these traditions take precedence over clear teachings of God’s 
Word. We have seen in the Gospels that such traditions can become idols when they are 
held to be more authoritative than God’s Word. Such idolatry can be subtle, since the 
church may not deny the truth of Scripture but effectively ignores it in the life and prac- 
tice of the church. In this respect, David Wells has, again, targeted two idolatrous tradi- 
tions that he found in part of the evangelical Christian culture of the latter part of the 


twentieth century, as a result of examining Leadership magazine, 


a highly successful journal designed for the clergy that was launched by Chris- 
tianity Today in 1980. What is it that their marketing surveys show clergy 
most want to know, and how should those matters be treated? Between 1980 
and 1988, 80 percent of the journal’s material was devoted to the personal 
crises, perplexities, and challenges encountered by the clergy, and 13 percent 
of the material was concerned with techniques for managing the church. 
Since this is an evangelical publication, it is quite stunning to observe that 
less than 1 percent of the material made any clear reference to Scripture, still 
less to any idea that is theological.... The articles are single-minded in their 
devotion to the wisdom that psychology and business management offer and 
apparently as equally single-minded in their skepticism concerning what 
Scripture and theology offer for addressing the practical crises of pastoral 
life. Even when the subjects being discussed were temptation, sexuality, 
Scripture has much to say—the authors of the articles in Leadership thought 
that it would be better to look elsewhere for help in their pastoral tasks! Con- 


28 See No God But God, ed. Os Guinness and John Seel (Chicago: Moody Press, 1992), for various 
examples of idolatry in Christian and church culture as well as individual life. See Herbert 
Schlossberg, Idols of Destruction (Nashville: Nelson, 1983), for examples of idolatry in Western 


society, culture and religion. 
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fession has vanished from the pages of this journal, and reflection has never 
even intruded. What remains of theology, therefore, is only the search for 
wisdom, and this is now pursued through the professionalization of the pas- 
toral calling. The yearning for wisdom is thus transformed into a yearning to 
look more like a skilled lawyer, psychologist, or business executive than an 
ordained minister of the gospel, marching to the beat of the transcendent 


Drummer. 


Robert Bellah has noted that these two types—the psychologist and the 
manager—model the essential interests of twentieth-century culture. Both 
types are this worldly, both are centered on the autonomous individual, both 
are driven by pragmatic interests, and both are hostile to the old moral order. 
They are, in fact, the same character in many ways, for both seek to define life 
by the control they exercise over it, the one with respect to the inner world 
and the other with respect to the outer world. This is what we admire. And 
Leadership reflects this admiration, attempting to sanctify it with a clerical 
calling. 29] 


Thus when the church seeks to solve its problems primarily by appeal to business 
management and psychology rather than first resorting to Scripture, the sphere of 
general revelation has become the focus, and the Bible, God’s special revelation, moves 
to the periphery and is understood through the lens of general revelation, which is just 
the opposite of what Scripture says should be the case. This amounts to substituting 
traditions—which otherwise legitimately may be of some help in supplementing or 
fleshing out Scripture—in the place of God’s Word. This is just what Jesus castigates the 
Jewish leaders of his time for doing: “neglecting the commandment of God, you hold to 
the tradition of men” and “invalidating the word of God by your traditions which you 
have handed down” (Mk 7:8, 13). Recall that these traditions were not necessarily bad in 
themselves (e.g., see Mt 23:1-26), but when they supplanted God’s Word as the central 
focus of theology and practice, they became idolatrous. In the Gospels, those commit- 
ted to tradition and not God’s Word became as spiritually dead as the tradition to which 
they were devoted. It is no different today, though the precise traditions have changed. 

Another expression of the king of Tyre’s sin (artificially expanding himself) is the 


29 David F. Wells, No Place for Truth (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1994), pp. 113-14. 
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development of solutions to life’s predicaments according to human wisdom and not 
God’s. This can become another form of expanding a reflection of our own image by 
puffing up our autonomous wisdom. Such wisdom may not necessarily be antibiblical 
when it does not attempt to operate independently of God and is seen to be only sec- 
ondary to the wisdom of God’s Word. But when the latter is disregarded and the former 
concentrated on, then it becomes idolatrous wisdom, similar to that of the Pharisees 
(see chap. 6). 


IDOLATRY AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


I am nota specialist in the sociology of religion, but I think it might be profitable, at the 
risk of reductionism, to try to summarize an area of this discipline that appears to have 
some bearing on the theme of this book. Sociologists of religion have observed that reli- 
gious worship of most ancient and primitive peoples can sometimes be understood as 
being characterized by “imitative” or “contagious” elements. This kind of religious 
involvement is usually known as “totemism.” Totemism is a religious belief, usually 
associated with a myth, that considers an object of nature (usually an animal or plant) to 
be sacred and to represent a group of people or clan spiritually. Scholars debate the pre- 
cise definition of totemism, especially in defining the exact relationship between the 
clan or individual and the totem; there are several theories that attempt to explain this 
relationship. |3¢] 

There is general disagreement about whether these objects of nature are really 
revered and serve as spirit guides or whether they merely help or watch over the clan or 
tribe. A totem pole (for example, of the American Indians) is often identified with 
totemism, but there are other expressions of totems too. Religious persons or groups or 
tribes treat something as “sacred” or “set apart” and enact rituals that imitate the sacred 
object or that identify people with the objects they hold sacred. These two kinds of ritu- 
als are not mutually exclusive, so that either way there is a mystical identification of the 
practitioner and the sacred object.|31] For example, by dressing with various parts of the 


30 Ronald M. Berndt, “Totemism,” in New Catholic Encyclopedia, 2nd ed., ed. Bernard L. 
Marthaler (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 2003), 14:120—21. 
31 Ronald M. Berndt, “Totemism,” in New Catholic Encyclopedia, 2nd ed., ed. Bernard L. Marthaler 
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totem animal (the skin, horns, etc.), by wearing masks or painting or tattooing the face 
or body to resemble the totem, identification with the totem animal and its power 
occurs; for the same reason totems are painted or carved on canoes, weapons and 
huts.|32] Since it appears that totems are revered as sacred, it is likely that there is some 
degree or other in which all such objects receive religious veneration. 

Each member of a totemic clan is invested with the sacred character of the animal or 
plant that represents the clan. Emile Durkheim asserts that “this personal sacredness is 
due to the fact that the man believes that while he is a man in the usual sense of the 
word, he is also an animal or plant of the totemic species.”133] Accordingly, people of the 
clan bear the name of the totem that they believe they resemble, so that the identity of 
the name also implies an identity in nature and, thus, a participation in the nature of 
the sacred animal or plant./34] Durkheim gives an apt summary of totemism, which 
expresses the heart of any religion, including biblical religion and the idolatrous reli- 


gions of the ancient (and modern) world: 


The men who assemble on the occasion of these [totemic] rites believe that they are 
really animals or plants of the species whose name they bear. They feel within them 
an animal or vegetable nature, and in their eyes, this is what constitutes whatever is 
the most essential and the most excellent in them. So when they assemble, their first 
movement ought to be to show each other this quality which they attribute to them- 
selves and by this reason, as we have seen, they design it upon their bodies; but it is 
no less natural that they should seek to resemble it in their gesture, their cries, their 
attitude. Since they are emus or kangaroos, they comport themselves like the animals 
of the same name.... The Australian seeks to resemble his totem just as the faithful in 
more advanced religions seek to resemble their God. For the one as for the other, this 
is a means of communicating with the sacred being, that is to say, with the collective 
ideal which this latter symbolizes. This is an early form of the opdiwoic t@ BE 


3? Ronald M. Berndt, “Totemism,” in New Catholic Encyclopedia, 2nd ed., ed. Bernard L. Marthaler 
(Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 2003) 

33 Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (New York: Free Press, 1915), pp. 
156-57. 

34 Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (New York: Free Press, 1915), pp. 
157-59. 
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[likeness to God].[35! 


Hence, “the principle by which like produces like” is a crucial part of totemism.{¢ 
This sociological-religious principle that like produces like is just what we have seen is 
the biblical principle. We either commit ourselves to God, identify with his name and 
become like his character, or we commit ourselves to some object of the creation and 
become like that thing. When people worship anything else than God, the Bible refers 
to this as idolatry, and the person takes on the likeness of the idol: spiritual lifelessness 
and emptiness, and the unspiritual nature of demonic forces. Non-Christian sociolo- 
gists of religion would say that this is the nature of all religion and that one religion is 
no truer than any other. Such sociologists ultimately have difficulty, in my view, of giv- 
ing a Satisfactory explanation of why all religions, particularly totemic ones, exhibit this 
like-produces-like principle. The thesis of this book is that the biblical God is the true 
God and that he created humans essentially to be imaging beings; if they do not reflect 
God, then they will reflect something else in the creation. In fact, what is true of 
specifically totemic religions is true of all religion, both ancient and modern, as 
Durkheim himself suggests.87! Such religions, according to the biblical witness, are 
idolatrous, a conclusion with which non-Christian sociologists would, no doubt, dis- 
agree. Nevertheless, many of these sociologists have observed and discovered a princi- 
ple that God has built into his creation. 


FINAL REFLECTIONS 


What are we committed to? What are we being conformed to? Are we becoming like 
something in the world or like God, as we perceive him in his Word? In the seven letters 


35 Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (New York: Free Press, 1915), pp. 
400-401. 

36 Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (New York: Free Press, 1915), p. 401. 
37 Durkheim’s other writings that focus on modern society’s institution of the cult of the individ- 
ual and on the overlap of the sacred with the formerly profane suggest that he would apply the 
principle of like produces like to other forms of modern conceptions of the sacred. For his view of 
the sacred and profane in modern society, see Donald A. Nielson, “Transformations of Society 
and the Sacred in Durkheim’s Religious Sociology,” The Blackwell Companion to the Sociology of 


Religion, ed. Richard K. Fenn (Oxford: Blackwell, 2001), pp. 120-32. 
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addressed to Gentile churches of Revelation 2-3, five of those seven churches were in 
danger to one degree or another of losing their Christian identity. Why? Because of idol 
worship. Recall how each of the letters concludes: “He who has an ear, let him hear.” 
They are in danger of losing their identity as the people of God and as God’s local 
churches because they are idolaters. They are coming under the anesthetic of idolatry. 
They needed to be shocked out of it by listening and paying heed to God’s living Word. 
These letters are also addressed to all of God’s people until Christ’s final coming. Is the 
church today experiencing the anesthesia of idolatry? One of the symptoms is less sensi- 
tivity to the truth of God’s Word and more reliance on the world’s perspective about 
how to live 

What do we resemble? Is it some aspect of the world? Second Corinthians 10:5 calls 
us to “take every thought captive to the obedience of Christ.” Any thought that we do 
not bring subject to the rule of Christ is an idolatrous thought . For example, our 
assumptions about marriage are sometimes not brought under the sovereignty of 
Christ. We are tempted not to evaluate a person we are attracted to in terms of his or 
her commitment to the Lord; instead, we focus only on his or her physical beauty and 
personality. What happened to King Solomon in 1 Kings 11:1-13? He married women 
from the pagan nations who were idolatrous, whom God had commanded the Israelites 
not to marry. He not only built them altars for their idols but he worshiped their idols 
along with them. His devotion to his wives involved not just a relationship to them but 
also a relationship to their idols. Thus it eventually came about that Solomon came to 
resemble the ungodly character and idolatrous devotion of his wives. His great wisdom 
apparently did not influence his wives, but their ungodliness and idolatry influenced 
him. And because his commitment to his wives took priority over his commitment to 
God, his marital commitments were idolatrous. Likewise, we too can become like what- 
ever we are committed to. An ungodly emphasis upon human beauty may result in our 
own spiritual eyes not truly seeing and our spiritual ears not hearing the truth. 

The same is also true with social peer groups, often among youth but also among 
adults. To be accepted by the group we sometimes feel pressured to become like the 
group in ways that would be displeasing to the Lord. When we do, we have become 
more concerned about pleasing the group than pleasing God. The peer group has 
become an idol. Over time, we can come to locate our sense of identity within our social 


group, not with God. This is part of what the Psalmist is praying about in Psalm 
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119:133-134: 
133Establish my footsteps in Your word, 
And do not let any iniquity have dominion over me. 
134Redeem me from the oppression of people [i.e., from the oppression of the world] 
That I may keep Your precepts. 


This is the point of Romans 12:2: “and do not be conformed to this world [“don’t let 
the world around you squeeze you into its own mold”],|38l but be transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, so that you may prove what the will of God is, that which is 
good and acceptable and perfect.” When we are too committed to the world and its way 
of thinking, then it molds and forms us according to its image and likeness, so that we 
reflect it and its way of thinking even more. 

I once had a philosophy professor who was an atheistic existentialist. He was more 
consistent than some Christians are in living out his beliefs. He passionately believed 
them. He believed all life was without meaning, and he committed himself to the idol of 
irrationality. He believed that since there is no God, there is no meaning in life. So he 
said, “Why should I listen to the authority of the university? There is no God who set up 
any authorities, including university authorities.” So he would only come to class every 
once in awhile. He would say, “Let’s go to the pub or maybe to my house. And maybe we 
won't meet for three weeks, and we'll see how it goes.” Eventually, the university fired 
him. And then a few years later, I read a newspaper headline regarding him: “University 
Professor Commits Experiment in Suicide.” Because life had no meaning, he thought 
that perhaps in the act of suicide he would find some irrational, mystic meaning. So he 
slashed his wrist, and as he was dying, he was taking notes. And he said, “These notes 
are for my students. And in case I find no meaning in this suicide, and I doubt I will 
because there is no meaning in anything, maybe they will find some irrational, mystic 
meaning in my thoughts as Iam dying and taking notes.” He devoted himself to the idol 
of irrationality, became irrational and was destroyed by it. 

The principle is this: What we revere, we resemble, either for ruin or restoration 

To commit ourselves to some part of the creation more than to the Creator is idola- 
try. And when we worship something in creation, we become like it, as spiritually life- 
less and insensitive to God as a piece of wood, rock or stone. We become spiritually 


38 The J. B. Phillips translation. 
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blind, deaf and dumb even though we have physical eyes and ears. If we commit our- 
selves to something that does not have God’s Spirit, to that degree we will be lacking the 
Spirit. We will be like ancient Israel. 

The Hebrew words for idols are significant in this respect, since they refer to the 
essential worthlessness of idols. One word for idols is the noun gillilim, which comes 
from a Hebrew root meaning “roll.” The noun form can mean either “pellets of dung” 
or “shapeless, loggy things.”139! “Either way, ‘loggy’ or ‘dungy,’ the word expressed the 
utmost contempt, and conveyed a double entendre, since the one would inevitably 
suggest the other.”!4°! This is brought out perhaps most clearly in Leviticus 26:30 (“I will 
then destroy your high places, ... and heap your remains on the remains of your 
gillilim”) and Ezekiel 16:36 (“your detestable gilliilim”).|41] While such idols were highly 
valued by their worshipers, their real value was equal to excrement. Other words for 
idol are also employed. Scripture says Israel worshiped vain, empty idols and they 


became vain and empty: 


They rejected His statutes and His covenant which He made with their fathers and 
His warnings with which He warned them. And they followed vanity and became 
vain, and went after the nations which surrounded them, concerning which the LORD 
had commanded them not to do like them.” (2 Kings 17:15) 


The word in 2 Kings 17:15 for idols is “vanity, emptiness” (hebel). 

The point is that our lives become vain and empty when we commit ourselves to vain 
idols of this world, since “there is no such thing as an idol in the world” (1 Cor 8:4). 
Another word for idol in the Old Testament is also translated “a vain or empty thing” 
(élil), which is virtually synonymous with the preceding word (hebel). People may “re- 


sort to [empty] idols” for security (Is 19:3), but such idols will “vanish” and be “cast 


39 See Francis Brown, S. Driver, and Charles Briggs, The Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 1978), pp. 164—65; and Ludwig Koehler and Walter Baumgartner, 
The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testament, 2nd ed. (Leiden: Brill, 1994), pp. 183-84, 
and the 3rd ed, pp. 192-94. 

4° Christopher R North, “The Essence of Idolatry,” in Von Ugarit nach Qumran, ed. Otto Eissfeldt 
(Berlin: A. Tépelmann, 1958), p. 155. 

41 Following Christopher R North, “The Essence of Idolatry,” in Von Ugarit nach Qumran, ed. Otto 
Eissfeldt (Berlin: A. Topelmann, 1958), p. 155. 
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away” to the trash because they are worthless and cannot provide any security at all, 
except false security (Is 2:18—20)./42}We may commit ourselves to some earthly idol for 
fulfillment, but there will be none, since such idols are truly empty and have no spiri- 
tual reality except a demonic one (see also Is 41:29).!43] 

Still another word for idol is a “thing of horror” or “thing of shuddering” (mipleset) 
(see 1 Kings 15:13; 2 Chron 15:16). To worship such idols will bring only horror and dis- 
may, not the peaceful bliss that is hoped for. But when we begin to resemble the idols of 
the world and spiritual harm is set in motion, we don’t often feel the harm at first. 
Often we don’t sense it until it is too late. We are anesthetized to the hurt for a 
while—we have “eyes but can’t see the spiritual damage being done, and ears but cannot 
hear the burning fires of destruction that are beginning to rage within.” 

I remember some years ago that I made an appointment with an oral hygienist to 
check and clean my teeth, since I had not been for a checkup in a long time. While sit- 
ting in the dental chair during a two-minute break in the procedure, I glanced at some 
pictures on the wall directly opposite me. They graphically portrayed the progressive 
stages of gum disease, from healthy gums to gums that appeared to be rotted. When the 
hygienist came back in to continue, I asked her where the condition of my gums was 
located in the series of pictures. She said they were heading toward the pictures that 
depicted the rotten gums. I said, “But my gums feel fine; how can they be diseased, since 
they do not hurt?” She responded, “That is the genius of gum disease—it does not hurt 
badly until it is too late.” The pictures of the stages of gum disease together with her 
interpretive commentary shocked me into the reality of my condition. Since then I have 
brushed my teeth typically two times a day and flossed every day. By so doing, I was able 
to halt the onset of imminent disease and since have been able to maintain healthy 
gums. Sometimes the sin of idolatry is like gum disease: we may not feel the spiritual 
hurt until significant harm has happened; though we have eyes we may not be able to 
see the destruction that is occurring within us. We need the parabolic pictures of God’s 


42 Other uses of “worthless” (élil) for an idol are Lev 19:4; 26:1; 1 Chron 16:26; Ps 96:5; 97:7; Is 2:8; 
10:10—11; 19:1; 31:7; Jer 30:13; Hab 2:18. 

43 We have seen earlier that the demonic reality behind idols is attested to in a number of biblical 
and early Jewish texts: see Lev 17:7; Deut 32:17; Ps 96:5 [95:5]; 106:37; variants in the Lxx of Is 


65:11; 1 Cor 10:20; Jub. 1:11; 11:4—6; 1 Enoch 19:1; 99:7. 
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Word, such as we saw in John’s Revelation, to shock us into the reality of our sin and 
spark us back into a healthy relationship with God. 

The Bible is telling us that Israel revered idols and became like them, spiritually 
insensitive. They had eyes but they could not see the harm happening to them, and they 
had ears but they could not hear the destruction occurring within themselves. Thus 
they could not repent and be healed, and this headlong progression deeper into idola- 
trous sin and anesthetized hurt led to their ruin. We resemble what we revere, either for 
ruin or restoration. 

If we trust in the Lord and commit ourselves to him, if we do not conform to the 
begin to resemble the renewed image of God in Christ. All of us are imitators, and there 
is no neutrality. We should disabuse ourselves of the notion that we can be spiritually 
neutral. We are either being conformed to an idol of the world or to God. Some might 
think that it is possible to exist in a mode of spiritual neutrality in their Christian lives. 
Some Christians might think that they can go for extended periods of time not reading 
their Bibles or praying or attending church and having fellowship with other believers. 
When God's people think this way and act accordingly, in reality, they become subtly 
conformed to the world instead of to God. 

How can we know if we are idol worshipers? First, we must question our claim to be 
Christian when we continually do not put Christ first. We must ask, Am I really a Chris- 
tian? This is also needed in such contexts as Christian colleges and seminaries. It’s not 
uncommon for people halfway through their Christian college or seminary education 
(or even in the midst of their ministry) to discover they are not committed to being 
Christians after all. If we commit ourselves to something consistently other than to the 
Lord and his Word, it may be that we are on the verge of losing our Christian identity, or 
it may mean that we never were Christian to begin with. People may think they are 
Christians, but do “not have eyes to see or hears to hear” that their spiritual condition is 
actually desolate and that they have no relationship with the living God. And yet if we 
heed the perilous warning, “do not worship idols lest you lose your Christian identity,” 
it will be the very means of maintaining our Christian identity. 

We can discern whether or not we are idol worshipers, or even partial idol wor- 
shipers, by asking whether we spend time consistently reading or hearing or meditating 


on God’s word in the Bible. If not, then we likely are not consistently setting God 
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before our eyes, and we will be apt to commit ourselves to something other than God. 
Second, Paul says in 2 Corinthians 10:5, “bring every thought captive to the obedience 
dating relationship? Our marriage? Our relationship to our children? As families, are 
there regular times that we gather together to hear God’s Word and to pray together? 
Do we meet together with fellow Christians at weekly worship and sincerely partici- 
pate? Negative answers to these questions can be indicators of whether or not we have 
an idolatrous stance. 

When Christian scholars prepare a lecture or to do research on an article or book, do 
they do those things for their own glory or for God’s? The same question can be asked of 
pastors. In whatever work Christians do, they should pray, “Lord, cause me to take plea- 
sure in your glory and not in mine.” To some degree all of us want to glorify ourselves. 
When people praise us for doing well, do we give God the credit? Why do we love praise 
for what we do? Are we taking pleasure in what God takes pleasure in—his glory? To 
glorify ourselves is to commit self-idolatry. 

God’s people need to see all of life through the lens of the Scriptures. True believers 
need to be conformed not to the world but transformed to Christ. Today some idolatry 
is subtle: people may have their schedule or wealth as an idol. But some forms of con- 
temporary idolatry are more explicit. For example, just as the ancient peoples, includ- 
ing the Israelites, found security in worshiping the sun, moon or stars, today some peo- 
ple consult the daily horoscopes. And both in non-Christian and Christian religions, 
worshipers can direct the focus of their worship to created objects. For example, some 
Christians may be tempted to worship icons, saints and the elements of the Eucharist. 
Others Christians may be tempted to worship the Cross and the Bible. Others are 
tempted to worship other kinds of idols that can be found in the evangelical tradition as 
we have seen earlier in this chapter. But created objects do not contain God’s living 
Spirit, and to the degree that people revere them, they will become devoid of the 
Spirit—unspiritual. 

Recall the introductory chapter where we discussed the first and second command- 
ments, which were directed to the covenant community. I concluded that all of the fol- 
lowing expressions of idolatry were prohibited: (1) worshiping an object by believing 
that the presence of God or his Spirit is in the object, (2) worshiping an object by ratio- 
nalizing that it is worship of God, who is represented by the object, (3) making an image 
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of God, since God is a Spirit and cannot be seen (see discussion in chapter 1). 

What we revere is what we resemble, either for ruin or restoration. I pray that all who 
read this book will revere the Lord in his Word and resemble him for restoration in 
redemption. May God be with us as the true, new people of God. 

Father we thank you for your Word, which is sober but not without hope. Jesus has 
reformed his true people into his own image on the basis of his own person, death, res- 
urrection and sending of the Spirit, and he wants us to trust him and not be idol wor- 
shipers. And so Lord, cause us to revere you so we resemble you and are blessed and 
restored to you, and not ruined. Give us eyes to see and ears to hear your truth and give 
“us understanding so that we might know Him who is true” and to abide “in Him who is 
grace to “guard ourselves from idols” (1 Jn 5:21). Be with us to this end for your glory. In 


Christ’s name, Amen. 
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